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Mr. Maclaren’s Argument to prove that New Ilium 
and the 'J'rojf of Honwr were the same citi) — or at 
least oceupied the same p;roatuL^ 


t I'AV things liave seduced men into more unaccountable errors, 
(Imii an extiavaganl jia'^sion for hypothesis. J‘hou<;h persevering 
ine(l.itali()ii soiueliniO'' brings light out ol’ obscurity ; yet when inis- 
diiei ted, or employed upon subjects very plain and obvious in 
llieinsehcs, it rarely fails to generate vain subtleties or useless pa- 
radoxes. 'I’hus, though Jlonier’s poems are reinaikable for unity 
of design, and consistency of costiiine and details, the license of 
speculation has discovered in them the palcb-worK production of half 
a dozen or half a hundred different bards or critics, living in ages and 
countries remote from one another. By a singular inversion of retri- 
butive justice, the poet himself who has conferred immortality on .so 
many, has had his ow n earthly existence called in question. The city 
too, with all the glory she has derived from her mkf^tuncs, has not 
been able to escape the suspicion ^f being nothing better than an 
air-built fabric, though the poet has assigned her a local habitation, 
and has associated a bundreci known objects with her as guaran- 
tees for lier existence. In -iliort, it is impossible to look at the 
multitude of siugvdar opinions and controversies respecting Homer, 
without thinking of a m|xim, the force of which is often felt, that 
discusstbn, though it may lead to truth in the end, is often an 
erring guide in the outsyt ; and that theie are few conclu.sions so 


* A Dissertation on the Topography of the Plain of Trt.v, including an 
examination of ihe opinions ot Demeirius, Chevalier, ]>, . Clarke, and 
Major llennell. By Chahles Maclauen. 8vo. jqi. 270; illustrated by a 
Map. Hurst and ilobinson, London, 1622. 
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On the Identity of New L^um 

secure, that tliey may npt be unsettled by a reilless spirit of spe- 
culatiou. 

Wh<*n Chevalier pul^ishctl his liypothesis, scarcely any of the 
ancient localitie.s were ipicertaiiiefl, and the Plain of Troy presented 
a tabula rasa for speculation. The tnniuli, the rivulets, the hdls, 
nameless and undistinguished, presented themselves ready to he 
transformed into liomeric ii|oniyiicKts at the call of the entj^ pris- 
ing theorist. 'Flie result has shown that the value of contiimeiit 
facts can never l(/e known till they are in our possession. ('he\ alter 
might very reasonahly think that it was of little corisequence to 
vsccrtaiii the site of New Ilium, since Straho rejected its claims to 
be considered as the 'i'roy of Ihsmer. But we are now aware 
that the knowU/ige of this site would ha\e enabled him to distin- 
guish with <‘ertaitity the tine Siiiiois and Scatiiaiider, and would 
thus have sav«‘d liim from a radical and iiremediahle error — ex- 
cusable, p(‘rliaps, ill him to commit, hut which it would he inex- 
cusable ill us to adopt, with the additional lights we now possess. 

I'lie discovery of New Ilium should have led ininiediately to that 
of Strain’s site of I'roy, which would iMvepiit us in possession of a 
key to the reasonings of that winter. Bill admitting that the want of 
accurate maps iiviglit have deprived us of this secondary advantage, 
there is still a very important use that rtiiglil liave been made of the 
discovery. Coii.sideriiig how many theories have been contrived, 
and how many positions have been proposed and rejected as the 
siteofTioy, it is truly astonishing ihat, till the Kssay hefoie us 
appeared, though ten years have elapsed since Dr. Clarke made 
Known the ruins of New Ilium, no one' should have thought of 
trying the accuracy of aii opinion which hud tlie sutFrages of the 
greater part of uiitiipiity in its favor; — namely, that ancient Troy 
and Ilium Receiis might be the same town, or at least occujiy 
the same ground. One would have imagined, that the probability 
of a couciusioii so obvious, so reasonable in itself, and warranted 
by so many analogous facts, would liavc occurred as soon as the 
site was known. this o])inion should turn out ultimately ;o be 
accurate, it will be curious to it^flect, that had Strabo s v .m Ls not 
come down to us, it is, perhaps, the only opinion whi.ii w'oiild 
ever have been entertained. To bring this hypothesis to the test, 
by trying how far it is capable of explaining the details of the Iliad, 
is tlie primary object of Mr. Maclarcii's E'^say. In giving an out- 
line of Ids argument we shall avoid as mich as possible ontcriug 
into any of the collateral topics he introduces. 

There are two primary questions involvW in this inquiry, both 
of which have been the subject of controversy. First, whether 
the Plain of the Meiidcre be the Plain of Troy ; — and secondly, 
what precise spot in the plain the city occupied. Mr. Maclaren 
discusses both of these questions with great minuteness of detail. 

Plain of Troy, First, as Xh the geographical position of the 
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Plain of Troy, lie nMo|>rs without lie^ilativn I lie opinion held hy 
ill) tl^auoiciilb, ami uli the moderns, excrpi INlr. Hry tint, (and iVIr. 
llobliSuse partially,) that the Plain of the j^leiidere is the 'JVojaii 
Plain of Homer. lie inaintains that the« Hellespont of Homer 
was simply the canal of the Dardanelles, and did not include any 
part of the ji’.‘»ean sea, as contended by Mr. Rryaiit; and alter 
replypni* to the oh) 0 (‘tioiis ^roiifidejl t^i the epilliets TrAares and 
aire/fiijjt^f and Khowiii*; that the term Hellespont was so restricted 
by Heiodotijs, Strabo, Pliny, and Mela, lie thus i^>lleels into one 
point the positixe evidence supplied by the Iliad,* to prove the 
identity of the Plain alluded to with the Plain of the poet. « 

J. The Helles|jont, at, or witbiii which the ships were st:iti<med 
(II. w, will, is rlescribed as the btxundary of the 

'Phraciaiis, which it continued to bo in later times, and is termed 
uyttftfinos, the “ nidiiii!;,’' or “ swiftly-flow iu^ (II. ii, 84.). XII, 
30), an epithet siii^^ularly descriptive of a strait with a constant 
(urn ntt at the r.ite of three or four miles an hour, but iiot« appli- 
cable to the d.geaii scu, which has no tides (Wood’s Ks.^-ay on 
Homer, p. .J'JO). 2. Phe sea at which the ships were stationed, 
was not the open sea, but a ivtde hrn/, eitpvs ktAnos (into which tlie 
Scauiaiider fell, II. xvm, 140. xxi, 1*25), an expression very ap- 
plicable to the nfoutli of the Hellespont, which is from three to 
lour miles ni breadth. J. The entry to this bay was north of Te- 
iiedos ; for the party of Greeks who left Troy with Nestor and 
Diomed sailed lirst to IViiedos* then to Lesbos, from which they 
crossed to Kuboea (Od. iti^ 157 — 174). 4. The entry was south- 

ward of Inibros ; for Neptune, comiiii; from /Lf^as in Kiibcea to Troy, 
left his chariot in a cavern between Tentdos and Imbros, and went 
into the Greek camp. 5. The Plain was thus evidently within the 
Dardanelles, and yet it w'as near the mouth of the canal, for the 
^Tonnd was not only witliin view of Mount Ida on the one hand, 
but of Samotlirace. on the other, from w hich two stations Jupiter 
and Neptune surveyed the combat of the armies (ll^j^il, 48. Xill, 
10). Now a plain with a level beach, and a river dorresponding 
to Homer’s Scamandcr, with adjunct streams, cannot be found 
any where farther up the Helle.spont than the Plain of the Meiiderc ; 
and though it were louiid, it could not, from the position of the 
liiglilatids of the Chersonese, oe within view of Samothrace, Even 
though we had not the traditionary evidence of the later Greeks to 
guide us,, these circumstattce.- alone should remove every doubt as 
to the identity of the Plain of the Meiidere with the Trojan Plain 
of Homer. * 

As the (lata w^hicli the Iliad affords for determining the site of 
Troy depend chiefly on its position with reference to the rivers, 
our first step must be to ascertain wliicli of the streams lu tiic plain 
are the Scainander and Siriiois of the poet. 

The City between the rivers. HonKn* indicates very clearly that 
the city lay between the two rivers, whic];i had their sources in 
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Mount Ida (11. xii, 1')), and joined before ificy ft'll into the sea 
(II. V. 771 )- ^irecks wcio enciiiuprd uii the sea-shore, 

and persons passing from the eaiiip to I lie eity, and vice versa, 
passed over one of llie^rivers, and one only. 'J’lius Friatn crossed 
the Scainaiider both in ;:oin<^ (o the cam|) and in rctnrninji; from it 
(II. XX I V, 34‘). When II<‘ctor’s fncinls were carr\ln" him 

home woumled ti> the eily,.the^v c^me to the Jnrds of Seamaoder ; 
and the Trojans in the last liallle ciossed the /o/v/.v of the river in 
their retreat (!l^ xiV, 4;5‘2. xxi, 1). Lastly, when thefireek and 
'rrojaii iinnies,,w<Te lii'hliii^ in front of the city, sonn tunes close 
Jo the walls, and sonu-tiines at a short di->faiice from them, tlie 
battle is said to “ loll back and forward hcfuurn Simoi^ and Sca- 
mandcr" (i'oiu\>\ II. iv, 5(i7. vi, l — <S()). li is not once mentioned 
that individuals or either army crossed the Simois. 

17ii‘ 7{irrr.s. 'Lhe streams in the phiiii aie, S, the Mendere, ris- 
ing in the summit of iMoniit Ida, 10 miles ion^, ;>JO feet br^tad, 
dei'p in the time of Hoods, hut neaily dry in the heat ot summer : M, 
the Donibnk, a torrent fioin the western chain of Iila, 13 or 14. 
miles lonji, (lO teet bioad when its bed is tilled, but iiearl> tiry in 
snmnu r ; it joins the !M« ndere at U ; 'L, lh(‘ Kirke-joss, s imles lonj^, 
13 feel bioad and :) deep, accordinf; to Clnwaher, rising; lioni 40 
.spunks at Y, and havini; a perennial i iirrcnl: P, the Kimair, a 
torrent ap))arently JS or 0 miles lon^, iisuil: in the westtrn chain 
of Ida, and neari> drs in summer. 4'ii(‘ plain has the appearance 
of a <lead level; Imt as the MendAo, like all streams subject to 
inundation, coiitinmilly laises the irronnd on its banks, the middle 
of the jdam is in reality rather liiuher than the sides, and the waters 
of the Kimair wlieii small, niiablc to tbrcc their way to the Men- 
derc at I\ ‘;lide alonii tln‘ loot of the I’miiiencc U, and join the 
brook of Kalelat ()'.mak icMr fl : the waters of both thiM! proceed 
iioithwaid betvweii (i and I .a^ marked by a (lotted line) to the 
Duinbrik, M ; ami .dl thre»* tali into the bay near C, by a short 
stream. Llmis the conr.se ol the iivnlcts in summer; but in win- 
t<‘r, when the wateis arc heavy, the Kimair joins the iMeiidep at F, 
the K.ilil'at Osmak at K, ami flic Domlirik at IL 

'riiere are two iipinioiis with r^*^ard to the Scamam .. Mi, 
Wood, Major llennell, and others, hold it to be the Mendere S ; 
but Lhevaher holds it to be tlie small pereindai stream It may 
he sately said that the former opini»m h. - .dl ihe evidence in its 
lavtir wliicli Ihe case admits of; and ihiW the laiter has nttthin ][4 to 
lecommend it, evcopt that il accommodates a particular theory. 

Sitnnandcr. Strain) describes tlie Scamainicr as lisinj^ in the 
Iniihcst part of Mount Ida, in the same hill with the Gnuiiciis and 
Lse[>us, ,111(1 falling; into the sea at Si^euni (L. XT 11, 60*2). There 
is not the shadow of a doubt, therefore, tliat the Mendere was 
the wSeamaiuler of Strabo, Herodotus, and all the later Greeks; 
and this single civcimi<itance%iight to he decisive ; for we can bring 
a hinidrcd examples of gvers preserving their ancient names amidst 
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grtater (haiiges tliitn look place here belwcen tlio ages of Homer 
and Herodottis. I'he entire loss of the mime would not havt‘ been 
at all nnaccdiHitable ; but (^liexalier rei]oiies us to believe- - what 
is alljjgrilier unexaiujiletl in liLstorV' -that the names of two cele- 
brated rivers \\ere tr.irisfened froni the sliVaiiis to uliich thc> be- 
loni;eil, to two other streams, which had lU) light to the appel- 
lati(»«t.. • • 0 

Homer.'* expressions <leseriptive i>r the Seauianih r ean be ap- 
plied to no stream hut the Mendeie, without^ ol)\ ions violence to 
tin; sense. 1. 'r!it‘ Seamamler is repeatedly railed “the river’' 
(ll. It, SO'o. xxi\, ,r)l\ a tith' .pi‘'tly due to tlie iOemlere, which 
is tlu' <mlv ii\<‘r III the p! bjit which toidd n(‘N(u bi applit'd t<» 
su( h brooks as (he Kiike-joNs or Domhuk, when placed by the 
side of a stream like the Memhue. ‘2. 'I'he expressions aj>plii'(l to 
(he Seamander in the Hook, “the great wilhd<‘ep whirl- 

pools, i!jc \ oi lii^iiioi;". S( ani'aiidei , tin* wide-tlow ing impi tiioiis 
ri\rr, whn h iiinod iled the plain, and bote awa\ im i: .ind iiorses 
in Its Hoods,” would e\i(hiitly be wcjim* than Indieious d applied 
to aiiystieam but the Mimdeie, which is large, deep, raj>iil,aiid in- 
undates the plain ashore deseid»e<l. :j. 'The religious lioiiois paid 
to the Mendeie, and the ejiitln I “ sprung from Jo\e/’ bestowtul 
n|>on it, are not only merited !)\ its superior magiiiin(l(‘, but are 
happily explained by the fact, that its source is a magnilieeiil cas- 
cade issuing out of Ciargarii^, flu* summit of Ida- -a spot held sa- 
cred as the earthly throne ofMovc (11. vm, 17. iii, ‘: 76 . x\iv, 
308). t. 'I lie name of Xantlius, j/(’l/ou\ which the Seamander 
also bore, is peeidiarly ap’prieable to the IMeiidi re, the yellow color 
of wbosi- waters has repeatedly attracted the nolieo of modern tra- 
vellers (Claikf’s ’rra\. d^lli Hd. Jii, 1 lobhonse’s 'J'lav. 710 ). 

Ungratefid as the task is to argue against ])ar:ido\e.s, we shall 
examine xery briefly the claims of the Kiiki -joss to be consi- 
ilered as the Seamander. I. The Kirke-joss does not rise in 
Mount Ida, where the Seamander rose (11. xii, 18), but at the 
foot of the bdl of llotiriiabasiii, the site of Clie^?Ifft?r’.s Troy. If 
be call this one of the roots ot Idal then Troy could not be placed 
on it : for Horner tells us expressly, llial Tri'y was not on the roots 
of Ida, but in the plain (II. xx, 21()). 2. The term Xanllms docs 

not apply to the Kirke-josk, for Chevalier says that its waters are 
remarkably limpid. Tlicre is nothing in it to account for the dis- 
tinctive epithet of “ spisung from Jove and the title of ‘‘ the 
river” would be ludicrous when applied to it in a district which 
contained the MendereT. 3. To bestow the titles of “ the great 
vortiginous river,” &c. upon the brook d Kirke-joss, 1.5 feet wide, 
and 3 deep, would be so palpably absurd, that Chevalier found 
it necessary to elude the difficulty by a stratagem. He supposes 
that the battle w'here these epithets chiefly occur, was fought below 
the junction of the rivers, at F, ancf that the .confluent stream had 
the name of Seamander. His assumption, that the Mendere a 
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hiri^c river 40 niilrs i^ave up its niiinc to a siiiaH brook wlilcli 
joined it almost at the shore, after it had swalh^wed up many 
lari^er streams in its course, is about as prohahle us that the names 
of Scam.tnder and Simois had heeii transferred to the wron^ livers 
between the a&^es of Koiner and Herodotus. With siicli a latitude 
of assiirnplioii it ini^ihl he possible to prove that 'I roy was on Mount 
Ararat. With all these hel;.s, however, the difheulty is not re- 
moved. Tor lh(‘ place woert* the 'I’rojans plinii'ed in is called 
i\u* ford (II. x\, i\ winch implies that it wiia the point where the 
liver was nsuaHtj < ros^id. Again, the title of, the " ri^cr witli deej) 
/[jnifs,” is giveii to a part of the Scainander near the cit>, and far 
Hi •orn the ford (II. \ x i, Moreover, the thiod is not ascrihe<i 

lo the coiidiien] sticam, hut tr» each rivi r si parately ; for it is only 
after the !Scaiijainler had <»^(rl^>wc<l the plaiii liiinsclf that he calls 
to Simois to swell hi*^ waters (II. x\i, — 3C4), and C'hcvalrer 
testihes that Ins Scainuiider ne\er o\eillo\\s at all (l.dmh. 'J'rans. 
Vol. III. 'J\il>leau, p. I.astly, had Achilles ( rossed below the 

junction, he must nc4 essarily have crossed C’hcvalu i's Siruuis 
(the M<*nd(‘ro) again to get to Troy of which Ilonier says not one 
word. 4. Homer mentions two springs, tme hot, and one cold ; 
but (3u*valiers springs (at Y) are cohl, and alt of om* temperature; 
and instead of two, tln ie are !welv<* or sixteen. Mr. .Maelaren, 
Jiowever, was mislaK<‘M in thinking that there wen* iiec(‘ssiiijl\ /c/ ///, 
as the 'ruikish iiaiin* (Kiik 4 -jo*«s, “ (orly eyes”) seems to mduate. 
I'oi'fi/ is used in tlie luistem languages to cxpn ss an iiidehnitc 
iniinl)er.' Nor does Hoiin r’s expression iicply that the two springs 
Mere tin* head foimlaiiis of the liver. For4ie places the sources of the 
Scamander in Mount Ida, and the city in the plain (II. xii, IJ). xx, 
« l(>); and since sjnings in the plain could not he liie head fountain.s 
4»f tlie liva r in the iiiounlain, they iiiusl have been nienly .sources, 
w hose waters I'ilhcr th»wed into the river as an adjunct stream, or 
were conceived to rise from it, as Strabo understood. Upon the 
whole it ma> he said, that there are few points in aiieirnl ge*)gra- 
)>iiy mon* im4<«pii table, than that the Memiere is the Scamander 
of Homer. • 

Let IIS next liupiire wliat river eorresponds to the Si?;.*, s. And 
in this Inaiich of the argument, to .sa^e room, we si.all assume 
without proof, what is not now denied,* anil could easily he esta- 
blished by Strabo’s evidence, that the hill of Issarlik, I, is the site 
ofNew Ilium. , 

Simois. Strabo tells us, that ** two elbows or bent ridges pro- 
ceed irom the highest part 4»f Mount 1<la,«thc one towaids Sigenm 
(A\ the other towards Khatcum (C), foiiiiing together a seinicir- 

' Thus, t'li.iidin mentions a ri\’cr near Erivan, named “ Forty Springs 
Sa\ar\ or rouiiul<>ri mentions one of the same name in Crete; and 
Mr. Moiicr uhst-rve'^, that ilie flioderii name of Ferscpolis is “Forty 
1‘illars/' though this is b) no means the number of culiiinns standing. 
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cular line, and inclosing bctwWn them the two plains of Simois 
uitd Scaniaiuler ; aiul farther, that these |wo plains (of uhicli the 
Scaiiiandriaii is the broader) arc separated by a neck of high ground, 
or hilly ridge, which begins at New Ilium, ^nd reaches {eashcard, 
as appears from another passage) to Kebreiiia, and joins the semi- 
circular elbows ” (L. XIII, 5.97)- The features of this description 
will be recognised at once in the skeleh. The ilbowSf or bent 
ritlg^s, proceeding towards SIJ;emn *«aid llhoitenin, are evidently 
V LU anti V W, w hich together form the seinudreic W V V LU. It 
is ef|uall\ inipos.sihle to mistake the fitck, or hillY«tract, beginning 
at New Ilium, 1, and proceeding eastward, till it the seini- 

circle. It is clearly the ridge or hilly tract 1X0/ And it is 119 
less indisputable, that the two plains of Simois and Scamandcr, 
iwf/o.s<7y by the semicircle, and separated {\\ei neck I X O, are 
the plains of the Doiiihrik, M, and the Mendere, S, of which the 
latter is accurately described by Strabo as the broader. 'I'he Doiii- 
bnk is llierefore beyond a <lonbt the Simois of Strabo ; and every 
other circuinslaiic e that writer has mentioned respecting this river 
confirms the conclusion. Thus lie tells us, that the Scamandcr 
and Simois, approaching the one to Sigeum, and the other to UIkb- 
U urn, unite a little belbre New Ilium, and form a lake or marsh 
at their embouchure (L. xiii, 597). Now, no river approaches 
Hhmteum (C) but the Doiubnk, nor Sigeum (A) but the Men- 
dere ; they do unite a little before Issarlik (1); the marsh alluded 
to still covers the space from^H to C; and it is obvious, from in- 
spection, that the liombrik is the only river which can be con- 
joined with the MoiiderCi^as the cause of their existence. To all 
this may be acbled, that tiie inhabitants of New Ilium held tlieir 
city to be the Troy of Homer (Strabo, L. xili, 593 — hoo), a pre- 
tension which they never would have advaneed had New lliuiri 
not stood between the rivers then known by the names of Simois 
and Scarnander. That the Dombrik was the Simois of the later 
Greeks, may therefore be regarded as certain ; and without 
strong reasons to the contrary, this may be held j^ y cisive as to its 
identity with the Simois of Hoine^. 

But the Dombrik corresponds better with the Simois of Homer 
than any other stream in the plain. Tiic Dombrik is the largest 
stream in llie plain, exccjft the Mendere, as we would expect the 
Simois to be (Hobhouse, p. 7‘f9)« Mr. Turner found its bed 60 
feet wide. Dr. Clarke describes it as dry in summer, but as a 
powerful torrent, bearing all before it in winter (Tiav. ni, 231). 
And this character corresponds to the terms Homer employs ; for 
he nowhere calls it a large vortiginuus river, as he calls the Sca- 
mander; and the violence and impetuosity he ascribes to it when 


* The form of this dividing neck or ridge is copied fiorn a map in Vol. 
II. Part 2. of Cboisenl's Voyage Pittoi^sque, published in 1820. 
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swelled, he elsewhere iiserihes to a nunfer ton'vnt (II. li, XXI, 
ii08). (!hev:ilier and Major Ueiiiitdl iiold llie Siniois to he the 
'J'h^ inhriu'), hut v\<* li ive seen that U wa.s not 1 In* I li \ luhriiis of 
Strain) ; and the iollnw^nj; eir( niiiNtaiie(' ib almost <k pohilise proof 
that it was not the 'riiwnhuiis of llomei. 'I h<‘ Donihrik is evi> 
denily h(‘s(. adapted the toi tents ni the plain to aet aiiamst 

an oh|e<'l plaeetl at the month ot the Seamaiider, where the (ii<ek 
- cntienehiiieiit stood. Now 4h<‘r. tin* ]>oel i):usters the eitihl rixers 
of Ida to demolish tig* rarnparts, (In* Nnnois is in the nnmlnr, lint 
not. the 'riiMuhiiins (II. xii. If)'. Had the DomhiiU been the 
Th^iiihnus, Is l^nol pl.un that tlie I’liMnlnins w<inl.l li.ne hern in- 
I'klded ainon^ tin* .oj^enls of (h -^li net ion, anti the Sninui omitted ? 
Lastly, lead tin* Snnois ind joined the Seaniander (*h;se upon the 
sea, as tin* Dondnik does, hut failhei u|>, as at 1\, we may be 
certain that sonn* bodies of so lar^o* an aimy would hav<' passed 
the eoniliient stream hel<»W' tin* jnin ljon, ainl ap|>roaeheil 'I'loy 
across (he Simois. Yet we tiiid not a sini^U* trace <*f such a move- 
iiM'iit. '!'(» all this we shall add, what Mr. Maelaren Ims n^erh)oked, 
that the accurate D’Anville, ihon^h he was aware that Tococke 
held this river to lie the 'J'iiy mhriiis, has put it down in ins map 
as the Siinois. 

77/e (jiri’t'k' Camp. The two rivers liehii' aseerlained will assist 
IIS in (h'terininin^ (he position of the (ireek camp. J. 'The site ol 
(he camp must evidently he sonu'where in the l(‘\el heach helween 
A and C!, the rest ot tin* shore* b(*in;;,j'oi ky tor five or si\ miles on 
e*itlier side*. It iiiiisl he on the west side of liie cmhoiichnre — not 
tin* east, for (he load from the camp to the city ci(‘ssed the Sen- 
inandir on/i/, as already shown, d. 'The spot was necessarily //«f, 
fur it admitted the ships to be tirawn up to the inland baiiiei : it 
was ceiur/v/ with sztndsy as wc are dislnietly toll! (II. Xll, dJ): 
it was A///r///, for the troops were crowded (II. \iv, :)()): and it 
lia,d two or more tiimnli elected elose hy it (II. vii, dot. xxili, 
1 (>•.?. <7 mv/A. 'These eii ciinistaiiees put li»”ethcr lea\e no doubt 
that (be ton^nuM^f flat sandy soil at Koiini Kale (west of 1^) was 
at least a part i>f the (ireck eaiitp. 1. I'lie northern extn mity of 
this point of land, Mr. Maclareii thinks, is susceptible e^ itherof 
increase nor diniinntion, because beiii" formed of saiuL. deposited 
by the current of the Hellespont, u'itlioiit an :i!(eratioii either in the 
nature of the material, or the velocity of tin* current, (both of 
which are extremely improbable,) it rcust remain unchanged,’ 
1/Utfortlie following reasons, be thinks, that at an early period, 
the emhoiichurc of the Mcnderc was farther. from Sigeum, and that 
the sandy Hat extended more to the eastward as shown in tlic sketch. 
First, It is natural that the Scamander, (lowing through an alluvial 


* This depends on the principle which gives stability to the matters 
constituting the beds of rivers. Sec Art. Uiver, by Professor Robinson, 
Kncyc. Critl. • 
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plain, and raiding il> bed continually, ^llonld snnulimrs tdianpjc 
ltd conr>e. Now as I Ik* at'Ciininlalion of snii i?» i;r(*iitent on tin* cast 
sitic of tin* plain, V. lino the iorr(nlr» of tiu! Kimair, Kalifat OMiiak, 
and l^junbiik tall in, (lor lln* Kiikt* jo*»s oatricij no alluvion,) ilic 
ScaniainU-r wmiM inliir.dly seek out ll'. n^w clKuinrI on I lie wrsl 
sidr,wlu*if lilt’ irsi'^lanti* least. Kvi ry cliangt* must thus have 
sliifr^'d Its nioutli a lilllc more ^o liie westward ; and we see, ae- 
(‘()rdini»l> , that the present eii.inn/^1 rfr !> IS not in the middle of 
the v.dlov, but close to the western t‘innu'j;ees# '1 he .stream iif the 
llellespoiit must ha\e aidetl tlii'^ efleet. Sreondhf, we tind such 
It ehaiioe pi()\ed b\ Sliab<.\ mea-'nieinents ; for tfle month of the 
Scam.iiidi'i , wliu li is now .>() stadia fioiii tin* site of Now llmiif, 
was 111 the time ot Demelriii'', no moie than ‘J()»(L. \in, 
and eoidd not, llieiebot*, be in any pai t of the present eiiaiiiiel 
oflh(*M\er. I'/iirdhf^ Sir illiani < odl obsn vt'd the remains of 
♦ levelled channels (.n the < asi ‘.ule, where onr xasoiiiii^^s woiihl in- 
duce iis to look foi the ancient eonise ((rt'll’s 'I’op. of 'I’lov, p. 
4.1). 'I'Im ^.e niav be etnisidered as clear proofs that tlie river has 
shiitt'd wesiw.-.nU, nr.ir its month, th(nn;li t lo’y <lo not detei mine 
the i \tenf <if llie ehani;e. But, assuniimj; that the cliaiiLre ha.s Ix-ni 
"oiiij^on III a latio eoriespondm;: to the Inm', and that the distance' 
of the estuary from I, w inch is imw DO stadia, was CO stadia ‘2000 
years an^o, iMr.Maehnen has calculated that its po.sition in the time 
of Homer iiii^ht he tihont 1'., to which point he has condneted tin* 
.sujiposeel course of the ri\er*from K, f()llowinL>; pretty iii’arly an 
anrient channel obsened by Sir W. Ciell. I’lie sandbank, wbu li 
e\i.sts aloiiij; the north eikve of the slioie, here (markiMl ni Major 
llenneli's map) shows, in Ins opnnoii, that this cronnd wa.s orii^i- 
nally loniied hv the Hellespont, and that it would consist <5f dry 
sand, like the (mint at Konm Kale, till tlie river in its migrations 
invaded it, and .sweeping away the siimis, re|)la(rd them by its 
slime and mnd, and eonverlcMl the soil into a inarsli. 

'Idle space thus marked out for the camp (honiided by a donhle 
line in tlie sketch) is about a mile loin;, by ", of a^ile broad ; but 
exclndiii" the small eminence on tvdncli the tw'o w'eslmost tumuli 
stand, the breadth of flat ^^rouiid capable ol rcceivin*: ships, i.s 
about lialf a mile. I'he spot thus indicated as tlie site of tbe 
cani)), corresponds in eveij essential feature wilb that of Homer. 
It was situated on a wide bay into which the Seamandcr fell (II. 
XVI II, 140). Its posilit)!! was i^ood for defence, bavin*; the sea 
on tlirce sides, and it was conveniently placed for drawing daily 
supjdies from Thrace ^11. IX, 71). ■I'’ extent was such, that 

the voice of Agamemnon might be hei rd from the centre at both 
extremities (II. v;ii, 222). The ships from want of room were 
not drawn up in one line, but in rows bchmd one another like steps 
of a ladder (II. xiv, 30). Now, sujiposing that the vessel.s were 
11 or 12 feet broad each, like thoae of which Xerxes employed 
313 to make a bridge 7 stadia (3300 feet) long, and adding 8 feet 
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more for open space and passaj:rc8« then we find that five lines upoif 
a piece of ground like ikis (**ach line J of a mile Ion") would con- 
tain the whole 1 186 ships of the Cireeks. Again, since the ships 
served as well us tlie (tnits to lodge ihe troops, they would not 
occasion much loss of space. Now, supposing the army to anionnt 
to 6'0, ()()() iiien, ami allowing 2 t, 500 sepiare yards for each lOOQ 
men, acconimg to ilu* military riil^ of the Romans ((lihhoifs 7>- 
ciific and J'all, Chap. 1), it'is found that a halj a square mile, or 
a s|)ace exactly of |Im‘ extent liere assiinied, would have suthced 
for u cariij). Aifd since this was the space the Romans allotted 
for their camp, when thej had it in their power to lake what room 
lliey pleased, w hile the (.treeks in (heir camp w<*re crowded, the 
space might even he reduced si>mcwhat. As it is, however, it cor- 
responds well with tile ti'rms lionicr cmploxs. A sin face inncli 
smaller wonhl scatccly have containeil the sliips and troops; in a 
surface iiuu h largiT they would not have been erowded. 

Trojan vuvampnunl. 1 lector ha\ ing driven the Greeks within 
their eiitH'iichincrits, and wishing to he at hand to attack them if 
tin'v should attempt to einhaik during the night, thought it neces- 
sary to encamp in the fn ld. Instead of taking up his station, how- 
ever, close to the entreiichnieiit, “he withdiew the Troians to a 
place oil the hanks of tin* river, at a ilistaiice from the ships, where 
they remained (luting the night, and kindled, heturen the (ireek 
(ntrenrhfinnls and the Seamander, a thousand fires which shone 
lie fore Troy’' (II. viii, I<K). 550). Mr. Maclaren thinks that the 
Trojans oc( iipied the jiosition marked by curved lines from the 
high cliffs at D, to the marshes at K, blo(^kading the camp entirely 
on Ihe land side. I’lie woids used show that the IVnjaii en- 
campment was at some distance from the ships; yet it was not 
very far, for Agameninon, standing within the ciitrenclimeiits in the 
night time, saw the 'rrojan fin s, and heard the martial music and 
the noise of the multitude (11. \, 11); and Doloii the spy, when 
close by the (iireK lines, speaks of part of the Trojan army as just 
at hand (II. x, 4K)5. 431). It may b(' assumed, therefore, that 
the (ireek rampaits were not (jiwtc a mile from the nearest i»art of 
the Titpan army. Dolon, who was standing near the »aniparts, 
no! far from one cxtrciiiity of the Trojan camp, and at a place 
where the ground was niarsiiy, (as shown by the marsh-myrtle and 
reeds,) must have been in the low ground hetwicn B and E. From 
fliis spot he describes (by the light of f:i^ probably) the Carians 
and other tribes, chiefly archers, as posted upos /itV dXos “towards 
the sea;" the Lyciaiis and others, chiefly cDfV'alry, as at Thymbra ; 
and the Thracians, newly airivecl, as liard by at the extremity of 
tlie camp (II. x, 428 — 434). Wc may suppose the post of the 
Caruiiis to lia\e been at D, where they w'ould be towards the sea ; 
and being badly armed for night service, they were properly 
placed at a distance from the acetic of action. The post of the 
cavalry for the same reason would be at F ; and the Trojan infau- 
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trv, upon ulioso vigilance ami firmness most reliance could be 
pLiced (II. X, 415)), though not meniion^d, would thus he noare!»t 
the eiKMiiy, and in the place most exposed to assault. It is curious, 
that the Thracians, though newly arrivcrl/and necessarily hy wa- 
ter, yet appear, from the order in which Ihey are named, to have 
hecn farthest Irom the sea. Now, tins only shows that the sea 
aIhuiliMl to was not the licdlc^poiit, which they crtissed, but the 
Jlgean sea at D, wheie the coast consists of steep dill's, at which 
tivMips could not disembark. • 

Thf/mbra, If this explanation be admitted, Thymbra ought to 
be about F, and the Kiike-joss should be the Tli^mbrius. lii re- 
ality, if ( hyiiibra derived its name from a river, as Strabo states, 
there can be 111 tie doubt upon the subject, for ihere is no other 
stieain on the west side of the Scamander, where the Trojan army, 
auxiliaries and all, were posted. 'I’iie nature of the ground strength- 
ens tills i<i<‘a ; lor the perennial stream of the Kirkc-joss keeping 
np a pi rpetu.d verdure, afi'ords something like a reason for the 
name of rhymbra, borrowed from an odoriferous herb ; and farther, 
as the |)l.vce would snp[)ly both pasture and water for the horses, 
it was ill all respects a lit station for the cavaliy. Strabo’s account 
ol the 'riiymbniis is so coiifmed, that it can merely be received 
as evidence of the existence of llie river, without (bdermiiiiiig its 
place, liiit instead of entering further into this suhjecl, we refer to 
Mr. Maclarcn’s work. 

Tomb of Jins. When theflrrojan army was encamped along the; 
Scamander, Dulon told Ulysses that Hector was tben (during the 
inglit) iiulding a counctl at the Tomb of llns, '* apart from the 
noise of the camp." 'Fhe tomb was, llicrcforc, not in the camp, 
but at some distance from it. Again, it was towards the town, 
for the Tr«>jans passed it next day when flying to the city (11. xi, 
and as the army was posted on the west bank, it should con- 
s<fpu'ntly be on the opposite side of the river. And there accord- 
ingly we find it was ; for Friam, going from Troy to the Greek 
camp, passed the tomb of Ilus just before he enme to the river 
(II. XXIV, 3i5)). It should, llieRTore, be on the direct route be- 
tween the Greek camp and the city, and may very reasonably be 
identified with the tumulus G. Hector’s object in holding a coun- 
cil here, was partly to deliberate undisturbed by the noise of the 
army, and partly to communicate with the town, to which wc find 
him sending off a nics^jage, directing the old men and youths to 
keep guard, and from wliicli he had to order down provisions for 
the army (II. vili, 5lf — 545). 

The Tlirosmos. The Throsmos, vi lich is a term of doubtful 
signification, is used by Homer only Inree times, but under cir- 
cumstances which seem to define what he means. J . The Thros- 
mos was on the same side of the Scamander with the Greek en- 
trenchments, for it was on the nigbt when the Trojans were posted 
between the ramparts and the river, that they were said by Nestor 
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to l)e encamped on I tic 'riirosinos near the nhips (II. viii, tsp. 

riio potitioA c»f the Trojan armv, lic iv saul to he on 
the I hrosiiif>s, ;t|sr) ^poivell of siinply as a plain (II. v IM, .*>08), 
and a part of llie 'I’nnali plain (11. x, 11). 'I'lii^ is entireK over- 
looked hy llK)se who tfiink it indispensable to find a hill i<ir the 
eneanipiiH 111. 'fhc' 'riirosinos inelnded .111 eMensive space*, for 
it is applied to the \Nhole ground oorcupit'd by the Trojuii artiy, 
one win^ ot \vhi< h was near the another at ihe Seam.inder, 
and a part at 'fliMr.lira (II. \, KiO. 1 * 28 . 4. It was not 

always applied to the same piece of "round, for wlien tlie 'rrojan 
arniy sh‘pt tin* hrst time mi the field, thev retired to tin* h.ink^ 
of Srainandi'r ; the second time ihey di'l not so lelire, hut re- 
mained clove to the ramparts, and were (»nl\ diiv« n to tin* ii\ei 
next day allei many fniimis charees (II. \\, passim. \\i, I): 
yet (heir jiosition (mi both occasions is said to lx* on the d’hros- 
ino.s (II. 'I he expression, lher(‘f(>re, was not conliiied to 

an isolat(‘d hill; hut was aiiplied to an extensive tract of ground 
ehiiraelcrised generally hy a plain surface. r>. It cannot he under- 
stood to mean nothin" more than “ saltms campi stris,’’ an open 
plain, as Mr. lUyant thinks, for in this case it would have been 
applied to the plain on the 'rr(»jan side of the river, wbeie the chief 
battles were fon"ht. On the contrary, in the three instances where 
it occurs, it is employed to dis(in"nish ctc/i/v/rc/// the "round on 
the (irecian side of the Scaniainh'r, ami we ha\e s(‘('n that it ap- 
jilies to the whole of that ;:toniid, froifi (lie camp to the Kirke^joss, 
and from the sea to (he Scamander. Now, there is hut one cir- 
cnnistiiiice which disiinirnishes ihi.s side of'the plain from the other 
- that it everywhere rises into a "ontle aedivity. And, that the 
expression really refers to (hi> peculiarity, is contirmed hy the use 
of the word in other writers, where it is found to mean “a gentle 
ascent*’ (Hohlioiise, p. 7 lleyiie also understands the word 

to si"nify a gentle acclivity; and in this sense the term as eiii- 
ployed hy IJomer is singularly distinctive and appropriate. 

Sift oj the dtp, AVe lia\c now a numher of fixed point- from 
which we can pursue our reseat dies respecting the site cd froy, 
with some prospect of success. We know the situati a of the 
Grecian camp ; and a multitudo of facts and details connected with 
the movements of the armies enable us to fx a certain distance 
from the camp, within wdiicli we are sure the city must have stood. 
AVhen this distance is determined, our inqfiiries are limited to a 
very narrow space; for, first, we have ascertained the Simois and 
Scamander, and know that the site must be* sought between these 
rivers ; and, secondly, we know that it must be a hill, surrounded 
gonendly hy a plain. When the problem is thus circumscribed 
its solution will he easy ; and we shall find there is hut one spot — 
the hill Issarlik — that can be reconciled with the various fads and 
circumstances connected with tlfeTroy of Homer. 

That the distance of Troy from the Greek camp did not exceed 
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three miles, wo think may be collected with peilect cortaiiit}’ from 
the lollowing circumstances. • 

1. The iiiiirch and nieeliiig of the armies in the first battle indi- 
cate tliat the distance was small. Com}>ariiig 11. ii, 7 SO. 80S. 
Ill, 1 — 15, we should conclude^ that the K \'0 ai'mies started nearly 
at the same time, and a<lvancing by a simnlraneoiis niovemeiif, 
nie^ of course about midway between the city and the camp. 
And yet, it turns out, that in this iVisiiion theyare so near'IVoy that 
Helen and old Priam, seated on the walls, aie able to distiiigiiish 
the persons of the Grecian commanders iu the rft^ld (11. ni. 1()1). 
With ordinary powers of vision this could scarcclj be done at the 
distance of a mile. * 

‘2. When the duel between Paris and Menehuift took place in the 
))Osition jii>t mentioned, near the city» Hector sent thither for 
two lambs, and Agameinnoii sent to the licet for one (II. ill, I Hi). 
All the detads induce the belief that the laiiih from the licet ar- 
rived as soon as those Inmi the city (H. lit, ‘J43. 20.S). J.el the 
reader peruse the cireumstaiiiial narrative of the poet, and let him 
then try if he can ucoiicile this incident with the su|)positioii that 
the (ireek army was then before Strabo's site, O, or C’hcxalier's, L. 

3. Prisoners, or horses and chariots, taken by either army, were 
not kept III the rear as they would have been had the distance from 
its station been great, hut were sent olf during the battle by the 
ca))tors to the city or the camp (II, v. Hj;'). 32‘>. vj, .V^). 

4. 'Pile tires kindled by t4ic 'l'n»jans during the night on the 
hanks of Seainander, at a distance which we have seen could not 
exc eed a mile, or a mile and a half from the Circek ramparts, arc 
said to ** shine upon, or before Troy'’ (ll. viii, 3.')7. x, 12). I'he 
second passage seems to imply, that Agamemnon standing at the 
ships, saw both the Tr(»j.in tires in the tiehl, and the city illiimi- 
nated by their light. At any rate, the expression necessarily sup- 
poses a short distance between the Trojan camp and the city. 

o. When the rrojan army hud taken up its station on the hunks 
of Scamander r/Jler nightfall. Hector orders the Wonps to bring 
quickly from the city oxen, fatttd sheep, wine and bread, from 
their houses ” to the camp for supper, and < t)llect wood tor fires, 
which was accordingly deme quickly (II. viii, 603. 646). Now 
an attack being intended un the Grecian lines at day break (in 74 
hours), it was scarcely possible to go to a city at O, or L, to collect 
cattle, bread, wine, fise-wood, and return over the same space 
with flocks of sheep and oxen, slow-pared animals, to get these 
animals slaughtered aifd dressed, and 'o allow a needful time for 
sacrifice and eating, within seven Iiouih and a half. But the pro- 
visions were for supper, and the troops arc described as repo.sirig 
round the fires the whole night after being refreshed by their food 
(II. viiT, 549). 

6. The blockade of Troy by the Greeks seems to have been 
much stricter than a city al O, or L, or^any spot more distant than 
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I, could be exposed !o fn)m an army at Si^eiiiii. Hector asks 
Polydiunas if he was not llrcd of rcinaininj; shut up within the waifs^ 
ill coiibeipience of uliicli the city was impoverished (II. xvn, 'J87)> 
Priam asLs pcrinissioti df Achilles to scud to Mount Ida for wood, 
saying, they were t^hut vp within the citify as Achdles knew 
(II. xxiv,()02). Achilles tells that wliile he foui;lit, Hector durst 
not venture tfci/ond the Scri^uu putt's and the beech- tree (IL.ix, 
3.^2). And lastly, from the time that the (Greeks arrived at Troy, 
I lie Tro jan women had ^iven up the practice of washimi; their tinens 
at the hot and co^ld fountains^ though these weie under tin* walls 
(II. XXII, I At). All these circumstances show that thecitx was near 
the camp, and the two List lead us to snjipose, that the moment 
any person passed without the city walls, on one side, he could he 
seen either from the camp itself, or perhaps the lull above. It will 
be seen that the hill, I, alone is snthciently near, and has the ex- 
posed situation which these <ietails imply. 

7 . On the mornin<; <»f the day after the hist halile, tlie IVojan 

herald, Idieiis, w uni hioOev, at dtnj -break, fiom the city to the (Meek 
camp, where lie found tlie chiefs sitting; in council at the ship (»f 
Agamemnon, — he settled a truce with them for buryini» the shiin, 
— relunietl to Troy, and delivered the result of liis mission, — after 
which, the 'JVojans who were ready assemhied, issued out of the 
city to collect iheir dead from the field of battle ; and there they 
iiiel the (ireeks, (who came for the same purpose,) “ v'hen the sun 
rising in the heavens had newly thrown his rays upon the fields'* 
(II. VII, 3SI. ‘V23), '^I'lius ill the short interval lietweeii day-break 
and sunrise, ora little after it, which could *scarcely exceed an hour 
and a half the herald had passed twice ovir the ground between 
ike city and the camp, and the (ireeks arid Trojans had each passed 
over one half of the space. Nor can the word he translated early, 
and applied to a period before the dawning, for Idmus could not 
think of going to an enemy's camp in the night-time. It is obvi- 
ously impossible to reconcile this incident with the supposition of 
a greater distance between the camp and the city than throe 
miles. « 

8. Patrochis began his attack at the post of Ajax, \h^ jiart of 
the camp nearest Troy. He beat ott' the iirst divisions of the 7ro- 
jans there, but as there were other bodies siill in the camp, he 
followed the fugitives but a short way, evidenily not farther than 
the nearest point where the river could Le grossed, \iij. E. From 
this point he led back his troops to renew the combat at the ships, 
“and did not allow them, though desiring* it, to ascend to the 
town (II. XVI, 284. 3^8), an expression which clearly implies 
that the city was near, and that the eminence on which it stood 
began to rise from that very spot. It will be observed how justly 
and exclusively this manner of speaking applies to a city at I. 

9. Preparatory to the last battle, when the Greeks were drawn 
up in front of their camp, and the Trojans between them and the 
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• 

Scaniaiider, (about E,) Minerva excited I lie Greeks, by shouting 
from llie ramparts, and the resounding * shore (that is most pro- 
bably the hill at Sigeum, A); and Mars on the other side, excited 
the Trojans by shouting from the citadel ^!l. xx, 51). The city 
thus ajipears to have been so near the camp that, when the two 
urinics were drawn up in a position extending from E up towards 
1), summit of the city serv^l Mar^ as a station to animate the 
troops from by shouting, exactly as the hill at A served Minerva 
on the other side. How could Stars have made this use of a cita- 
del at C) or L"? And is the hill, I, one foot nedrcr*the shore than 
this incident requires i 

10. On the day of the first battle, Agamomiioii calls the (irceks 
to an assembly at day-break, and proposes to theimto return home: 
— they joyfully agree, and disperse through the ships to prepare 
for their dej)arture,---aro summoned to a second assembly, wiiere, 
after several spctches, a resolution is taken to remain; — they 
again disperse among the ships, take their forenoon repast, ))crforiii 
solemn swcrilices, and then draw up in battle-array befoie their 
camp (II. II, 1 — l(il). These proceedings in so large an army, 
encamped over the sjiace of one mile, must have consumed nearly 
one half of the day. Let us see then what is done in the other half. 
The Greeks advance till they are so near the city that Priam can 
distinguish the clm-fs from the wails: — here Paris is challenged hy 
Menelaus,and a long pause ensues, during which Agamemnon sends 
to the fleet for a lamb, wine, <tc. — saerilices are performed, — the 
duel takes place, and Paris flies, — after which the armies join battle. 
The Trojans are first repulsed (II. v, 37), and must of course have 
retired very near to the walls ; — they prevail in their turn, and force 
back the Greeks to a position Ivi vrjvai, at or near the ships (11. v, 
788). The latter again drive the Trojans close under the walls of the 
city (II. vr, 256. 4-35). Hector goes to the Acropolis and orders sacri- 
fices, then rejoins the army, and after fighting some time in the ranks, 
challenges the boldest of his adversaries to single combat. Nine 
candidates present themselves, speeches arc made, and lots drawn, 
and Ajax, on whom the lot fell, fights Hector till the approuch of 
night puts an end to the duel, and both armies return home (II. 
VII, 282. 306. 311). Thus, in little more than one afternoon, 
the Greeks pass four iimto over the ground between Troy and 
their camp, twice fighting, and twice simply marching. Besides 
this the armies rest on tije field while a herald goes from the viei- 
Dily of the city to the camp, and returns with a live animal, and 
while two duels are fought, one of whieii was preceded by solemn 
sacrifices. We leave it as a problem t» those wrho would place 
Troy at L, or O, or R, or any spot more distant than I, to recon- 
cile these facts with their theories. 

Mr. Maclaren then shows, that when we take tiie route from 
the camp to the city by parts, noting the different 
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mark in it, iia- the Scaiiiander — the tomh of llus — the 

Eriiieus — the lieecli-trcL'; and a^aiii, wlieii we examine tlie details 
of Pi'iaiirii joiirriev in the Qttli book, we are conduclef) to a con- 
elusion precisely similahr as to the distance. 

\Vc may I lien consider it as proved that Troy was within three 
tnilcs ot the (jreek camp. Now there is no hill within this dis- 
tance of the ground hetween Scamandtr and Simois^ hut Issar- 
lil\, and that liill oiii;ht therefore to lie the site of IVoy. But far- 
ther, tin* ground in f.ie neighbourhood of the city and of the camp, 
and at all iiiternlediate places, is uniformly described by lioiiiiT as 
a plain. I'lioiigh such minute objects as a tig-tree, a myrtle, a 
beech-tree, a tumidus, diTp sands, and trenches nr hollows, are 
mentioned, there is no hill or eiuiiieiice (excejit Ihitieia, a tunnilus) 
once alliidi'd to in the movements of the armies. This is easily 
accounted for if 'IVoy was at I, since the height on which it stood 
would he \\\v first and onUf hill that occui red on the line of march ; 
but if Iroy stood at \. at 11 , or at (), the entire silence of IJoriier 
as to the hill of Is^arhk, which the armies would constantly pass in 
their inarch, and w hich must have been of impoi tance as a military 
(lost, and bis regularly deseribing the gKiuiid with sm li iiK((nalo 
ties of surface as a plains aic ditliv ulties wIiilIi we loaxe those to 
exjilain whose theories draw such couseijuence.-* after them. 

'I'ruy stood on an eminence, as is clearly shown hy the expies- 
sions ascendiup; to it, and dt setudins: from it, lUnm bvat bp the 
winds, and hv tlie pwripices nndvrHhv iitadil (II. til, 'Jo.i. x\ i, 
\v, o.'iN, tVc. Od. VIII, oOS). Issailik is a hill about seven 
furlongs in length, by five in bre.ulth, vtitli i gentle .isceni on all 
siiics but the north, where il presents a locky front, of seveniy 
feet ill height, acconliiig to Mr. Turner, ft is, n shon, exactly 
such a hill as we should imagine a priori Troy occupied. The 
fact that a city of the same name existed on the spid, fiom a [>erio<l 
reaching hevoiid the ejiochs of regular history, and tliai tins ?ity 
received vimIs and honors from kings and cni)(|uerors, on the sup- 
position that il was the Jliutn of the poet, are all circiim dances 
strongly in iavoi of the hypothVsis. Nor is there a argn- 

inent 111 favor of a more distant position, which canuof be easily 
answered. 

In this outline of Mr. Maclaren’s argument, the neeessily of 
being concise has compelled us to leave ooi a nudtitiide of details, 
and even some entne hranehes. He eiucss into a long discussion, 
to slu)\v that Strabo’s site of Troy is the hill C). liy dissecting 
the passage lelating to the course of llccltfr and Achilles, he en- 
deavours to prove, ill opposition to Clievalier and Heyne, that the 
flight was not before, but round and round the city. He has an 
elaborate argument to show that the two westmost tumuli at Si- 
geum, arc the identical monuments mentiuned by Homer. For 
tbesf tuul fur a fuller view of flie reasoning we have abridged, and 
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for bis objections to the sites proposed by Strabo, Chevalier, Dr. 
Clarke, and Major Renncll, we refer to the work itself. And we 
shall conclude this article by observing, that Mr. Maclaren’s theory 
has brought us back very nearly to the spot Itxed upon by Danville 
before the present controversies began. • 



EXPLANATION OF^THE SKETCH. 

A The promontory of Sigeum in the Aegean Sea. 

B The position of the Gn ek camp according to Mr. Maclareii. 
The three dots represent three tumuli, of which the west most is 
supposed to be the tomb of Achilles. 

C The promontory of Rlucteum in the Hellespont, with the rc* 
puted tomb of Ajax. ^ 

S The river Mendcre of the present d; y —the Scamandcr, ac- 
cording to Mr. Maclaren. SFB its presei.t course to the Helles- 
pont ; SFE its ancient course. 

M The river Dombrik of the present day — the au^ icnt Simois. 
MEB its present course. 
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K The junction of the brook of Kalefut Osmak with the Men- 
<lcre. • 

P The junction of the brook of Kiinair. 

T The brook of Rirke-joss, the Th^mbrius of Mr. Maclaren. 
It once joined the Mefldere at F, but is now carried hy an artifi* 
cial cut Q to the TEgean Sea. 

L Chevalier’s site of Troy, with the springs of bis Scamander, 
Y half a mile below. 

R Major RenneU’s site of Troy marked by an elliptical dotted 
line. ^ 

0 Strabo’s site of Troy according to Mr. Maclaren. 

X Dr. Clarke’s site of Troy, the modern village of Chiblak. 

1 The hill Issarlik, the site of Ilium Rccens, and also of the 
Troy of Homer, according to Mr. Maclaren. 

Dotted lines mark the present course of the sea-coast from B to 
C, and the present channels of the Mcndcre and Donibrik to 
their junction at B. 
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No. VI . — [Continued from No. LIL oGj.] 


collecting toys 

And trifles for choice matters, worth a spnnge ; 

As children gatliering pebbles on the shore. 

Paradise Regained. 

I^ AnYAN’s Clironicle, Par^ vii. Chap, ccxxiv, (ExpcHition 
of William Rufus into Normandy.) “ The master of ilie ship 
was afinyed, he sawe the whether so darckc and so cIow-*y, conn- 
sayled the kyng tooe lary tyl the wynd wouhl blowe more fa- 
vourably. Hut he commaunded hym to make all the spede that 
be coulde upon hys lyfe, sayinge that he never heard that ever 
any kynge was drowned. And so he passed the sea and landed 
in Normandye.” Compare this with Caisar’s speech on a similar 
occasion.— The same work contains a story of a miracle, wrought 
in vindication of the title of an Archbishop of Canterbury. This 
poi nonage is represented as having in the presence of William 
planted his pastoral staff in the ground, by way of a testimony” 
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against (lie monarch ; the croster, acc^irding to the annalist, 
remained irnmoveably fixed in tlie earlli, wiih ti radical obstinacy 
resembling that of the Roman standard •on certain occasion^, 
and nith an equally good effect. 

Was the following passage of Silius Italicns intended as u 
defehce by anticipation against *the^ charge, which has been 
usually brought against him, of distracting hia reader’s attention 
by a perpetual change of scene ? 

riectite nunc vestros, tleliconia numina, gre^sus 
Ortygiii* pelagus Siculique ad littoris oram. 

Muneris hie vestri labor est; modo Dauni^regna 
iEneadum, modo Sicanios iiivisere portus, 

Nunc Macctum lustrare domos et Achaia rura, 

Niiiic vaga Sardoo vestigia tmgere iiuctu, 

Aut Tyriai quondam fundata mapalia genti, 
lilxtrenuimve orbeni et terrarum invisere metas. 

Qiiare age, qua litui, qua ducunt bella, sequumiir. 

Lib. XIV. iiiit. 

Polyb. Frag. Lib. xil. 23. ’JXXa jxoi Soxsi TriKrSijvai Tlfxctn^f 

av Ti/xoXscdv, ire^iKoh^rjxw^ Iv aur^ (sola sc.) SixeXlu, xuiuntg 
h o^vfiafeof (TuyKphTO^ rstf STrt^avso'TXTOii rm 7jgu)u)y, xav 

uuTo§f vvsp *lTa\iag jaoVov xai SixsKixg TrpxyfJi.UTBUOftevog, elxorcog 
7rcipu^o\Yfg a^ioiSrivai Toig 6wep rijg oiKOVfievYi; xa) tguv xaSo^ou Trpa^eouv 
TTSTTotrjfjLsvoig Tag (TuvTx^etg, We have here the origin of the mo- 
dern proverbial phrase, a storm in a vincgar-bollle.” ( riie 
above passage, with the whole of the xiith book, from p. 413 to 
440, is headed : Res Locrensium,” though it has nothing to do 
>vilh that subject.) 

In the catalogue of a classical bookseller lately published, an 
Aldine Livy is noticed as follows:**^ Livii llisloriuruin Decades 
1. 111 . et IV, — In beautiful preservation — wants the .sccund 
decade. 


IMITATIONS, &c. 

^am fratres inter ahenos — 

Pnecipiii suiito, Sec. Pers. Sat. ii. oG. 

Hence Pope : 

Where o’er the gale, by his famed father’s hand, 

Great Cibber’s brazen, brainless brothers staml. 

Dunciad, i. 
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Quid te, turpissimc, bellis 

Insens, aut sxvi perteiitas Pallada campi r 
'I'll poles alterkis studiis ha;rere Minervii*; 

'I'u telas^ non t^la, sequi. Claud, in Kiitrop. i. C71- 
Hence Dr^den in his translation of iEn. vii. 805. 

— noil ilia colo calatliisve Miner vai 

I'cemineas assueta ttiands, sed prselia virgo 
Dura pali, tc. 

She diose die nobler Pallas of the Field. 

' super arbore sidiint, 

Discolor unde nun per rainos am a refulsit. 

/i:n. \ I. a03. 

Thus a late poet with characteristic splendor : 

Iiigli above was spread 

'Flic emerald heaven of trees of unknown kind, 

Whose moonlike blooni.s and bright fruit oveihead 

A shadow', which was light, upon tlie waters shed. 

Revolt of Islam, x il. 

A writer in the Adversaria Liternria, (XLVI. v394.) quotes 
the following lines from Hesiod, with a passage to die same 
purport from Livy : 

OvTog fjih TTotvapKTTO^ 0^ avTOi frivrot voi^crj], 

(^poia'(raixsvo$ tu k eirena xu) ej rt\oc ^(riv afJLslvw. 

8<T(}\og au xdxeivbc, og ev eiTrovn ’7rifl>jTai. 

Of 8s xe avTog voerj, fjifjr aXXou axoucov 
ev Sufiu) /SaXATjTcn, o8’ aSr* CL^grj'iog dvYjg. 

Machiavelirs observation is very similar. Sono di tre ge- 
ncrazione eervelli : Tuno intende per se ; Taltro inteiide quanto 
da altii gli c mostro; il terzo non intende ne per se stesso nc 
per demostrazioiie d’allri.*' We quote the above (being ourselves 
unversed in the WTitings of ^le Florentine politician) from a 
modern work, remarkable for the beauty and value of its quota- 
tions; from which we shall also extract another passage, t iled by 
the author (S. T. Coleridge, in The Friend,) from an oid English 
writer. He (Charles Brandon, Duke of Suffolk) liked well 
the Philosopher’s division of men into three ranks: some, who 
knew' good and were w'illing to teach O'licrs; these he said were 
like gods among men : others, who, though they knew not much, 
were willing to learn ; these he said were like men among 
beasts : and some, w ho knew not good and yet despised such as 
should teach them ; these he esteemed as beasts among men.” 

It has been asserted lhaPHorace never elides at the end of 
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any Sapphic line, except the third. (VVe suppose the cas(M)t 
was excepted i see Lib. iv. Od. il. 255.) instance 
however occurs, Lib. ii. Od. il. 18. • 

Phraaten,* 

Dissidens plebi, nuniero beatorum 

Eximit Virtus — 

• • 9 

No. LI. p. fi. i. 11. omit the case of/ lb. lOG. end of 
paragr. I, read Virgilian or Miltonian.*' L4I. 229. 1. 27. 
some W'ords are transposed. * ^ 

In a late book of travels, the words lloTa/Aoivog rod 

Ac(rfi'MmxTOi (part of an inscription found in Lesbos) are trans- 
lated “ the chair (or throne) of Potamo, king of Lesbos." 

In No. I. of the Nuga> (XLVIII. S8G.) mention is made of 
several prevalent errors in the orthography of ancient niinies. 
V\ 0 add a few more instances. One very frequent corruption 
consists in the substitution of es for a in the terminations of the 
names of dynasties, as the SeleucideSy the Alcm&onidesy 8cc. 
more es[)ecially of modern ones, the Ahbassides, the Ofiimiades, 
the Sassanides, &c. This, like so many other barbarisms, origi- 
nates in the imitation of French usages. Ji^i/stkus for /Egistlim 
is also common; similar toi which are ihppolitus (otherwise 
Jlyppolitus), Lpbia, Ci/neas for Cineas (originating in the fre- 
quency of a similar beginning), Dyonisius, llietys (where two 
independent names are confounded, as in Zenocrates, compound- 
ed of Zeno and Xenocrates), &c. Xanlippe is common so 
also, by an opposite error, Tkrasi/menus, Vtolemif from /7 to- 
KspoCiOi (some write Ptolomy) militates against analogy. Pto- 
kmee, the old form, is better : 

Ev'n so the Macedon, as tales agree, 

Was taught to dream i^herb for Ptoleijpee. 

Dryden. 

Where Macedon for Macedonian is also observable. 

Peneiis is ordinarily made a dissyllable, and Ey(Z a trisyllable. 
Nepenthes is frequently spelt nepenthe; there is no authority, 
indeed, in Homer, for ^vmg it any name at all. Miss Wright's 
Gargettium, &c. may oe left to sleep with Lady Morgan s 
Secyonia ; but the Edinburgh Reviewer on Demosthenes ought 
to have known better than to mistake ^Dptirai for the inhabitants 
of Oritum, 

In the poetry of the Anti-jacobin we have 

, ■ ■ Sage laws ! 

Such as Lycurgus loved* when at the shrine 
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or tiie Orth^an goddess he bade tlog 
1 he little Spartaiiii. 

Tills false orlhugrapli^ originated in Pope's false quantity. 

With horror sounds the loud Orthiaii song. — II. xi. IS. 
'i'lie Kiiglish translators of the age ot Pope and Drydtn seem 
to have considered themselves entitled to an almost boundless 
license in altering the quantity,' and indeed the spelling of OietL 
names. Jiistancesiare every where occurring ; ex. gr. Laodain 
foi I^odamas ^Pope, Od. xii.) And loias for /Eoliis (Dr}d. 
A^n. XU.) Modern translators are more scrupulous in thesi 
matters. Mcnelaus as a trisyllable reminds us of Adam Wood- 
cock's nude Menelaws" in the Abbot. The old lenderings of 
(jieek words are frequently preferable to the modern on<*s. 
P/ii/anthrnpe is better than philanthropist. So also theulogue. 
We have also theologer and philologer, 'riie practice of lernii* 
iiatiiig every thing with ist is but one instance of that rage for 
ctassical formation and termination of words, which in later 
times has produced so many strange moiistcis; as pugilistn, 
calorimeter^ generalogyy herhorization^ &c. &c. &c., iiiclndmg 
the higli-sounding would-be Greek denominations by winch it is 
thought necessary to designate all new inventions in the public 
prints. Sed hactcuus de quisquitiis. 

Boinroi\ 

GR^CULA.^ 

In Amici cujusdam Cantahrigiensis niiplias. 

vodev TOiade (Toi, pep^rr, al3ov\tot ; 
tI tout’ Rgao'aj, Kavra^pav vewTegoog 
yoLfish 8*8a<rxwv; ttoD iroS* ol TrajXTroixfXoi 
!<rovT ayme^y iroo 8« (rvfifioXoi xXwtoi, 
ffSfjLVol re xuxAoi, xti rplywm irivo-o^a, 
si xaca vioTTj^ to7j ya/;40if cyxsiVerai ; 

In Chrysidem, 

T^g 86vpo(runrov XeCtritog favflov xi'^u 
SnrtroTj Tgoiro»<riv eJSov sx^ovo'^SfxEvov 
Asx’TOio'i fxiv Tu icpmr exio'Ts^ir 
frXoxafj^oic ea-s7Sov xa* vixci/x-evo^, 

stfujVy OT c'jS* auTij <r^e firj^avwfAevrj 

haUlT afieivov, oiSi xaAAiov iSAstsiv. 
eTTSi 8' a7r\a7(riy a5 xofxaig, civsv ;(A/Sijj, 
i9(rxijjxgvi]v e(rf78oy^ey9a 8^ ttAeov 
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6iA,f}v avaacoiVt ^ ra TCpM\ i^a6fJLoi(ra' 

Tu fJLiv yap, ilhg, T(p Sff, (Tfjxvotijy evf^V 

heuTtpoL fLQi fpovug <ro<pwT^a, 

In malam optimi cujmdam anttoris vcrnoncm, 

^I^TOcS', iepeug mg T^g Jiyu^fTov, irKacrag 
ovSov /Soffiov, ?Xiov irpoo’jjxao'aff.* 

If/ Monodiam quandam de Yi. B. Sherid(fhi obilu. 

^Slg d=»ov S/xvoy ajx^l Jr^/taSou^ ra^o) 

TifLmv 89p^vT)(r* eu ye TOi* £u)xpif)pu* eyco • 
xaAAiffToy elvai, eirt<rTet<rSut povov. 

K. 

yit/ Amu'um, qui Tragadia script ionem suasenit. 

Vis me Soplioclis dicere barbito, 

Torquate, iiriitum. Parca potens vetat, 
Multiitque calata figiiiis 
Detinct in latebra Malhesis. 

Mox forte, claudet festus ubi mcu» 

Janus label cs, et fuga niensium, 

Fessam rcmulCebo quietus 
Calliopes per ameena incnlcin. 

Sic ipse, duri ({iiuni stiidiis fori 
Piinix dici tempera triveris, 

Gaudes rcclinatus maniac 
Colloquio recTcare curas. 

K. 


' Vid. Baileii ilfcroglyphics 
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ON TIJR 

I'ABLES OF iESOP AND BABRIAS. 


No. III . — [Continued from No, L. p, ri7l.| 

tAB. 3G2.^ — Aljxo^g, */1pvlov, xai /t?c«v 
Atjxog dga^ flpo/SaTov ex Troifiviou 
MTT^d/jul^ev «ij Tir^v i^lav xofri/jv 
^ AeoDV he toutoj e^ai'pvf}^ <rovavTrj<ra$ 

a^fiAPTO TO TTpO^UTOV* Q II (TTU^e)^ 

vop^tuiev eiTrev altxco; fjpsig roupLoy 

TTwg 00 (TU TYjpug rovg (ii(Tp.obg Tovg cupyuiougy 

Too pri Tvpavvetv xeip\ hvvcoT anxTY}, 

«AAa wavTOTS ex5*x?iv rolg otnogoig ; 

6 he Aectiv yeXacrag, Hv hi y\ m Aoxe, 
htxafcog ea-yeg vno flXov to hoSiv ; 

Versus politicos niodo non omnes detexit Coruiiis p. 37f). Fa- 
bula paulo aliter scripta olim exstabat inter Nevelelianas N. 
238. unde paiica delibavi. 

Fab. 363-=:Bodl. 94. apud Tyrwii. p. 20z: 172. 

6 Atjx&eig avo Afupfiyjxog xat 'Epfitjg. 
vecijg TtoT aorolg uvhgiiTiv /3y9i(r9e*cr>j<, 
jdcwv Tig ahlxcog eXsye Tobg fleoyj xpivsiv* 
evog yap a(rg/3o0$ e|u,|3e/3ijxoTOf 7 r\o!w, 

'TToXXobg (Tov auTco p^rfih aWtoug fiv^crxeiv* 

xai TaOJ’ OfLOu Xeyovrog ola (ru/ji/3a*v6i .0 

iro\XJ.v ott* auTOV hp.og ijxSe fivpfi^XMv, 

(Tireuhouv ayvag Tag ituplvag anoTgwysiv* 
rt<^* 5 V 05 8g <rvvEiTaTri(Ts TOvg itaYTag* 

EpixYig 8* eiruTTag tw tc pajShlcp •nalwv 
cIt* oux avi^Ei, ^Tfi(x)*Tobs ieovg ujxwv 10 

elvai 8ixa<rTaj, ohg el <r^ ixvpfiYjxuiv ; 

Totam fabulam, in qua Choliainbos jam latentes bis viderat 
Tyrwliiltus, nietris modo non oiiini pane absolutist restituit 
Coraius p. 411., quern palam sequiluv ^^chncider, Schneiderum 
vero tacite Bloinfieldius. 

Fab. 364. Vid. in CL JL Na. L. p. 565. 

Fab. 365=:Bodl. 104. Tyrwh. p. 21 = 172. 

Zebg hixatTT^g, 

0 Zeuf Tov ’Egi^riv rag dfji^agTiag flyijTttiv 
sv do-TpaxoKriv eyyp^fovroL, xlfiwrov 
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aTTOTiSsvai *x6Xeu<re irXijo'/ov fiaxwv, 
oirwj exaoTou raj avfltwga(ro>oi. 

T£x)v S* 00‘T^axcev (ruyx6;^ujUL«vc«v i-n aX^i^Aoi^ ; 

TO juisv /SpaSiov, TO 8* Tap^iov J|U,wiVrs» 
elf Toii JiOf Tfltf ^eipaf eiWoT* eyfluvoi 
ra Tttjy iroyY]pa)v, ot> vpoo'^xe dauju^^eiy, 
av Ouartrov a6iKwv, o\l;e*Tif, xaxwf wpao'o’jj. 

lltijus fabuUi; vv. 3. et 5. emit Tyrwliittrs ; ccteros, pra ter 
tres iiiitiales, Schneider, quern tacite sequitur litomfieldius. 

3. Ms. Bodl. TrXyja'iov auroD, Voces omittit Ms. Vatic. Ipse 
dedi TrXijTiov ^axojv. Jovis daxouf commeniorant scriptorcs pro- 
bali. Cratinus in Archilocliis apud Suid. v. Jic/g ''EvSot 

Jiof /xeyaXou $aK 0 i, quocutn synonyma sunt dpovof et c/<t>pof : 
cf. Soph. Fragm. liicert. 3. Jioj a7 re ^raga flpo'vov uy^OToiTsu 
B}^ofji.evai. Callim. M. in Jov. C)7,a xa) TrsXaf eicrao Unde 

Jiitclligitur (Ed. C. r2(i7. ^»5v* (rJvdaxof Qpomv. 

(k /3^a8jov et Tax*'^*' Atticc penultiinani producunt. Atqui 
dixerit Atheniensis /SpaSurepov — et Sao-Tov. 

8. Ms. Vat. Toov ouv. Syntaxis est nulla. 

Fab. 360. Vid. in C7. JL No. xlix. p. 21. 

Fab. 367 .— Ovof, Kvvihnv. 

'Ovov Tif trgefe xbvlhtoy re MsXiraior 
6 ptev ouK Iv awX^ vapa ^arvaio'i SeTpLWTijf 
KptSdg hpaye xoil ^oprov, wo'irep elMei' 

TO xifv/8tov 8e evp6S/ji,oo$ wai^ov, 

Tov SecTTroTijv ye woixfXcoj •nepKrxeiigQv , !j 

f Ixeivof 8* auTO xart^m ev roif xo'XTroif’ 

0 8* ’'Ovof aX)]dc0V, [oXijy iTnjyTXnio'e J 

wupoy f/Xijf J^jxijrpof, yifiipcig 8 *, Sx>)y 
aywv a^* S\[/ouf If aygow O’, oo’m ^pelot, 

8)};^d£if 8 e duptw xal vegio’o’oy oipucufaf 10 

wacrj) Oscopoiv Iv ajSpoTiirj rov <tx6ijlvov, 

^aTy)]f oyfii)]f 8eo’pia xai xaXcuf 
U TO fjLeiToy auX^f ^Xdev diitTpoL Xaxri^cuv. 

(Talysiv 8*, are xau v. e^eXe xal Trepia-xaipeiv. 

T^y ptev Tpavefav If pfreo'ov e/SaXey flXa<raf, 1 5 

atravToL 8* euSuf i^Xd^ijcre ra (rxBuij* 

oeix’yoyyra 8* evSiff ijxde deiriroTriv xpouo’uiy, 

vwTOig nrepi/3af* eo’^drou 8e XtvotJyo’J 

depaTTOvref Iv pi8<ro*f eo’wo’av aj 8' el^^v, 

8ixpai(n xopuvaig aXXof aXXodev xpowov 20 

exTsivov 8e xauTOg Zirrcir Ifex-vei, 

^ eTX»)v, eXefiy, o? 8wo‘8a/|uiwv* 
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yup trap* oUpiCiv oux h^ok^vf^fJiY^VJ 
^uiui 0 6 fieKisoi xwilicp vapityovpLTf^ 

Inter lios versus ineft.se Choliambos noiimillos per (ranscnnuiii 
vidit Cuiaius |). ::)71 /quo adjutiis Schneider p. IJy. fabulani 
inudo non omnem nietris restituit. 

1. Ms. TTcevu ui^ciiov. i^t Mt^^nulov cxtat in siinili fab, ed. 
II ud. et in Gaicno ibi citato. 

(}. Versus quid An iitpote politiens stare notcrat. Sed reliqiii 
sunt Choliain^fti integerrimi. Et hie Choiiambns poterit esse^ 
.inodo Irgas rexvov do^, vtt* aurou *xs7t’, uywv Sworj^, xoKTroig. 

7. Ms. 0 y ovog T^)V fxlv vvxTOL aXiTj^wv. Schneideri cst oAt)v, 
ineum vein e7t^vTXri<rs. Midta non ante vulgata dicerc potcrain 
dc ktrayrkdlv sirpe depravato. Vernin eire^w. Adi tainen inea 
in f7. J/, No. XIV. p. 3().i. Quod ad vuxra oA>jv cf. Aristoph. 
EceJ. .‘jf). 5f). Ampliid. opud Athen. n. p. fij). 15. et Phcrecrat. 
apnd V. Arixottrion. 

14. Ms. (ralvcjDv 8* owoia. Coraius voluit oTroTa xiloiv. 
f U), Ms. ujg sUov ea-actitrav. Voces levitcr imitavi. 

*0. Als. xpoivelag xQpuvatg. Atqui ineuin dtxpoiic't tuetur 
Aristopli. Pac. (J.'K). 

121. Latet menda. Nihil video. 

Fab, 368. — iral(cay, 

''Ovos ri$ eU th idofMC xa) yrall^oav 

Tov xspoLfiov e9\a' xal T15 airoy &v9g{Lxaiv 
eTrddgafJLUjy xar^ye, t» foX« TraJuiv 
6 8’ ovof 7r^o<*auToVj 0 $ to vwtov ^\iyxh 
* xai fxrjv vlSr)xo'$ y wpociijv 

hspTTsv vfj.di§ auTO touto wot^o-a^/ 
llanc Fabiilani metris restituit Coraius p. 2G8. 

Fab. 36y. — ’Ogvifioflijpa^, lliphif xai 'AhMXTopluxo^, 
'Ogvi9o3f,pa 

fj.i\kovTi Wjx/3pav X0c) triXiva SiiTV^o'iiy* 

6 8s xXa)fiog i^tx^v ou8ei>‘ o5 yip ^yg^vxer 

wgfj»rio‘t 8* ouv Iliphxot toim/Xov (uirxi, :> 

ov i)fjLigai(ras elx^v elg to 4»jffU8iy. 

6 8 ’ auTOV ouTco^ ixsreuff xTtuKii, 

(Xsywv), ‘ TO Aonrov 8 ixtu« ti Toi^aeig, 

Srav xuvtjy^g ; rig 8e oroi (TuvaSpoiiTfi 

sutjtmov iysXfiv ipyioDV ^iXaXA)jAe»v; 10 

rivog juisAe^oO vpig (rof) ^;^ov tnrm(retg ;* 
a^r,xs TOV ffgp8»Ka’ x«» Tavaygaioy 
MXsxTOpjTXOv avXXn^iip l/3ovAij9)j* 
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.lUsop and Babrias. 

6 fK rerecupou xXoLyfiv elir* ^»r^(raj 
‘ TToSev |tx-aS)7a*«i, WoTOt «iV ?» Af/vti, l.> 

rov wpiiAavTiv airoXea^af fjL9 ; yvcjcrf t, 

TTOT ivvv^tun ^puirdro^og */2^/euy ; ^ 
i'^yaiv Ss Tig ire ir^otVay avajxvi^o*?*, 
or« (8^) dgo<ra)^rig ragadg hriv 6c>vl9cov ;* 

* xixslvoj elirev, ‘ ofcrfla cS^oe;, ^20 

OfjLoog 8s 8el fjd ekeiv (re* 8fiwva 7ro»^(r6i5.^ 
ilanc quoque fabulain Coraiiis p. restituU : qui kiyuiv 
insrruit in v. 8. et tov in v. 1 1. 

V. 1!2. Ms. yffvy^rijy. Reposui Tavoty^aiov. Suid. in Tavot- 
ypctioi citat Rabriaiiuiii ’^XtfXTO^iVxoJv TavivygaiMV. 

V. 14. Hue bene Schneider retulil pi. Suid. llsravpa, *0 8’ 
ex irsTuipou Kkuyyhv elm 0oj^<rag wdSsv /JLScSffTet yrdircrou — tov dpovofiov 
$6(rag fks : ubi Toiij). tW kiti^or^aag, Sed Ms. V^at. ^miiirotg, 

V. l.j. lonicuni est woVo'ov: iieqtie satis bene (ira*ciiin ttoVov 
in tali loco : debiiit essewoWov; teste Siiid, lIoiTTog: ubi cilatur 
woVtov irog et ^roVry; cSga. 

V. I(i. Ita Schneider. Ms. dpofiaitiv : Suid. wgivofxov, 

V^ II). Ipse hie inserui 8^ : et inox lego olaiu pro ol8a$, 

V. 21, Ms. oiucog Sa Sai <r;^aiv t* BeiTrv^crg*. 

Fab. 370. — “^Ovog xal Kucov. 

AliquanUilutn a Uergero p.*23. dcceptus, haiu: fabulain ipse 
olini volui pro metrica haberi. llodie taincii video eaiii ser- 
inonc soluto esse scriptam*. 

Fab. 371. — Fijiro'voj, "Ovo^, xal iloD;. 

^Ovov Tig tw Ro\ ^vve^eu^ev* 

^poTpta TTTM^cig fj,h, akk* avotyxalwg’ 
lm\ 8g Totjpyov (tif^epccg) eirkYigwiriy 
kdsiv efiekke l^suyog* ikk* evYipdiTU 

Ouvog, * Tig afe* yrjTrovouvTct tol iTKeuf} 3 

6 8e Bo5g Trpog aMv, *05v8j, wirmp eJeoSsv/ ' 

Versus politicos hiedetexerat Coraius. Unde Blomfieldio^ ni 
fallor, suspicio est orta de fabula pejoris moncta*. Atqui me- 
truni est revera Choliambicuin. 

V. 3. Bergero p. 18. rif^spoLg debetur. V. 4. Ms. eixskkev 
auToig. 

V, 3. Ms. T» yv^TTovep,* 

Fab. 372. — *0 irotgoixaTa^xotg eikticdlg xa)"Ogxog, 

Sermonc soluto scripta est fabula. 

Fab. 373. — xa\ Auxog. 

JJoifjLYfV ACxov vedyvQv evgwv* 
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xax Tu)v fTuvtyyug wo/jxvr ovt u^ap7ra(iiv 
CrxrjIJLVOV Of TM li&UCKUKiU ^y/TiV, 

* opu <Tu, /xi^TTCof raWa xotT e5of ag 7 ra?a>, 

(Tct^jTtu T? TTfo/Sara TroXXa x«i jtxarijv ?y,T^f.’ 5 

Ita v( rsus ipac lornavi e verbis mctii speciem vix ct ne vix quidem 
K;fcrt;iilibus. 

Fab. — rVeopyff, na*>, xai KvXoiol. 

' ey IlXiiOL^o^ Swo’/xaTo’i rouf (TTTopovg ougslv' * 
xaf Tif FetjDpyog Trupov sif v?ov (rireipoLg 
epiXotTTev eoTcif xal yag oLxpirog 
fjLsAaf KoXoitiv kaix^hg ^X6s Su(r^wya;v, 

^oipig T* o^yxTai (TTrepfjLaToiiv agov^alwy. .5 

TW IjXOXoo^ei (r«p«vbVv>)V KOlXr^v 

llu\ll(TXOg' o\ 65 ^u^?g lx cuvYfiilug 

r^xoiiov, el T^v <r(pgv8ovi]v ttot’ ijTi^xsi, 

xai TTgiv /SaXslv, sfeuyov* evpe S* s5 T5 ;^v*/;v 

6 /'“copyof aXXrjv, Tov re Traioa ^wyyjcraf 10 

l6i'$(3i(rxgv, ‘ cl wa], ydp opvscov f/ju,af 

(To^cioy SoXclcrai rr^v ^pev** i^viV ay Tolvuv 

gXfliocriv (aJ9if,) el piev aprov aiV^O'co, 

cry y* ot) tov agrov, <ripey8ov)jv 5s ptoi Bclcreu.^ 

04 ^agsf fjXSov, xavsfAOVTO T^vp^cljav. J5 

0 8* aprov aiVei, xaSax-s^ slp^s cryvffijxyjv 
04 5’ oux e$suyov tc« 8* 6 Half X/9c«v TrXfjgij 
T^v cr^evSovijv eSfioxsV 6 81 ys^v pi>l/af, 

ToO ptev TO ^piyiucty tou 8* ery^J/s t^v xvyypLfjv 

Toy 8* ay tov coptov oi 8* sipsyyov ex ^clpyjf, liO 

ripavfii (TuvYjVTctiv, xai to crypt/Sav YjpcijTOvv' 

xa4 Tif KoXoiog elore, ^^suysr’ avflgcoTroov 

ylvof TTOVijpov, aXXa ptev orpof aXX)jXoyf 

XaXeTv ptoflovTcov, oAXa 8* epya TroioyvTwv.’ 

Ilaiic fabulam Bloinfieldius erppellat modo non oninem i'itegram. 
Atqui fuit olim, quod posset cjus ingenium exercere^ JRtenim 
iiequc Coraius, versuiiin repertory neque Schneider poterant 
emendare v. 1. IlXeiulog Sucrpiaj ^<ravev (rzipov wgr}. Unde tamen 
ipse nullo moliniine erui, *Ev vXeiahg Syrp aTcri Touf (roropoyf cipelv, 
Certum elpeiv reddit illud l^uXaTrev. De verbo clgeTv vid. Ruhnk. 
ad Hesion. Theog. 901 . Flic cl^siv est vice imperaCivi. Fuit 
versus agricoluc monituro proverbiale. 

‘d. Ms. ev xXrigcp orypolf (nrslpag. Schneider vero p. 12S. 
edidit eij veov orupolf cnreipaf e Suid. v. Neog. Atqui irupof pri- 
mam producit ; neque pes quintiis potest esse spond'ecus. Dedi 
igitur post alios wypov elf vegy (rireipug. 
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Jl’lsop and Babrias. 

4. Ms. eSvc^ Dedi Babrianum k(Tiu6g, Cf. Fab. 3 (jS. 

8. Ita Schneider. Ms. iiuxBi, Coraiiis* idJvri. 

y. Ms. tips ^5. Mox SijXaicrflCi ^iKovg, Schneider (ppeva^ fr.~ 

XuiiTOLi, « 

]0. Ita Coraius. Ms. roTf. Mox a59*j debetur Schruidero. 

CO. Ms. BTipou Tov cljuiov. At Ss iieqi^t abesse. 

Fab. — /licTfiovoV ev vavTrijytcp, 

Hanc fabulain e Ms. Gall, edidit tludsr)ii. N. 31C. tt 
S( hiicider e\ Auguslano codicc N. 8. • 

A'!(rcii7ro$ el; va'jvr^ytov •rroT 

uywv* ecrxojvt/av auTov avSpcuTTOi. 
xaAou/xsvoj i'’ eU Tiy* avoxpt(nv efYj tuvtI* 

* TO TTuXai XoLo; re <^a<r* T^oog t? yeysvr,c(iai' 

TOV Of Jia, xa'i, (TTOi^tm aWo, Frpt hs'i^ai !j 

CfcAovra, xaTavsDcrai exgo^fiv 9o5fc‘«p‘ 

"npioTOV fjLSv e^sfrjv* opTj pO(pr,<rav Fr}$* 

ex OsuTspoo Sf xct) Ta Treot* eyu/xvwTSV 

lav Ss 8of>] TO rghov expofeh Sov^cog, 

wav ^r,puv5i <roi touv tI^vij ye [w?*.^v yXcicrtry)?.’] 10 

V. 5. Construe — Jiot fieXovTa Set^ai xa) F^v, (rTo*;^8*ov aXXo. 

V. G. Vice 7rapa*vgVa< dedi xaTavsuo’a*. JDe Jovis nutu dixi 
ad yl^sch. Suppl. *K). 

V. 7. Junge poi^ijcrav cum uSBop, 

V. 10. Mss. Ires coiiscntiunt in "'/Ip^pijcTTOf vfMv ^ riyyr\ y€vri(rt^ 
Tat. At longe exquisitiu^ legebat Anstotel. Hep) Merecip. ii, 
:l. citatus ab iludsono. /iio-atwov wopfipLei tivi opytfoftevcv /xw9o- 
AcyiiTat, coj pi,ev ^ Xipufih; ava,ppo^T,a’u(roi to pi^'ev wpcIoTOv Ta 
ogYi e7rolrj<re (pocvega, to 81 deuTsgov Toi/g V)fcrouf, to O'e TeXeuTaiov pocfi^- 
cracra fijga woi^cai wavra. Ubi manifesto legi debct to Se TeAeu- 
Taiov, e» po^i^creisv au, fijpa av woiijo'at wavra. El sane Coraius 
citat, nescio undci : sed male interpretatur r^v QuXa(7<rav- 

In Plutarch, ii. p. 830. C. legitua /JoAAajUrev^ yaiec^ctpe^si xa) 
TToAAa QaXuTTu : at legi debet 19 f’jga, i. terra^ 

Ibid. De iiieo est wA^v yAcoo-cn]^. His enim vucibus omnis dicti 
aculeus inest. Linguam ganulam mulieri exprobrabat iteruin 
aEbopus, teste Comico ad Vcsp. 1401 et sqq. 

Fab. 37 G. — Bodl.«47. apud Tyrwhiit. p. G — lG:3. 

Toecuv xal Fepayog, 

rspay'jp Tad; ^putroTTrepo; ttot rjpi'^ev, 

(rxu)VTOv<r* ae) ^pwr evfvyj tiv* ogi 
fjLVXTrjgiXOijiTM; r eKsys iro^ha xa^ec’fj.cu;' 

‘ sycu y^pt di; avao'o’a, ruy^avui y^goTov 
xa) TTOp^upav fopov<rd, 6 81 yaupcu. 
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On the Fables of 

TtiiOLuroL G’OvO’Ttv* ttAX* iytay Ag eyyttrra 
Tiiiv uG-ripcav* aviirTotfJLOn Tt xa\ ^muj' 

<rs S*, ij y iiXsKTpuonvu fjLtrA 
ocxgofirifjLctTlljfiiSt wB* avco \ey (0 )^ot(p€tv.' 

Totam fabtilam in versus politicos dispescuit Coraius p. 408. 

V. 1. Ita Berger, p. (JO. 

V. 2, Ironicc dictum t6<pwp, 'Attice scripturn esset ev^ifa. 

V. 3. Vox jjLuxU'rigUofjLTroii exstat in /lllsch. S. c, Th. 400. iibi 
Blomlieldius <:onjecit fuuxTripoTrdf/Liroi^, 

V. .‘5. yavptp debcliir Bergero. 

V. H. J'^xstat aXexTpvatvot in Aristoph. Nub. GOO. et 8ol. 

V. y. Ms. Vat. xtfTCDflsv Atqiii pavo «xpo/3>j^aTi- 

Hes^ch. 'AxpofirifxdLTi^r iir etxpot^ roig fi^iJLa<nv\'<rTaa-o. Idem 
'Axpfifid}^9tv dxgoig Tol; voirh evi^otlvuv : similiter Atlieii. p. 341). 
B. en uxqtay twv ovu^ouv e/3dSt^e. Musgrav. ad Sopli. Aj. 1217- 
tTr' ixqm oJSoixopfij citat Liban. T. iv. p. lG2. lit uxqutv •rropsvov- 
Toil SaxTuXoiv : ubi pliira Lobeck. 

Ibid. Ms. Bodl. oi^* aveu fa/vci. Unde eriii ciuS* ivo) keyoo 
ptiv, Bo dicto, Griis sublime volat. 

Bab. 377 . — Tolxos xal Ildkos. 

2!wl^ei xaJ oZtos, ut verbis Coraii utar, 6 fiuSo; *IafJipiloov 
AUjui Iambi sunt politici. 

r ab. 37s, — Bov; xai 0guvo;. 

€j»piyov Ti flru (ruy§7raTi)0’8 Bov; tt/vwv 
ekSoucroL 8* aurday ov woip^v ydp, pt^T>;p 
napu ru)V aSeAcfoJv, irou ttot ^Vy eirf^^Vei’ 

‘ TiOvrjxe, firfTeg, ilirov, igri 

ffXSsv irix^^TOv TgTpanouVy Cp ov xsirai 3 

ptaAa;^9«iV’ vj 85 0pDvo; YjpwTotf 
ipucwtr eccurrjVy si rocouToy dyxcp 
TO ol §6, ‘ oraue, fnij tiou, fjLtjrep' 

Hocircroy creauT^v, ehov^ ex fietrov 

)j T^v sxsivov vidTrjra fjt,ifi^<rsi/ iO 

V. 1. Ms. yivvriiJia : qua; gl. est manifesta. Scrips!-, ‘‘^ocratcs 
Ti phu, De qua voce Attica vid. mea ad JEschyl. Lum. 880. 
V. 4. Ms. TTpo «Sg«; : gl. iterum. 

V. 8. et 10. ita Coraius pro toioD et 7ro»onjTa. Blomiicldii est 
irjtue vice irauou. 

Fab. 379. — Xapa^pios xa\ airow ZlalS?;. 

XagctSpio$ ijv ti; Iv ;fXop vcottiucwv, 

Tw Tff xogoSeeXcp wgo; riv ogflpov avraScov, 
xai iraiSa; eT;^§ A>jiou KOfMiis flpevj/a;, 

Ao^oovia; ^8i) xal imooic^iydi xjijtaiou;. 

6 8g T^; apovpa; Beo-iro^;, mirriuwv 5 
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jEsop and liahrius. 

(jToiSspou afiijTou TO 6epo^, elire, * vvv wga 
TTuvTug xotXtlv fJLS Tou; f /Xouf, iv* ijxijtra;/ 
xul Ti^ Xapsi^piou Twv Tra/Scov 

^Kovirev oivTou, tcS re varp) fiijvJffi 
(TKovwv OTTOu (T^* iv AO'^aXfT fieTX(rT^(rfi , 10 

6 8* eiTrev, ‘ ouitcq xatpog^ hn tow ^u^eTv. 

C(rTt$ ^Ihokg wexQiiiv, ot^ 

wg $* aiSig Mtiy, ijklou $* x^w' axr/ywv ^ 

tj^rj ^eovra tou a-ra^vv imp^<rag, ^ 

fitaSov fjLsv flfjbbijT^^O’iy aupioy irefjLipttv, 1 5 

fji.ia’Sov 8e ^payfiotTfi^ogotg e\syt IdaeiV, 

sIttsv XaipaB^iog rolg neTi^(rlpLotg ourco^, ^ 

* vyw scTTiv upoL, icoLkhg^ aAXa;^oVff ffwyiiv, 
fr* auTO^ ajita xotJ ^iAokti wio-TfUffi/ 
ll£‘C fabula iiunieris suis primum restituitur a Cornio p. 
273. neque multo post a Sclincidero ad Aristot. II. A. T. iv. 
p. 488. Utriqup, ni fallor, facem praeleiidit lludsonus, qui 
primus Babrio^ Fragmenta apud Suid. v, Aofog ei'AfjLuv con- 
tiilit cum fabula apud Gell. li. 29- Coraium et Scbueideruiii 
seqiiitur tacite Bloinfieldius. 

V, 1. Ita Bl. Ms. sine re. Mox malim xp6\l/xg pro 6ptypag. 
V. 6. Ms. avSfipov oy ri 6ipog> Blonif. avivigoy to Sepog. 
Atqui latet ulcus quid altiiis. Nempe cum ro Sepog sit ayirjpov, 
minimc turn metendi tempus ^adest ; opperiri dies aliquot est 
nccesse. lieposui igilur eTrowTiucov o'TaSfgov af^riTOv to 6epog, 
Mcssis diem serenum agrrcolae prospiciunt. Id vel Cockniemes 
nonint. Quod ad (rraSepov, vox ea Blomlieldium laluit in C7. Jl. 
No. VII. p. 234. Alioqiii legisset aTotiepolj xaupLuTOg in /Escbyl. 
^vX^aycjoy. apud Suid. De voce aradepog Wagner ad Alciphr. 
111 . 12. citat VV. DD. ad Thom. M. p. 302, Ruhnk. ad Tim. 
et Scliellenberg. ad Antimach. p. 110. Bepeog (rraSepolo. Max- 
inie opportunus est Nicand. OijpioiK, 4G9. ** Hroi or as^loto flepe/- 

TXTog Irrarax axfiY}. • 

V. 8. BI. Aof>]$opaiv et in v, l6. SgayfiaTifi^opoig» 

V. 10. Ms. (TxoTTBly KB\auoov wou <r^lxg fieTaa^r^a'at. At (rfeag 
Attice dici neqnit. Neque rw ijSai couveuit illud xeXsucov, ex ore 
pulii alloquentis parentem. Propter Gellii verba pu//os suos 
asportat in alium locum iatiorem, hie repos ui o-xoircwv ovoo trp' 
6V a<r^x\el fisraiTT^irv], De locutione iv atrifjaAsi, cf. Eurip. He- 
racl. 398. *£v aa^^aXai ye tfyi i^guiTcixT av ^SovoV; de o’xoirwv 

oTow, cf. Xenoph. K. il. iii. 2. !• t^v xaTfDffiiro, (TKOirm 

o5 TSt^iO’Belf) TO fpoCpiov. 

V. 16. Ms. TTXTx hie et in v. 17- reduplicat. 

V. 27. Ms. nj^r/oirv Atqui TraTSt; nunc demum 
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erant wer^o-i/xoj, neque, ut olim, Vox infrequens libiario 

fraiidi fuit. • 

V. 18. Ms. aXKa^rjtj, Suid. «x toVcov. Sensus postulat 
hotyjtrt. , 

J^ab. 380. — XetfjLwv xul '*Eotp» 

I 'all. 38 — AeAiialy ku \ A'ogcivi). 

Ilau duae sunt prosaiciff. ' ^ 

J^ab. 382 . — ^uXXa xu) Bo'jg. 

Ill liac quoqiie Scazontas inesse vidit Coraiiis p. 27(')> 

llucteniis (Ic fa bulls, quus lyrwhitlus e Bodbiiano, t*t De- 
Furia e Valicinio codicibus in lucein vindicaverunt, quasque 
inetris, quantum fieri potuit, restituero ipse unu cum aliis sum 
conatus. Abo tempore fabulas, aliunde haustas, eodeni con- 
silio percurrain. 

P. S. Ex aiiimo pame jam cxciderat fubula quam niodo 
non onineni Tyrwhittus p. 23 — 175. eruerat e Uodleiano N. 
J3I. Eadem exstat in Nev. 162. Flor. 13. et Aug. 13. 

'AXwvri^ xa) lliphaXts. 

(TTiXT^ fiopfiv hxctvyxTO, 
b'ogav ot-TTaVToiv TroixiXaiTspav (cuoiv* 
flwev 8* 'AXwnti^* * elfA iymys xaXXlooy 
troO y** o6 to o'w/jta tov 8e voDv TrtTrolxiXfiat/ 

3. 4. Hoc distichon ita cxhibeiit FI. ct Aug. eyw aou xaXXlwy 
O^agyoo, ou to (Tw/Jia Tijv Se TrsiroixlXfJioti. 

Haiic meam de Babrianis dissertatipncni claudat Tabula, qua; 
quatcr exstat in collectione Coraiana p. 86, 7* Ht ne semel qui- 
dem scripta, qualeni Socrates tornaverat. 

^AXexToptg. 

’^AfXTOOiVxwv Totvaypaijovy 

olg ^oKTiv etvat du/xov, wtrirtg avdgcoTroig' 

cJv 6 jXfc'v fbutrev tig xpu^^v r\v ri(r(rvfie)gy 

6 8’ eiri riyoug crTaSsig exgaye vsvixijxw^' 

euQug 8* ewiTTrci? asTofviv rjpiral^sv 5 

Xa/3«)y, 0 8* erspog Jxtot , ey cxoVcai xpuifieig 

aXtXTpvaivaig, d^o^og (2v, evE/m/Socivsi, 

eyoiv Y aasivoi rdmyeipa rijg *jVo*>jf. 

V. 1.2, Hoc distichon servavit Suid. in Toivoiypuiot, ct v, 
ultimum in Tkidx^ipa, 

V , 4. Cum h. V. confer Aristoph. A^. 489. ‘TVo T^g foDvrig 
TsXivixeltig oWerav yopLOv op$iov dtruj : ita enim emendavi in C7. J/, 
No. xLiv. p. 287. Cf. et Demosth. c. Conon. p. 689- n. 16. 
i?8f ydg Toi/g dXexTpuovag fji.ifJi,ovfJLevog rohg ysxixr^xorag. 

V.7. i)e voce dKExrpuuivoL vid. ad Fab. Vatic. 376. De 
verbo exsfjL^alvuv in tali re vid. Pierson ad Mcer. p. 4. 

G. /}. 
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NOTICE OF 

KOrrriA LTBRORUM MAKir TYPISVE 
DKSCRIPTORUM ^ui donaihe Ab. Thoma Yat- 
pcrga-Calusio V. Cl. itlati stm(, in Reg. Taurinensis 
Athencci Bibliothccam. Bivliographica et critica de- 
scriptionc illustrmnt, anecdota pas.sinf insertiit Ama- 
OEUS Pe YKON, in codetn Athenao Thecd.' coUcg. doct. 
ct Linguarum orient. Prof essor . 4/«. Lipsicc, 18!i0. 

pp. 93. 


r 

i HE collection ofbookf; and manuscripts descril)cd in this 
volume was deposited in the Royal library at Turin, by 
the muniiicence of the Abbe T. Valperpfa-Calusius ; aud 
it is to record this nuiniliceiice that the present volume is 
submitted to tlie public. He appears during his lirc-time 
to have diligently studied the promotion of literature among 
bis l’ellow>citi/ietis, and still, as our author elegantly, but 
w ith justice, observes, continues so to do : ‘ nec post lata 
iisdeiu (studiis) amplifican^is deesse sibi videbatur, si per 
suam librorum supellectilem veluti pra^sens versaretur 
inter boiiarum literuruin cultores. Saltern me libros suos 
describentem amabilis ilia insania ludebat, qua eum ipsuiu 
recensioni studiisque meis iiiteresse pergrato errore crede- 
rem.’ (Pra3f, p. iii.) 

The volume is divided into 4 parts, the 1st containing 
an account of the more curious Rabbinical, Greek, and 
other Mss. : the 2d the authors printed in the 15th century : 
tlic 3d the Rabbinical books; and the 4th books edited 
** post saeculum xv.” The 1st Greek Ms. mentioned is 
Theodom Gramnialici Erofenuila de prosodia, which our 
author had himself published and illu.strated, in the Me- 
morie della Reale Accademia dcllc Scienze di Torino, 
tom. 23. par. 2. p. 181:3. sqq. not knowing that be had been 
anticipated by Iklckernii his Auecdotn Graca. The 2d 
contains scholia on the^Odyssey, abridged from Eustathius, 
but with so much conciseness as to be rendered unintelligible. 
It contains some things not to be huind in the Bishop's 
comment, but they are very few, and of little value. Our 
author takes occasion, on the mention of this volume, to 
answer a ‘^qiuestiuncula” proposed by Valckenacr: ** Jlic 
VOL. XXVll. Cl, Jl. NO. Llll. C 
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cum monuisset* coinplura scholia libri Leidensis inedita 
prajfcrre noincn Sciiacherimi, subdcbat porro: ^ petveiim 
autem nt (jnis me ^juidpiam tie hto Seiiucheriho edocejaciat, 
fjiiihus in oriSf el (jn/) femporis arlicnto, sacnio XM, an XIII, 
vixerit' Plura de nomine ^ieva^uplfjL coiigcssit Villoisoniu.s,* 
enmque circa sa'culim xii vixLsse conjicit; nonnulla 
cliain de hoc j^ramminico/ clijus scholia in Codice Mos- 
cuensi le«*untur^ Jleynius;^ at neuter ad V'alckena- 

rii inlerroi^atioTu^n apte respondit. Aptissimc vcro resjxni- 
disse jndico Calnsiuni in siiis ineditis adv ersariis rnoin ii- 
tern, non alium esse a Michaldc Senacheribo, Nicano, 
rhetoricam e/ ])oesin pnldice prolilenle*, ad qncin epi&tola 
data ab Iniporalore ']1n‘odoro J)nca J^ascaris servalur in 
celeberriino < oilicc C/UsiiH‘nsi fob 10/ lino Caliisiii.^ in 
codice Casinensi, qneiu Iractaverat, lcp:t'bat 2ieyctyr,p5)u., 
nan)(|nc in illius aHaiis libris forma elementi /3 ad iilam fZ 
accedit. Quare Sonacherib, vcl Sennacherim, scholiastes 
Hoineri, Kiiceexv florcliat medio saoculo xiii/’ (p. 2*3.) 

But leavin<!: this portion of the volume, which contains 
also tlio llabbinical Mss. to those more competent to 
handle them, we pass on to the 2d part; and the' first 
work, on which the professor enlarges, is Cicefonis Ouifio- 
nes, C. Sweynheym ot A, Panpartz fof, Itonuc 1471, and he 
observes, that I’abricius is wrong in asserting that it con- 
tains ali the orations, as those Pro Marcello et pro Deiotaro 
are wanting. 

ISo. Hand 14 are, Ilomeri opera Gr. fob Florcntia? 1488, 
and, Luciani opera (ir. fob I’lorentia; 14iM>; on which latter 
woik he o])s('rves, that of 3 copies in this library two are 
mutilated in the tracts de morte Peregrini and Philopalris ; 
and that the signatures yy and xx should each comprise 8 
leavi's. Tlit'se dcfec'fs arise from this portion of laician 
liaving l)een condemned in*thc Index Hbrorum a conriho Tri- 
den! UK) proluhitortnn. 

No. 15 is OvjjavpQg.^ Kipxc ‘A/Ma^Selag, xst] K^ttoi *AScovt^oc. 
Thesaurus Cornucopite, et llorti Adonidis, folio, Venetiis 
14!H{. This rare and splendid volume appears from the 
ju’ofessoris account to have been luuch neglected. Many 


* IliHtoris interitus, Cnrmcn Homeri seu lliadis liber xxii, cum scholiis vetuslis. 
lxo\!irili.v 1747. pnp. 131. 

^ 111 Tahricii nihi. Gr. i. 522. ^ Ad lind. tom. iii. p. 75. 

* \ id. b'ahuUv A'^sopicR?, edentc De-Furia, Li})>i»‘ 1810. pag. 33. 

' Iliii tiMuc Mild iVir 3*. bd. al Maittairc’s sale, Kij. at J, nridgi^', (No. 551 'alt 
cal.) 2/. (i.v. at 1 * 1 . lutin’*.. • 
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pieces at least have l)ccn printed hy modern scholars as 
inedita, >vhich had already been made public in this volume. 
He rogets that Kocii, the acute editor tfl* Gre<;orius Corin- 
thiiis, as well as Hast, and Schicier, ha\o omiltod to collate 
the Aldinc text: “ /ei/a/a cftim (ho continues pag;. 3:2) 
CornncopiiB ab Editionibiis d\Jj'crrey$dq\ic modo cum Codicc 
\'^utlcaNf), modo cum eicmphiribm Parisinia faccre, iuterdum 
vtiam inauditas eiiiibere lettioncs, ipu* aniuTudrci ti^ exemp/is- 
(jue coujirmare juvat. 

Leciiones Aldiine. 

Hd. Ijips. p. 1 vimv f^oi irdvroov 

4 oonoo 8s Tts 

ibid. Xsyfiv Tavra otg<r&ai 

5 xuTtiyoptjcrofjLev 

0 Tov [‘rrnoxgaTr,v 

42 A'al ituvra. ra 8iu rou \aog xou vot'o^ 8ia too 

Gil Articulo xxxvi® subjicitnr §. xi“’ Grammatiei 
Meermauniani 7re/>t Turn absunt Articuli xxwii 

et wxviii. 

G1.3 Post otTTUToiv interpungitur ; turn ’^SocTjo-ai, «5<- 
xs<rai novum articulum inct\pant, ut facilius patent, ha*c 
verba insititia esse. 

G21 ex^ipovrat xo(t ^xpuTOvovyrut. Optimum 

additamentum. 

ibid. Articulo LVi"" subjicitnr Meermannianus 
xxxrx"’. 

G23 paroxytonc. 

ibid. lo-TopriTott jam a Koenio notata.” 

Similar observations and quotations arc made with re- 
gard to the “ Eclogai,” edited by Guarinus Cjxmcrs, and 
the opusculum Johannis Gramnlatici de dialeclisl In tact, 
to use the professor’s words, philologists seem to be very far 
from having gathered the flowers of these gardens. Profes- 
sor Pcyroii, being now in th^ company of grcimmarians, pro- 
duces an inedited fragment of ililius iicrodianus ex eod. 
Taurinensi c. i. 25. folio*73 verso. The remainder of the 
article is taken up with, remarks on the opuscula Gramiiia- 
ticorum edited by Hermann, viz. Fraimenta Lcxici Gtixci 
and hibellus de cotistructioue verborttm. 

The number of articles described in tnis part of the work 
are 25. 

* From page 41 to 56 is filled -with an account of the 


‘ In the preface (p. 10 ) of the Glasgow edilion of KuripKirn' work«j lat* ly | wL* 
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Rabbinical books, which, however, wc must pass insa- 
lutatos,” after stating that the works Aben-Ezia^, Kimchii, 
Nachmanidis, Rascii, Maiinonidis, ben Gerson, Mosis 
Kotzensis, Azariai *de-Rossii, Aianassis ben Israel, have 
been added to the library by the liberality of the Abb<^'. 
Professor Peyron's renKirk.^ 0*1 them arise from a compari- 
son of the volumes with the accounts given by ^Volf and 
l)e-Rossi. 

We now 'enter on the fourth and last part, where our 
author, after some introductory o!)servations, and the no- 
tice of some volumes ‘‘ en masse,** makes his first remarks 
‘‘ sigillatim*’ on jLsvIn/li Tuifradirc sex Si'o. I'e7iet. loJB, 
from wliicli we exfnict the following: Adnotare luhet^ Codi- 
cem Taniinvnsrm I7i), pradef' alia^ coatinet ee/ogr/.s ex 

profains scripiorihus decei'ptasy joL 2S4, verso, ciaris seutentiis 
ex yil<r^tj\ov Xofjfopoig deteclis pramhisse versicn/utn 
* Epfi^ p^fiovis irar puj (sic) eiroTTrevoov xpaTt). 

Cum vero codex soleat (ipophihegmatilms e quavh tragadio cx- 
cerptis primum tragivdiec vcmculnm preemUterv^jure colligeiv 
videor, quod Stardcius cou/iciebat, laudatum versum Chdipho- 
raruni esse primum, (p, GO.) 

No. 4. Aoyoi WpuTTillov, Orationes Aristidis. Florcntiac, 
sumtibus nobilis viri l*hilippf Juntaj bibliopola;, L>17, die 
20 Maii. Fob This is the editio princeps, and contains 
likewise an oration of Libanius de'seditioue ATitiocheua, from 
which our author endeavors to elucidate a difficult passage 
in Thucydides 1 . 10. xal rijf KaTourxtvY,g eSa^rj, and with 
this tin* article is taken up : he has, however, subjoined 
some various readings bourn notae” from Cod. Taur. B. 
II. 3;k fol, on Theini.stius.* 

No. 20. llcsiodi opera et Dies, ct Tbcogonia et Clypeus. 
Theogiiidis sentential Sil^yllae carmina de Christo, quorum 
mentionein fucit Eusebius et Augustinus. Musau' Opuscu- 
lum de Ilerone et Leandro, Orphei Argonauti^a, Hymni, 


lislierl, ilie t'ditor says, In Electro nostriiro ci.<T> editicfis Principis (Klorentiip sub 
liitoni sirciili xv a Jano Lascari curatn ) contrxtu contuliiiius. But the 1st editiuii 
uf till* Klcc>ra aj)|>i‘ars (see p. rxxvi uf the samT' cditioiO to have been published 
l*v r. Victonnus, bvo. Kuina* or Fiorentise 1545. Some other play or edition must 
tJuTt‘f()i(* be Mibstituted. 

' As most of the copies of the early printed volumes in this library arc defective, 
the piofessor siems to rejoice in a Kust.'itliius, uhich he describes as Ejremplar 
intcfferthuuui, vullaqve lahe afftctiim, W’e athi the prices this v»oik has fetched at 
v,irioii> celebrated l>uok-auctioiis :• at Bridges’. 10/. 6a. ; Heath's, 68/.5f. ; Porson’s, 
5 )/. . lUmJolph’b, 30/. On. ; Uuxburjjhc, 4*/. , and at Willct's, 58/. lOf. 
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Cl de Lapiclibus. Phocylidis Parancsis. Florentiac, per B. 
Jiiiitam, L540. wens. Pcb. 8. 

The text of Orpheus in ibis edition agrees in the Argo> 
nautics with the Juntine 1519; in the Hymns with the 
Aklinc. But wc notice this volume as our author has 
given some inedited additional lir|cs^ Irom a Ms. in the 
Anilirosian library, some var? I6ct. From the same Ms., and 
some inedited fragments of Proclus on •the Cratyliis of 
Plato from 3 Mss. in the Turin library. No. 132, 205, 258. 

In Argouaiiticis vers. 51, 9b’, 1285, et in IJ^mnis xiv. 4, 
XIX. 22, LXXX. 6.‘ Ambrosianus codex eadem pra se fert ad- 
ditamenta, qua Hermannus probavit. At hymn. I. versibus 
4*" ei 5® (seu vers. 4f hunc addit hucusque inedi- 

turn : 

&r,pd(ipoi)fiov, dc7rgd<rpa)^ov elSog 

TotugoTToXov, x. t . X. 

Vocem &r,pd^gof/.ov (sic enim scribe) lexkis inaudiiam veric FE- 
RARUM SONll UM EDENS Vel KXCITANS. 

From the scholia" of Proclus we make three extracts 
(p. 70--.1.) 

Quast. 106. TO yap x,u6aph touto xa) to ayjgaino^ uToVra- 
(Tiv %apl^$Tai Tcacrai^ ral; twv KovpijTwv npoohi;, Jio xa) iv rolg 
Koyioii vf/V vpwT/tTTijv wijy^v rw9 a/xsiX/xrctfv Aeyrrai •jtepd^eiv, ino- 
Tolj aXXo*5 aTraortv 

iVouj irargo^ agatclg eiro^ovfxsvog ifluvrijpo'iv 
^/Ixya^rroy (TTpaTTVoua-iv ufieiXtxTOV nugos oXxolg 
"Etti 8* ouv xa^apo^ voO^, wg xa) rij^ a^gayroo Ta^eoog OxoTTaari^, 
xa) rri; vospag o\yig Siaxoo’ftijo'ew^ rjysfjLMy 

038 s yap 9xdgu)(rxov(riy afisl\txroi Tt xspavvo) 

Ka) TTpriaTfigodo'^oi xoAttoi narpo; hytyoug 
‘Exaorijj xai (tml^MXQg vvghg avdoj 
'//Se xgaratoy ^vevfia woXXwv ituglwy eTrexeiva.* 
anacav yap (ruvsKl<r<rei r^y e/38oft«8a twv 'TYiywy, Julius ex codi- 
cibus Taurinensihtis sariiorem habet lectionetn. lulerea v. 2. 
lege axvapLirov ; V. 4.fortasse '• f^ponendum est exyevaouo-i ; verius 
dicam; ipsa placiiorum Orphicorum obscuritas, atque fragmenti 
conditio vetat, quin prdbabi/is emendatio excogitari possit ; 
versus quintas pessumdatus est : quare non ita facile sextus 
versus const it ui potest ; incertum enim est, utrum ttoXcuv, an wo- 
Xouv /egfls, vel etiam id tarnen prt babiiius est, repomn- 

dum esse wplvoov cum uno ex codicibus Taurinensibus. 


* Cito versus et Hytunos ciiitionU llermanni, Lipsiae I 80 b. 
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Quasi, 143 . "'On o'i Ihiwg voepot xa^oufitvoi Sio) 6 \ixo), iv hu 
TrotTYip 6 iiiyoL^ Kpovo;^ TrYiyouoi Idicag xaXouvTOU. 

Tov 6'i y^g extpcu<rxov<nv otflslXixrol re xfpxuvol, 

TO Aoytov •rrep) f^povov. Ueg) Ss r^s ^“^oyovou TTJjyijs ef 

fl5 Tru(jOL ^u)i} Mol Tf, xal vo?ga, xou xot\ iyxoV/AiOj otTroyswa- 

Tui, ovTWs ^atrJv ra yloyjo^ t ^ 

*relyi TOit vospcuv p^axupm iryjy^ n Tt. 
llu'vtfm yotp wgcuTij dvm/Aft xoXtoktiv a(pgi(rTOii 
Je^afiEvrj ysverjv ini nav vgo^iu rpo^aoviroiv. 

Primus versus idem est uc tertius fragmenti superius a/lati ex 
Quastiouc l(Xi ; it)i iamcu legitur oiis. Ceteros jam vttlgave- 
rat Franc, Patricias Discuss, Peripatet. iii. 5. pag. 32^), atque 
ad Patricii Jidem (iesnerns dcdit in Fragmento xxxiv. 

Qua^st, 176. Moacns Prod us vim xAietprtxijv Apollinis com- 
phcti cum iuTptxyjVj turn /xavnx^v, 9ion secus ac faciant uoslri 
lotTgol re xol) jttavrie^' oi pLiv ru awpLarct xoLioilpovatv, cl Si Siix tmv 
vepL^pavaectiV xa) rm irepiieidxrem uyvovs eauroui xai tou$ <ruvo'vTa$ 

inoreXourtv Sic xui 6 Oeoupyof 6 rtjf rsXe- 

Tfjs TOUTOV [* AnokXoovoi] vpoxoiSfiyovjxevog airo ratv xaiaptrem «px** 
rail xa) rwv vept^^ivcreoDV' 

^UTo^ 8’ h ir^droLg i'egev$ wvpo; epyot xufitpvwv 
KupLocri pamoM nctyepA /Sapox^tros 
cos '*’0 -4oyiov nspi airou. Codices consentiunt in mendosa 
lectione ^apoxyrro^, Fortasse repontudum fiapooyxiog, tel /3a- 
Svoyxeog ex nominativo fiaivoyxrig, cujusmodi jam vpotroyxrjg oc- 
currit in Ijexicis,[L. fiapvrjyirou, et Lexicis adde fiapvYiyirrig. 
G. IL S.] 

No. 30. Platonis opera omniai &c. &c. fol. Basilcap, 1556. 

This article contains various readings on the Phaednis 

cx ITcnnia'. Philosophi commentario inedito in Cod. Tau- 
rinensii c. v. 23.” • 

We must in concluding state that we have pasvsed over 
many notices in which Panzer is supplied, ev^ w Fabricius 
corrected, or collations of Mss, given ; and it contributes 
not a little to the value of the work that the author has ac- 
tually seen the books he describoi^. ft is, in fact, to such 
writers, who improve the opportunities atlbrded them, that 
bibliography owes very great obligations on the score of 
accuracy, and certain information as to the contents, size, 
dates, &c. of the volumes produced during the earlier stages 
of printing. 
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Observations on CiiEuzEii’s edition of the Commentary 
^/Olympiouokus oh the First Akibiades of Plato. 
W)o. Francof. 1821 . • 



Tin: learned Ivlitor commences his preface to this work 
with an account of the celebrated men that *liave been called 
by llie name of Olympiodoriis^ and satisfactorily Shows that the 
author of this Coininentary was not Olympiodorus the Feripa-^ 
tctic, VI hose school was frequented by Frocins, for the sake 
of imbibing the doctrine of Aristotle; and in shdrtthat he was 
not u Feripatetir, but a Flatonist. He also asserts with the 
gieatest probability, that he florished under the Emperor Jus- 
tinian, when the schools of the philosophers were not^et closed, 
aiiri the sacred and salutary light of wisdom was not entirely 
intercepted by unparalleled barbarism, and lost in Its attendant 
gloom.* It seems, however, to have escaped the notice of this 
very learneil editor, that the Olympiodorus, whose Commen- 
taries on the Meteors of Aristotle are extant, is the same with the 
Olyinpiodoriis who wrote the Commentaries on the First Alci- 
hiades, Fhaedo, Fhilebus, and Gorgias of Flato. For that the 
Commentator of this name on ftie Meteors of Aristotle was a Fla- 
tonist, is evident in the first place from what he says in p, of 
that work in defence of Oemocriius and Plato, against tlie oppo- 
sition made hy Aristotle to their opinion about the sea; for his 
words are : 5s » 3 /xsi$ tovtou a7roXoy>j<rojX60a, SsifavTsj on oy 

Jpl(^T0Te^r|$ jiaTCi^pofMr, kxtol tovtcov e^prja'aTO. /xotWov O’oy Toy- 
701$ fvavTiOUTai, uXXot TOis xaxou^ ret vag aurcov Xeyopoevoe 5iaXa|xj3a- 
voy(nv. oy yap (a$ <rv co Saifiiovis ApKrTOTeXii}c, o UXarcuv 

oXorrjTa tov v^aT 0 $ eXsyev ovra TOvrapTapov, aXXa tooto BXiyi pLuSacoog. 
oy ^ptj ouv Ta ptySixcoj XeyopLeva, ^fj(r^Kw$ iKXapi^avei¥, ^aXXa raurst 
tX^ysv 0 nXaTCfiv aXXa riva aiyiTTOfjLsvo$. Here he says that Aris- 
totle does not rightly blame Flato for asseiting in the Phiedo 


* ** Hucu<^q(ie perCinnit veteris cIpgafitionsquL* doctrintT privcntus, qui 
paiillatnn exaniit Justinian*) iit«p'Tiu ac deinceps. Hie At) enienseni 
ciiiusit scholain, ni qua florucrniit PlutHrchns, Ncstorii films, Syrianu'-, 
Manniis, UamafTcins, unde Simplirms, Otympiodurus, aliique 
prodierant: plnlosuphi expiilsi : vexati per orbein Romaniim avita* 
religionis cultores, ex quorum niunero fere ':r iiit docti homines. Per 
treceriius antios stupor ct barbaries omnia obtruierunt. Ergo in hoc tern- 
polls spatiu plurimorum veterum libmrum, in his etiam Plntarchoniro, 
ponendu^ est interitus.” These are the words of Wyttenhach in Pra-da- 

tione ad Plutarch. Moralia p. lv. 
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that Tartarus is the rAoTTjj ' or uholeneas oj ualcr ; because Plato 
said this mvthologically, obscuiely indicating somttliing else; 
and that what is asserted inythulogically, is not to be asrtuined 
physically. And in the second place^ this is evident from his 
calling Proclus in p. 09. fleioj, by which appellation, as also by 
he is usually dcay^nuled^ by the Platonists posterior to 

him. 

That he was likewise the saint* with the aiitlior of this Com- 
mentary on the First Alcibiades, is I think evident from what 
Olyiiipiodorus on the Meteors, and Olympiodorus on the J’ha*do 
assert about the perpetuity of the punishments in Tartarus. For 
souls that haVe coimiiitted the greatest and incurable offeiu cs 
are said by Plato to be hurled into 'I'artarus, and to be iheie pun- 
ished eterfially. In the former of these works therefoie (p. 3‘2) it 
is said, ir\fjv ei xat Xtyca xo\aa$riaoiJL€vai ha to avtaTu r^y-oLp- 

TVjxeven ev rw Taprapopy /Aiji's vofAiatjc, on sif aieeipotj$ amvu^ xoKct- 
^rroLi »j «v tw Taqragop, guye 00 Sia juiyjyiv tou Shoo xoXoL^erett 

VI lar^eiotg^apiv. a\X* amvm^ xoXafetrOco T>jv 

mvivu xaho\iVT^ tov auTtj; jSiov xai rijv fiegixv]> avTvjs vnptoZov, tco 
yap ovT* ra pLtyi<rTa •7e\vifxu.tXvi<ru(rai oyx apxovvrai pna tte- 

pto 6 (f) xadapSfivat, aK> * sktiv ev Top fiiw hvjvexto^ oDorntp ev rai rapTap'X', 
ijv TrepioSov, amya exaXurtv 0 IIXutodv, In this very remarkable 
passage Oiyinpiodoius observes,^ that the soul is not punished 
by divinity through anger, but medicinally ; and that by vter- 
nity we must understand the sours partial period, because, in 
reality, souls that have committed the greatest offences cannot 
be sufKciently puiified in one period. If we compare tiiis with 
what IS said by Olympiodorus on the Phsedo, we shall find the 
same thing asserted in a more summary way, ei Se xou 
Acysi flucuviov Tnjv xoXaertv, aX>C ouv oucova xaXei TrrpioSov riva, xai 
a-rroxaTaaTatny, ^ For here it is said that when Plato speaks of 
eternal punishment, he denoi^inates a certain period and apo~ 
raiastasis of the soul for ever. What this period is, (Jlyiiipio- 
(hrus on the Gorgias admirably explains as follows : ** There 

are seven spheres, the sphere of the moon, that of the sun, and 
those of the oth^r planets ; but the iiierralic is the eighlh sphere. 
The lunar sphere therefore, makes a complete revolution moie 
swiftly : for it is accomplished in thirly'days. That of the sun 


* OAorrjs in the philosophy both of Plato and Aristoile signifies a 
whole wiiti a perpetual subdistence, and which comprehends in iiselt all 
the mulutucle of which it is the cause. 

® 1 quote this from a copy of the Harleian Ms. of this work which I 
have in luy possession, not having the edition of these Scholia by Miis- 
tuxyd. and Schin, Vend. 1817. 
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IS more slow: for it is accoinplisiiied in a \ear. "^niat <»f 
Jupiicris sill! slower: for it is tfTccted jii lv>clve yeai 'i. 
iiiiich uioie that of Saturn : for it is completed in thirty yeais. 
'riic stars therefore are not conjoined wilh*each other in ihetr 
revolutions, except rarely. Thus, for instance, the sphere uf 
Saturn and the sphere of Jupiter are conjoined with each other 
in their revolutions in sixty }eaK., if the sphere of Jupiter 
comes from the same to the same in twelve j'ears, but that of 
Saturn in thirty years, it is evident that when Jupiter has made 
five, Saturn will have made two revolutions ; for twice thirty 
is sixty, and so likewise is twelve times tive; so that their revo- , 
lutions will be conjoined in sixty years. Souls^ therefore are 
punished for such like periods, lint the seven planetary spheres 
conjoin their revolutions with the incrratic sphere through 
many myriads of years ; and this is the period which Pluto calls 
Tov oLZi xf^ovov, for ever** See more on this most interesting 
subject from the same author in V'^ol. 4, p. 45/>, of my Plato. 
Nor is it at all wonderful that Olympiodorus, thougli a Plato- 
nist, should write a Commentary on the Meteors of Aristotle : 
for it was no tinusual thing with the best of the disciples of 
Plato to publish elucidations of Aristotle’s works, vvhich 
they considered as introductory to the more sublime specula- 
tions of Plato. Hence the great Syrianus commented on his 
Metaphysics, treatise on the Heavens, and on Interpretation, 
and lamblichus on his Categories, and treatise on the Soul. 
Ill this Commentary therefore on the First Alcibiades, Olym- 
piodorus conciliates, wherever he can, Aristotle with Plato, as 
knowing that the writings of the former are subservient to a 
developenient of the mysteries of the latter. Hence in p. 39. 
xai, iipio’ToreXi]^ ecri ^povo$ wgocrXufim to Stov, In p. 

40. TTtpt Epfjufivetoi^ 0 y4pi<rroTsX»)f xai roTaora 

puey Xeyerui irgog rag o’of iiTTixaj avrt tou aTFOpiag^ sx 

pierafopa; too o^X.ou, xai aorog ttirs rijy airoputv* evo^^Kttg 

oov, UTTOpav vomg. P, 71, wg ApuTTOTikrig rifMg ev priTopixaig Tt^r 
yatg «8i5afe. P. 118, Oig Seixvvcri xat 5ia (ru\Aoyi<rftou, 

oTi Wfltv xaXov ayaioVj xat to aya'KaXtv, xat xe^prjTat itt^at, ijv co$f- 
AijJij Apt(rTOTB\i}g ev tj) frept Oupavoo, P. 122, Sto xat o Batpioviog 
Agta-ToreXifig, ap^yjv vvoiafiawag ow to irpooTOv atrtov, aWa tov voov, ev 
Tji pLBTa Ta ^utrixa, iragt atnoa haXayopiayog aKaya iirrov eivat to sy* 

TO /xfv ffv Tip orrpaTtiyx, to Se ev t« ^TparoTcaoep’ xat atTtov atvat to tv 
Top oTgarriycp too ev Tcp arpaTOjaedtp. This last passage is employed 
by Syrianus and Simplicius to show that Aristotle must neces- 
sarily admit with Plato the subsistence of ideas in the intellect 
of deity, which are the paradigms and producing causes of all 
material forms. And in the last place in p. 177, exi Be too xa&^ 
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cepTtxou jxccAAov g/xwoSiov yiverai to godi^ol* xaXw$ eiprifjLSvou rou uno 
A§tGTOTe\OUSf X, T. X, ^ 

llaviiif', tiieicfore, endeavoured to prove that the Olympio- 
doni.s who coniniented on the Meteors of Aristotle, is the same 
that w rote this Commentary on the First Alcibiadcs of Plato, 1 
shall make some remarks on certain passages in this work, 
which will be both plilflosoplucal and critical, in the first 
place, Olympiod^rus having observed that Plato energises e;/- 
titusiasticaily, or from divine inspiration, in four dialogues, and 
tliat one specmicn of this energy is to be found in the Timseus, 
where he represents the Demiurgus addressing the celestial, 
w hom he calls the junior (iods, concerning the administration 
of mortal concerns; — adds, (p. 2 ,) JsuTfgoj iviovGtaGpos serTiv 
tv RoXiTtict, evOat /xoufl-oXtjTrrof yeyovco$ VTtxpi$v] raig AIovGstc, ag 
t^icvGag Ttjv Xucriv rrjs wiro avrov auGTctGyig TroXtretag evfla ^vjTiv, x. t. 
X. The learned editor justly remarks in a note on the words rag 
MovGug ag e^iovGuc, x. t. X, Proxima non sana videntiir/' But 
it appears to me ttiut if for ag e^tovGag we read cis^iooGotg, the 
passage will be correct. For then what Olympiodorus says 
will be ill English : ** "i'hc second instance of enthusiastic ener- 
gy in l^lato is in [the 8 th book of] the Kepnbhc, where being 
inspired by the Muses, he represents them narrating the 
dissolution of the polity constituted by him.” I'he follow'ing 
are the words of Plato in that woik, to w'hich Olympiodorus 
alludes, and confirni the above emendation : i] jSoaXsi, cicGirtp 
OfXYlpog, ev^uifjLtSa rang MouGatg eiwttv vjfitv OTtevg Bv} rpooTov GTuGig 
tfjLTTSGi, xai ^wfisv auToig Tpaytxcoc, evg yrpoc Trailag itOLxXpoGCLg 

xai sgeG^eXovGac, ovg 817 gvouSy} Xffyoucraf, u^/ijXoXoyoujxsvaj Xsysiv ; 
TTcog ; cub's Trevg. XaXtTTOV fjLsv xivtjdijvai woXiv, ootu) ^uGraGav, aXX’ 
ex-fi ytvopsvop -jravTi fSoga bgtiv, ooC* y) rofauTfj ^vGTeiGtg tov airavra 
psvn xgovov, aXX« Xuflij<rffTai. Vol. 11, p. Ifil. ICdit. Mass. 
Ill p. 17, l^y Olympiodorus speaking of the differences of 
daniions, and having observed that 111 the celestial o» bs there 
are deity, intellect, a rational soul, an irrational soul, lorm, and 
iiialter, says, that sucli of them as conjoin us t<» tie deity of the 
celestials, are called divine duiiums, and preside over enthu- 
siastic ciiergii s ; but those that unite ns to tiie intellect of these 
01 bs aie ( aile d intelleciiial, aiief preside over those cunnnon con- 
ccptions [or axioms] through whicl>^ we have a know ledge above 
deinoiistiatioii, and iiidemonstrably. And those that conjoin 
us I0 tlic rational soul of these divinities, are denominated ra- 
tional. After whidi he add.s, Oi be irpog tyjv tcuv ovgavKov aXoyov 
GuvsivTovrsg Tjjxa; aXoyot. The learned editor iii a note at 
the wold aXoyov observes, “ Aul excidit vocabtihiin, aut leclio 
mendosa esl.” A word is certainly wanting, and that word is so 
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obviously 1 wonder the necessity of inserting it in 

this place should have been iinperceived by so learned a man. 
In the following passage^ p. <21, Olympiodgrus speaking of the 
daemons that are allotted to mankind as (heir guardians, says, 
*A\\* eiretSv) Betijuiovas fiXi);^ 0 T«f fiptjxajunv, 8fi yivaxrxsiv, on xai vapa 
Trj Kotvri (rvvrj&sta a'ovtyvciuirrxi ratura, et yei fLi) rot; auTOtf ovofiaav. 
Avti yap tov BaifjLOvo^ a\Ko¥ t?Af7tou fatnv a/AiPiti terrty aurcou 
axovetv roy ayye^op (tov, x. t. X. But in this piytsage, for Batpi^ovog 
aXXov, it is doubtless necessary to read gaijttovo; ayywXov, x. t. X. 
as is evident from what Olympiodorus adds immediately after 
these words. 

The following passage respecting our allotted* damon, or in 
modern language, our guardian angels is most remarkable, and 
contains an opinion concerning this presiding power, which is 
not to be found in any other of tlie Greek interpreters of Plato: 
Kai TaoTu [Ltv oi e^rjyrjrai irfgi Tf Baifiovoiv Kat ifXri^OTCoy^ Be 

(rujLt/3i/3x<rTiX60f rot; Trapot/trt raoTa TreigatrofieOa Bie^eXSiiV xat yap 
XaixgaTovg xaevtov xaTt^riptr^Yi, cog xonva ^aijttovioe rosg vtotg sio^you- 
fisvou, xai Seovg vo/ti^ovro^ oug woXif ou^ tiyuTO Seoog. pijriou ovv 
eiXfj^ora Bat/iova to cvyeiBog virup^etv, OTrep axpov acoroy fOTi ryjg 
xai avafAaprrjToy ey ijjw-iv, x«i «xXivi)f Sixacrrij^, xai fia^rog 
rm evTutjia ymfisvcov rep Mivooi xai rep PaBaiJcav$vi, touto Be xat 
(TcoTTjpiag yjfitv amov yjvrroei, (iya\Lapryroy an BiapLtvov ev 
xai ju-i) fTuyxaTa^tj^il^OfjLsyoy rotg vno nig ^o^rig apta^Totvoptevoif, 
aXXa xai aviXXo/ACVov m rovTOtg, xai eni<rTpe^ov aunjv wpog to Beoy, — 
TO (TWeiBog ouv ei\7)^oTa xaXcov Baifi,ova ovx ay ajxocgroi^. lOTfoy Be, 
OTi Tou O’uvsiBoTog, TO (lev em Taig yvwtrTiKatg rifjLoov Bvvafjt,e<n Xeysrai 
(TvvnBog oi^cowpi^oog too yevsj. (p. 23.) i. e. « This is what is said 
by the interpreters [of Plato] concerning daemons, and those 
which are allotted to us. We, however, shall endeavour to dis- 
cuss these particulars in such a way as to reconcile them wnth 
what is at present said by Plato. For Socrates was condemned 
to take poison, in consequence oIT introducing to "young men 
novel dscmoniacal powers, and for thinking those to be Gods 
which were not admitted to be so by the city. It must be said 
therefore, that the allotted dvemon is conscience^ which is the 
supreme flower of the soul, is guiltless in us, is an inflexible 
judge, and a witness to Minos and Radamanthus of the trans- 
actions of the present life, ^'^rhis also becomes the cause to us 
of our salvation, as always remaining in iih without guilt, and 
not assenting to the errors of the soul, hut disdaining them, 
and converting the soul to what is proper. You will not err, 
therefore^ in calling the allotted daemon conscience. But it 
is requisite to know th^ of conscience one kind pertains to our 
gnostic powers, and which is denominated conscience [co-inlel- 
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ligence] liomonymously with the genus/' In this passage, as 
Creuzer well observes, something is wanting at the end ; and a 
part at least, if not |he whole, of what is deficient, I conceive 
to be tlie words to 5i gwi ^corixai^. For the great division 
of the powers of tlie soul is into the gnostic and vilaL 

^J'he singularity in tlii^ dogma of Olympiodorus respecting 
our allotted daemon is this, tha<: fti making it to be the same with 
conscience ; if conscience is admitted to be u part of the soul, 
the dogma of^^lotiniis * must also be admitted, “ that the whole 
of our soul does not enter into the body, hut that soinethiiig he- 
• longing to it always abides in the intelligible world.” But this 
dogma appears^ to have been opposed by all the Platonists 
posterior to Flotiniis. And Proclus has confuted it in the last 
proposition of liis J^Jemerits of '’1‘hcology : for he there demon- 
strates, that every partial soul in descending into generation, or 
the sublunary realms, descends wholly; nor does one part of it 
remain on high, and another part descend. Hence, if Olyni- 
piodorus was likewise hostile to this dogma of Plotinus, it 
must follow according to him, that conscience is not a part of 
the soul, but something superior to it, and dwelling in its sum- 
mit. Perhaps, therefore, Olympiodorus on this account calls 
the allotted daemon axpov awrov xijj supreme jioxcer of 

the soul. For the summit or the one of the soul, is frequently 
called by Plutonic writers to avtfo^, the flower^ but not ax^oy 
awTov, the supreme flower. So that the addition of supreme 
will distinguish the presiding daemon from the summit of the 
soul. 

But though it is singular that this dogma is not to be found 
ill any Platonic Greek wTiter except Olympiodorus, it is still 
more singular that an expression which perfectly accords with 
it, should be found in a Latin Plutoiiist considerably prior to 
Olympiodorus. The author 1 allude to is Apuleius, who in bis 
treatise De Deo Socratis sif)'s of this dsemon, qnin omnia 
curiose iile participet, 'omnia visat, omnia intclligat; m ipsis pe- 
fiilissimis mentihus vice conscienti/e diversetur** * 

In the following passage, p. 87, Olympiodorus having ob- 
served that it is Jupiter whom Socrates calls ^iXioc, adds, Kai 
yap ap^OTipois vpotrrjxet xara to ct^x^xov o Zeug* Stoxparei pev 
5»a T)jy ^iXccro^iav ijycpcov yag av/Jj vqtroov t»v aXAcov Tsp^vtov 


' This dogma is to be found at the end of his treatise on the Descent 
of the Soul. 

' Tiie celebrated poet Menander appears to have been the source of 
this dogma: for one of (he excerpta from his fragments is, Bporois awaffw 
9 cvysi^Tjcis Bfos, i. e. “ To evVy mortal conscience is a God." 
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xai oTi Kctra touj Xrcotxov; o uda>$ wujf oep^eov etrxt ?* 

xsti fjLf} x?^^ijTai Tj toioutoi 8c ot pi\o<ro^or dto xa» ev 4>atEp:p 

(^y}(rr fxsru fiev 8r) Jiog eifii. Creiizer in a flute on the last part 
of this passage, viz. fiera pav^rj Jto^ tifii, rightly observes, ** ll/fr 
verba fton sunt in Platonis Pheedro'^ But it is singular it 
should have escaped the notice^ o^f tliM learned man, that the 
words fL^ru /xsv J105 are in the Phsedrus, and that these are 
the words to which Olympiodorus alludes, wlfl) perhaps quoting 
from niepiory, which he frequently does, substitutes eifti for 
7)|X6if; or else tipn was erroneously written by the transcriber 
for But that Socrates, (or Plato,) intended by this to 

signify that Jupiter was his peculiar god, is show^i by Hermias 
in his Scholia on the Pha^drus (Ast, p. 1.57) as follows : cv tw 
TiiJ^dicp frjtnv 0 nXotroDVf or* iroi)j«raf 0 ^tjijnoupyoi rov xoafiov, eve- 
(Twelve iO-xpiCfjLov^ toij atrrpoig, oox on e* ru^ot ^t\ia;eiroirj(r 6 ‘ 

8>j\ov fjLsv yap‘ ctW* oficju; xara ra fj8>j aHOUo-Oftev* Troirjtrag ouv 
xotg, (TeXijvifltxaj, Jt’iag, ea^rrugs rag jtxev eig yijv, rotg he aWet^ou, 
Aeyej ouv vuv e^ofievot fierce jtxev Jiog vifistg^ wg ro otxetov Seov BTrtyvou; 

0 riKareov. rouro yap emv evhatpiovta avSpcoTnvijg ^^wx’)5 (rofiTre^i- 
voKricat rote oixetoic Seotg’ ouh yap OTrepjStjvoti Ssoug Suvarov, 'I he 
same e.\planation of Plato's assertion that the Demiurgus dis- 
seminated souls equal in number to the stars, is also given by 
Proclus in the 5th book of hfe Commentaries on the Tiina»us. 

In p. i)j, Olympiodorus, adverting to what had been said by 
Alcibiades respecting to eXXijvi^fiv, observes : irreov yap on 01 
Hu^ayopem eSavfial^ov roug Tepucroug evpovrag rovg agiSfioug ^eyovrsg 
eyvwxgvat rourovg njv ouriav rou vou* eeys apiS/iovg exa^ouv rag 
iheag, ai 8e ehsai ev ren vco sktiv. E&aufial^ov 8e xai roue tt^cotou; 
$evrag ra ovofiara' outoi yap, ^acri, n)v ourtav eyveoaav nj5 4^yx’<'* 
TauTfjg yap ro cvofiaroisreiVy xai ou vou. Conformably to tins 
also it is said by Proclus in Ciat. (p. 6, of Boissonade’s ex- 
cellent edition) Egoorri&eig youv Uu^yopag, n ao^ayrarpv roov ovreav ; 
apAfiog efv}’ n 85 heurepov t$g ao^iav ; 0 ra ovofiara rotg mpayfiwji 
tefxevog, Hmrrero Sc 81a fiev rou apt^fiov rov vot^tov htaxorfiov rov wcpie- 
Xovra TO ir^iijSog rouv vospeav ethcev, x. r, A. in p. Q1 I , Olympiodo- 
rus says, that Vulcan is tiic first artist, and that the 5e//ouM 
employed by him indica^ nature*^ Kat npoorog rip^vtrrjg 0 H^uir- 
Tor, xut at irap* aurm fu^tv 813A00JIV. '1 hus also Olym- 

piodorus in Ins Mss. tfchoTia in Gorgiam, after having observed 
that Vulcan is a certain |>ow»er presiding over bodies, adds, 81a 
rouro yap xat ev ^utratg egyal^erat, avrt rou ev raig ^uaetri. In p. 
216, in the following passage, ovroo xat 0 rrap Ofir,pep Otutmu; 
ou ro xatvov ap.a s 9 ea<raro, «XV exatrrov eashpaxev of^/xAfiotatv^ for 
TO xaivov i read ro xotvov. 

In the last pl.ue, C)l} mj/iuduiu^ liaving ob^cived (p. 217) 
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that the images in mirrors arc not according to Pluto avaKXao et^, 
rejltctionsj as Proclus thought they were, but efflux- 

ions, and t;7roo'Ta(rffij,for things which have a natural and teal 
subsistence, adds (p. ^2*19) On Se tovto aXijOsj bo-ti, xaracrxsua^ou- 
atv Oi TraAaior, TOOTaori to eivai U 5 rocrTa(reij rag crxiaj' orpcoTov /itsv on, 
xi*vo; xotfifuSovTO^ ev rowco 12 crxia aurov eJCTrejuLTfOiro etg rrjy 

yriv, usiiua dfs\$ou<ra, xat Tarijo’cea’ct rtjv axtav, xarair6<r3iv ttoih tov 
xuva. Jt}Aov apa,*‘on oux eiarv aKXot airoppoiai, Jfura- 

gov, on at xuSuipofievai yuvatxsg rr^v eori)u.f}vioy ^opotv, ei iSoisv ai; 
xaTOTTTpov, ev^euig uvto xjjXiSouo'iv, oxTre crafaj sf airoppototg aurcov 
Tot/To yivBO'Qou. i. c. “ That this is true, that shadows have a 
real existence, the ancients inferred in the first place, because if 
the shadow of a dug that is sleeping in a lofty place should be 
transiniltcd to the ground, an hyaena passing by, and trampling 
on the shadow, will cause the dog to descend. It is evident 
therefore that shadows are not representations of, but efflux- 
ions from things. Ill the second place, if women when they 
are undei going their monthly puigation, look into a minor, 
tliev will itniiiediately defile it, so that it is clear that this is 
effected through an effluxion from them.” 

In these passages, the first reiiiaikable circumstance that pre- 
sents itself, and which is not noticed by the learned editor, is 
the mistake of 01}iiipioduius in asserting that J^iocius thouglit 
the images in mirrors to be reflections, and not eflluxions; as 
Procius ill Plat. Polit. p. 431, most clearly says that they are 
elfluxions. For bis words are, ex Stj toutcov (ruXXoyro-Teov ijixiy, 
xai OTi xara UhaTWva on e/xfacrei$ uTToa-roKjrug sktiv ei$cti\wv tivcjov 
Saijxovia ly\pnoopyoufiBvat, xotOuTTsp auTog ev rep St- 

dairxet. xatyap ai (rxiai,aic ra eiScuP^a oru^uyeiv pr}(n, TOiauTijy e^ouct 
<^ixriv. xou yap avrai o’Uipt.aTCtiv bkti xai (r^fjfxaTwv eixoveg, xat napu- 
TToXuv e^^outri vgog tol «4»* «y e/^Torrouo’i (rujunradnav, (»g ^ijXovin, xai 
o<ra p^ayoov (lege fjiayuiv) revvon 7po$ re ret fi^Xse ^p<xv, .xai 
BTrayyeWovTai xai rag cxiag. xai ri Ktyao rag exsivm 'i>jmp,stg, a 
xai TOtg aXoyoi; fwoij ovag^ri irgo Xoyou Travrof BVv'>yuv, yap 
uaiva ^a(nv tijv too xuvog ay vrpei xxSrjjxsyoo xarrjG'aaa <rxiay xara- 
f3aWsi, xai Soiyyjy TTOitjrai rov xuy^c. Here we see i^roclus men- 
tions tlie same thing as Olyuipiodorm: respecting the h^^na and 
the shadow of the dug, and with the sfTme view, to prove that 
representations in mirrors have a reA existence, and also ob- 
serves that this is cunfinned by wbat the arts of magicians are 
able to effect throiigli images and shadows. The second re- 
markable thing is, that the learned editor has not noticed that 
the circumstance of a mirror being defiled when looked into 
by a woman during her menstrual purgation, is mentioned by 
Aiislolleiu his treatise De Insomniis cap. 11 . as follow's: crav 
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yup ksiTotfiijvtaiV Tottf yvvai^i ymfJLivtiow, tfij to xaToirrooif^ 

yivsrai to oiriff'oX)}; rou oiov vtpikv^ mfAUTW^ri;' kuv fj,*v 

xoimv ]} TO xoirovTpov, ou ^a^iov tKpLu^xi Ttjy v$tuvft;p xnjXtoof lav b's 
va/^atov, paoy, Aiu) tills circumstance aliia is iioliceci by Procliis 
ill the above cited place, as a thing asserted by Ai Ulolle ; xoci 
yvvsnKO^ KaSaigovfAtvrig, ^i)0‘iv A^ittotoXi};, et( tvoyrTpoy iSoixri};, oiijica- 
Tourai TO Ti evompoy xoii to fjbk^aivo’jUrfvov si^eoXov. 

As it is so obvious tVoiii these passages, that Proclus did not 
conccii^c the images in mirrors to be rejlectionsf bui asset led 
conformably to Plato that they were effiaxionsy it is reasonable 
to suppose that the name of Proclus is an error of the trun- 
scribers; and I should conjecture that for o ^iXotro^o; llpoxKo;, 
Olympiodorus urigmaliy wrote o pt\o(ropog Jlop^vgiog, us the 
appellation of the philosopher was given to Poipliyry by aJI the 
Plutonists that succeeiied liiiii. Tins at least is mure probable 
than that a man so conversant with the writings of i^rocius, as 
Olympiodorus was, should have made such uti egregious bluiidei. 

T. 


In DEJIIOSTIIKXEM ComnicfHarii JoAKms Ska- 
GEU, Bicktwr H^allka* in^CotiL Momimtlhice Rcctoris. 


No. II . — [^Contwned from \o. LIL p. ^239.] 

Tn Philippum iv. p. 13 1 . 1 . 4 . ou (TT^Tirai, irivrug av^^wTrouj 
alixuiv, Tad’ vp* aoTcp 7 rotoup,svo§ <PlXt 7 riro$, el p^rj Ti$ auTov xwXuV?i. 
iVobabilius, irivrag avip<LiToug a^ixwv KAI bp* abrcp noiobfieyog. 
Ill Piiilippiim iv. p. 130 . I. 3 . Taura toIvov exuTTOv flSoVa xai 
yiyrouxovTa wap* abrw lei fid j/* ob^y^dpai xsXfusiv wdX^puov tov rd 
^cXTiTTa Im TTXTi Itxxloig trvfiBou^suovTx' touto p^lv y'ip etrTiv otw 
woXEjaijTfTe XajSgTv /SouXojxjvcov, out^ a T>j woXs* (rvpPspu wpaireiv. 

Eadetii coiihtruclio, Adveisus Leplin. p. 4 j7. I. 11. eyd I* 
on fiev Ttvdy KUTtjyopoijvru nd'.rag dpcuptlxixt Tf}v S'joptdv TflN 
AAIKSIN EXTINf eaTco. 

Ill Philippum iv, p. 19. iXX’, ov ixsivog woXgpigi t^o- 

wov, TOUTOV aprUvser^E* to1$ fw aptuvoftEvoi; yptip^xTci xa] TaXXa, 
<Zv ay decovTai, SiSdyTEf auTo) 8* eiT^ljpoyTsj, 2^ aySpgj ’^dijvaioi — 

X. T. X. 

Tol^ ifwvopevoig tjlrj) Diopithi et nilJilibiis ejus in Cberroiieso. 

^ In Philippum iv. p. 140. 1. 10. birlg toutcov iird^Ttov olopai 
SfTy wft3t;wpg(r^g/ay EXTfpLWEjv, 1JTICTW /SacriXeT (Persaruio sc.) liaXi- 
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xu\ T 7 IV afiiXTepiav anoiiaiou, 8*’ rjv 9r6>.Xaxi( i iij 

yea) xotvo$ aiadiv i^dpo$, xal UTravra rd rotavra. 

Lc<;eii(ium videlivr, oti ?ij fiapfiapog — on habet index Lambini. 
T^v afis\Teplav (ufiuiv ^tyovrm) on ^aqjSapog (efruv 6 Uepfruiv 
jSanXeu;) xoe) xoivo; ciTradiv aiixilioque ejus adversus Philip- 

pum uti nolentium. Kecte dicit Woltius 6 819 fiap^u^og — x. t. X. 
esse Ifi9y>)(riv rijs u^tkrtglag, — Minim hate coiivicia de Philippo^ 
non dc Artaxerxe, accipere Rei.skiutn, quasi taiia convicia in 
ilium objurgarret Orator, in qnem ipse cum iiiaxinic inveheretnr ; 
et quasi non sequatur, lycu yap otuv <Seo nva tov psv sv JSo6(roig xa) 
•V *Ex^aravoi; hhixora, xu\ xaxovouv elvoti rp ^ao-xovra, og 

xa) Trporepov (rdvsTrvivuipSwcri ra rijg vokewg irpay(iara, xa) vvv e 7 r»;y- 
yeXXiTO* — Ove^ 8« tov ff'fr) Tulg Supa^g tyyvg ovtoxt) h fJLsar} rj) 'JSA- 
XaSi av^avofJLivov Xy^ttov rutv '^XXijvoov ahko n Xeyovra, flau/xa^co* xa\ 
SeSoixa TOVTOV, Sang av tf oroT, eywy\ eTret^ ov^ ovTog 4>iAi7rwov. 

ill Pliilipptim iv. p. 141 . I. 12. oroV ov iriKut {jpelu, St 

OV TTpOfTJJgl TTOXsi TuKaVTU UTTSp TgiaXOVTOt Xfltl IxaTOV* xal 0 vl 6 )g 
ijv Twv Tpiv\pap^Siv IvvafjLevm ouSe 'Twv eiV^epeiv, oirn^ ovx ijfiou ru 
xairjxovTa a^' kavTov iroiciv, on ^p^fiara ov Trsgiijy. 

ou ^epiijy] tJ oroAsi scil. Mails fursan ore, ut tempiis, potius 
qiiain cansam, significet. 

Adv. Philippi Epist. p. 1,'55. 1. 14. en 8g Tcov/xev iroWwv eTreiSav 
apLapTYj nj, xara T^v afiW tlKrjfsv’ o» S*, orav tcc pLeyia^To. 

xaropSajcojatv, rots iLaXarra orxogaxlt^ovrai xu) Trpomj^axil^ovTat Trapd 
TO TTpoj-ijxov . — Idem (ere Gratis el; xopaxag (unde crxopaxH^w) 
quod Anglis, ^0 to hell. 

All sciences a fasting Monsieur knows: 

And bid him go to hell, to hell he goes. 

Johnson. Irnit. of Juvenal. 

Ad Philippi Epist. p, iGO. 1. 3. clWe eycoyo (inquit Philippus) 
ix-opai t/ wot eorai xaivoVepov eav OjxoXoyy^o’jjxe poi woXspeTv xal 
yap ore ^avegtug 8ig^gpop.eJa, ^^orrag efeweptweTe, xa» tou; wXeovTa; 
wg rjfiag ewwXeire, rolg havnotg l/Soijfleire, T17V ^wpav piov xaxwg 
tTTOiSlTi, 

Uestituenda puilicula negativa: xai yap, ore O'i ^avepo); Sie^e- 
gofi.e$a, XjjffTa; ifeTrgpiweTe, x. t. A. — nisi si sensus sit hie ; — Quid 
pejus facere possitis, si niecum belhgeiarc confiteamini ? Quse 
cnim olirn, quum ex professo et a;^;rte dissideremus, . fecistis, 
eadem omnia nunc, sub pads specif, faaitis. 

Ad Philippi Epist. p. I60. I. 17 . op-sT; 8’ oox a2(r;^uvecr$6 raura 

weioOvre;, a SieTsAeiTe Tolg rvpivvOig lyxaXowvre;. 

l\ TavTdj Eadem. ^ 

lUp) (Tuppopiiv. p. 182 . 1 . 28 . Tag 8e Tgi^psi? »«>;; (^ijp .5 Selv 
cryvT5Ta;^5ai ) tov axavra apif/xov x?XsJc4) rpiaxona; a 7 ro 8 f/favTa;, 
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Kur^ r^v iriVTtxeiSiKa¥aloLv ffTteocri iroi^<rat rwv itfirw kxotri¥ 
irivTf x«) Twv SiUTipwv fxarov wfVTf* xal Toiv tj/tcbv ixarov greWi, 
fxacrreu hhovras. * 

Tres centuriae navium in viginti classes ita distribuendse erant^ 
ut unaquaeque classis (fiipog) quinque naves e prima centuria 
(tw¥ vpu)Tut¥ kxarw irivji), et cpiinque de secunda centuria (xai 
rw¥ StvTepco¥ ixaT0¥ nevre), et quinque de tertia centuria (xal rtiv 
rp/teuv exuTOf vivrt), haberet. Mis rebus clarissimis miror Wol- 
fium et Reiskium tenebras obduxisse. * 

Uiq) o-ujxjxopiwv. p. 183. I. 13. T^y ii crupLfio^la¥ kxirrta 
fiepw¥ /Mtuv i^fjxo¥TaTaXavTla¥ airoSouvai. oncof, Uv fue¥ viJLii¥ ixariv Scij 
Tfuripm^ T^y /xjv Sairavijy i^rixovrct raXayra eruyrfXj* Tpi^gap^ot 8’ 
wa-i Scihxof iay Se [8c^] 8<axo^iW, rptaxoyrec fJLtv p TOL^iavra rijy 
Seciriyrjy <ru¥TiXou¥Ta, Si (TcofiaToe Tpitjpap^Oyra' ia¥ Si Tptaxo<rico¥, 
ilxoa ‘1 p raKayret r^v Saicavy^y StakCovTOif Tirrapa Si crutfiarA 
Tpirigag^ouvTst. 

Kaves 300, Taleiita COOO, Trierarchi 1 COO, in partes 20 sequa- 
les dividuntur, quarum singulx, naves 13, talenta 300, trierar- 
chos Go continent. 

Subdivisio postea fit ad huiic modum : 

Naves 15. Talenta 300. Trierarchi 60. (Symmoria) 


3 60 12 

3 60 12 

3 60 12 

.3 00 1 2 

3 00 12 


15 300 60 


Ita, si de trecentis navibus centum usi fuissent Athenienses 
tautum, in prima divisione habuiss^nt 5 pro 15, et ip secunda I 
pro 3, cui uni navi fuissent nibilominus talenta 60, trierarciii 12. 
Ducentis navibus utentes, in prima divisione habuissent 10, in 
secunda 2 : et sic unicuique navi fuissent talenta 30, trierarchi 
6. Trecentis omnibus in pastes vocatis, fuissent in prima divi- 
sione 15, in secunda 3, et sic singulis navibus attributa forent 
talenta 20, trierarchi 4. \ 

De Rhodiorum libertate. p. 194. !• Q, oi) jxijy, ouS* uy §1 Si* aurwy 
il^oy T^y flroXiy ol yyy oyref fy aurp 'FoStoi, iriiprjvt^a ay Ufiiy roirov^ 
ikeaSui, owS* tl iriy$' inrKrj^youyro ijpLly 

Verum etiam si Persis, et illis qui nunc urbem lUiodionim 
sulriectani tenent, nihil esset commune ; si hi poteiiUam suam 
VOL. XXVII. C7.J/. NO.LIII. D 
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nulli iiisi sibi debcrent ; ne sic quidem boruni amicitiam, quam 
totiiis populi Khociiorum, malle suaiiisseii). 

Pro Mcgalopolit. 1.5. Xeyoy(ri rolvuv oi jutaXitTra SoxoOv- 

TS 5 8/xai« Xeyeiv, cwf 8ei tSj xu$£\elv aurovg ra^ irpo^ Orifidlovg, 

elTrep YjjMeTepoi /Ss/Salco^ ecovrat (Tv/jLfjLa^ot. 

Has pilas Megalopoli fuisse reor. — Jcroyrai <ru/jLfiaxoi] oi Mfya- 

XOTTOXlTai SijXov^Ti. 

Pro Megalopolit. p. 20f). I. 10. ol Se faa-t fisv avrois ovk elvai 
(TTijXaf, aXXa Vo cufjL^epov ehai to votovv rrjv ^iXiav* tov$ Ss /3oij- 
.6ouvra$ iauTolg, roirov; vo/xifeiv elvai <rufifxaxovg, eyco 8*, el ra fia~ 
XicTT* elo'l roioDroi, icoog ^tifu Selv ajjLu Tovrovg re a^iouv 

KuSctipeiiv Tag (TTVjXag xa* — 

tW)] ol fioviHouvreg scil. — toioDtoi] (rufifiaxoi^ 

De f(K(lere cum Alcxandro. p. 220, I. 12. xai yap eu icpofr- 
yeyqaitTai raig (ruvStixaig^ eav jSoohcvfxeSa Trig xoiv^g elprjvrjg 
TO 8*, eav /SouXiiipLeSa, ecTTiv afxa xai rouvavrlov^ el aqa noTe 821 woto- 
ora(rllai alcrx^t^i erepoig axoXouSouvTa^, aXXa ]U.>)8’ avafivrja-Qrjvat fjLrjSe- 
{Liag <p*XoTi/xiaj Twv up^O’^OTaTou xa) 7r\eia-Tcov xa! uaXurra Travrcov 
av^nuiirajv vpiiv virapxouawv. 

Tors: aXXix jLti]8' avaixvYjtr^ENTA^ fivilepnag — x. t. X. AV' rc'- 
cordanlvs (j it idem — 

Pio Corona, p. 2C5 . — ** Mctninerimus ipsam disposilionem 
pleiimupie utiliiale mulari, nec cahdem semper primum quaestio- 
nem ex utraque parte tractaiidam. Cujus rei, ut cetera exeinpla 
piietcream, Demostliciics quoque atqiie Aischincs possunt esse 
docunieuto, in judicio Ctesiphontis diversuin seculi ordinem ; 
cum accusator a jure, quo videbatur potentior, coepeiit, patronus 
omnia, vel pene oiiiniu, ante Jus posiierit, quibiis judicem quses- 
tioni legiim prappararit.” Quintil. vii. 1. 

Pro Corona, p. 220. I. 7 * — tov ogxov, ev w wgog airaTi Tolg aX- 
Xoij 8ixa»oi5 xa) touto yeypaTTrat, to bpLorjog ant<^oIv axpoatrSai, 

Verba Jurisjurandi judicunt sunt : xa) axpoatrofjLat tou t? xarij- 
yopov xa) Tof; aisoXoyouiiivov afifolv, Demosth. in Timo- 

crat. p. 747 . 

Pro Corona, p. 22G. i. I 9 . ou irsp) rm itrav ayctivil^ofiai' 06 yap 
lo-Tiv lO-ov vuv efio) r^g irap' ujxwv euvoj'ac (jiaftapTfiv, xa) touto) 
eXsIv T^v ypa(t>y}v. aXX* e/xo) /xev— ou fiov\juai 8c Bvirxspeg elwslv odSev 
apxdf^svog rou XoyoW oSto; 8’ ex freptoiM^ag fioo xaTvjyopel. 

ex Ttepiovirlag /x. x.] At a great advantage. Figiira videtur 
nl) iis desiimla, qui supervacanea tantum ex forlunis suis in dis- 
crimen committunt ; quibus vel amissis, jacturam non ita mag- 
nam iaciunt. 

Pro C(»rona. p. 2 S 0 . 1. 9 . vvvV exoTagr^g 6p$^g xa)hxaiag 68 ot/, 
xa) ^yycov touc xag' avrdi ra Trgayfiara e^ey^ovg, roirovroig va-regov 
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AlTici; X3H crxttifX(i,0LTa xoii \Qtloploi: (rufi^opfi<roig vnoxplvsTxr 
lira xaTijyopsi jxsv e/xoO, xp/vai Se tootov/* (AT>)(ri^elovT«-) xa» toO jutiv 
uyitivo; oXou t^v wpoj Ijxg waj e^Spav ^rpo^o-rttTa^• ouSafiov 8* btti rau- 
TTjy awTjvTijxoSj rrjv htpou 5i}t«v STri'fiju.iay aifeXaVdai ^aiverai. 

npoiiTTafJim, Praetendo, prxnexo’’ II. Steph. in Thes. hoc loco 
citato. “ SuscepluB omnino ^causae nostras iniinicitias prasteiv 
dit.'' P. Foulkes et J. Freind. Atqiii Aeschines non obtentu 
in Demosthcncni odii accusubat Ctesipliont^in ; sed contra, ac- 
cusatioiiis liujus obtentu Demosthcnein pctebaf ; ///, ulviscetidi 
irnmici causa^ (inquit Cicero De opt. gen. Or.) uuntine 
phontisy judicium fie let de factis famaque J)emost/tcnis, Milii 
igitur videtur vgala-TaTat significarc, J)ucere a^men Jucit ; Lu- 
cum pracipuum dat. Multocnini plura in Demosdieiiem quain 
in Ctesiplioiiteni dixerat Jvschiiies. 

Nihil ventati inagis coiitrarniin qtiain Reiskii iiitcrpretatio in 
Indice (»r.ic. Donioslh. “ Causaliir, qiianupiutn id hilso qui- 
dem el niciidacitcr, enr hac me actione impeteret, aliarn sibi 
nullain I'nisse causam, (piani siiam mcciun siiniihatem, ant siinm 
inei odnini.’’ 

I’ro Corona, p. 1. 17. rotyagovv ex toutojv cp^iro (l^hilip- 
pus) SKslvovg (1 hebanos *^1 hessalovS<jue) Xaj3a)v, to ]u.))SotioDv 
TUiV fjLtra TavTU •^goopuv, at^SuysarSatf aW* tuorui nivTu to, 

^pi^luaroL exsivov eaurw TTfujo-ao-floti. 

Torsitan — cS^sto exelvoug Ka^wv/'IIUTE fxrfiormv rwy jutSTa raD- 
Tx irpoogxv — x. t. X. 

Pro Corona, p. OAo, 1. 7* a p-ev o5v Trpo toD TroXiTsugcflai xa» 
Sijpijyo^elv gpg vpouXxfSe xal xaTgV;^s gaerw ouiigy yag 

TjyoufJLai TOUTOJV Trpog Ipg. x. T. X. 

Duorum teniporuni ex iis, qu® dcsignaverat TEschines, (p. 
442. In Ctesiph.) defensione dcfunctus Oemoslhcnes, jam ter- 
tium aggredilur, rationein suam in belio renovando jndicibus 
probaturiis. 

Pro Corona, p. 247. 1. B. cruvrlSeiv — agl irggl trpuyrelcov, xaiTipijr, 
xa* Sofujf ayoovi^copEV^v t^v TrarptCa, xal TrXffco (rcipara xal p^pi^para 
avaXcoxuTay uore^ xal tu>v OTFadi toT$ ^'EXXriai (Tup^gpoWctiy, 

^ Twv otXXcov 'EXX^yooy (nrip aurciy avaXcuxaariv exaiTTOi. 

V uigata lectio (?) rwv aXXouv *£XX^ywv ra uwep auTwy ^yaXcu- 
xao-iv gxaoToi) ad veram (Neat : viz. ^ rwy aXXcov 'EXXijywv *'i)SA 
xnrep avTwv avaXa>xa(riv fxac’TOi. 

Constructio, — ayaXwxuTav TrXelco o'ip^u a xal p^pijpara — ^ oira 
(o-ettparaxal sxao’TOi riov aXXcov ' EKXipfwf imXeixao’iv unig 

avTav. 

Pro Corona, p. 2fi3. 1. 20. Twv fifv o5v xrfycov, r/Sj ovTOg avut 
xa) KaT« Staxuxav eXeye x-gpl TaJy Tragaygypappgyoiv yoxoiv, outs, pd 
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rwg isQu^, ol/ioti ufAas fxav^amvy ovr auro; ifivvafxr^v avviivui rovg woX- 

olirctp ay iypotfi, frivol wijutoi sunt leges, quas legis alicujus vel pse- 
phisiiiutis accusator ex adverso iegi accusatse sen psephisniati in 
eadein tabula exarandas curabat ; ut contra quas leges, lege nova 
vel pscphisinate lato^ coiiimisisset reus, judicibus inanifestius 
appareret. — ou to/vov toutoo ^ y^ovov robg vo/40u^, w avSpeg *ASr}vatoi, 
Trapafie^fjKev, aXXa ita) aWouf ovg ou irapayiypafLy.^^u hoL 

TO TrXijSoj. Demosth. In Arislociat. p. (>40.1. ‘JO. Aristocratein 
psephismatis legibus contrarii postulat Orator. 

Pro Corona, p. 207. 1. 27. Nofjio;. ''Oirotjg CTe^avoua-l Tivtg 
Tuiv Si^fAUiv, Tag a[/ayopeij(rcig riov (TTs^avwv iromaQat ev uuToig sxcct* 
TOU; roig l^loig eav f/Lrj nvag 6 b Ttuv *ASy]valu)V, tj rj 

(rTe4>avo? rouToug S* e£*7vai sv tco SsaT^eo Jiovtxr/oi^ avayoptueaiai, 
lliijusce legis ultima ad uKKorplovg an^avovg, ad coronas ab 
exterjs snluin civitatibus donatas, pertinere niterpretatur iEschi- 
nes ; xotJ 6ia touto TrpotriirixBV b vofjLobirtfg fx^ xripoTTeaiai tov uWot- 
Qiov (TTsfavov |y tm Seirpcv *Edy jttjj i(r>)Tai 6 ^ij/xog/* V ToXig 
ifj ^ovXofxivYi Tiva toov Yjfxeregwv (rrefayouy, vgsafisig Trsjx^/acra, 
rou ^fJLOu* 5V 6 xrjgvTTOfiBvog ysl^co ^aptv el^jj rcvy aTs^amv bpAVy 5j 
Toi; (TTS^avoyTiv, on x»jgo£ai iirerpe\f/aTs» In Ctesipliontem. p. 
437. 

Pro Corona, p. Q6<J. 1. 1 1. sTrfiS^-To/yyy BUfrefi^g xalSixala 
ipij^og ctTracrt Ssbfixrai* Sbi ye, wg eoixe, xalvep ou ^t\oXol8opov 
ovTa (pua-Bi, Eld rdg Otto toutou fiKaa'(^riylag elpriyeyag, avr) zroAXoiv xai 
\|/iyb'a;y ayni ra dvayxaiOTaT slireiy frep) ayroy, xoi! SsTfai, rig m xal 
rlvcov, paEloog ouTwg dp^ei Toy xaxbbg Afygiv, xa) \6youg rivdg Eiao'ugei, 
otyToj iiprjxoug d r\g oux ay cSxyfj<r6 Twy yeTplm dvSpwTrajy ^Sey^ao’Sai ; 
Ceg. Esl JH ys, wg eoixs — x. t. A. 

xa) Xcyoug riydg Eia(rupsi — et quas seq. ita interpretanlur boni 
viri Poulkes et Freind : Atque ista verba exagitat qu® ipse 
effutiit; qii® qiiidein nemo nu^destns proferre non dubitaverit.'" 

Sensus est : Et dictiones qitasdam, h diis placed, mlumnxa- 
iur : cum ea ipse dixerity quce quis panto modesifiv ausm met 
efferrel vid. jEschin. In Cte&ipli. p. 334. 1. 9- 
Pro Corona, p. 273. I. 17- Muqla rolvuv crep' eiirelv e^coy vtg) 
ayroy, Tra^aAsiVcu, xa) yap outcu vcog ttoAAoI dv iyw vuv ?n roy- 
Tojv s^oiyt Sel^at coy oStoj xar exelyoug jd^g ^poyoug roig yey ix^polg 
uvYipeTMVf eyo) 8’ eTnfjpsa^cov eypeSi)* aM* ow^rMsTai Taura wag* ofjiTv 
€i{ axgi/3^ yyrjyYjVf ouS* ?jv wpo<ri}x«v opy^v. 

Legenduin rolg yiv ex^po'ig UTn^geTwy, uyly 8* iinipeal^oov eupiiri. 

Pro Corona, p. 274, I. J4. ag* ouv oy8* eKsyev, Sdriceq owS* iyqa~ 
fey, ijvixa Ipyacrao-Sal rt Seoi xaxiy uyag ; ouymuv ijy elrelv hiqw. 
Hwc iia vertenint homines tninime mail P. Foulkes et J. 
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Fre’md: Nihilne igitur \\\vicA\cth?LX^mhilncdecernehat^ qnamlo 
infortumi aliqnid vobis erat eventurum ? At sa»e neminem alte- 
rum hqui oportebat'* 

Ab H. Siepiiario^ qiii in Thesaiir. to*m. ii. col. 1532. c. recte 
verterat ouftevoav tWfn/ erepeo, ** Atqui turn nulii alii ciicendi 
locus vacuus erat ; iiulli cert9tuin dicendi locum iste non prueri- 
piebat/’ illorum saltern verboruin sensum djscere potuissent. — 
I'^oiius loci vcra interpretatio e notis et iiidice Ueiskii petatur: 
'' Num, quemadnioduiii sententise luillius scripfu* auctor factus 
est, turn, cum lionostam rein atqiie salutarem essetis siiscepturi^ 
ita rursus quoque tacuit, cum agitarentur turpia et damnosa P 
imo vero, neinini alii dicendi copiatn faciebat.” 

Pro Corona, p.274. 1. 20. evS* eire^tipyuffaTOj i uvigec *A6r}vaioi, 
TOio^TOV, 6 7rSi(n rol; fTporipotg eTreSrjxe reXof* vtg) o3 rov; roXXoug 
avakui(re Xoyouj, Ta tmv A/JL^ffTcrecov roiy Aoxg^v Soy/x-ara. 

Decreta non Ampliissconim Locrorum erant, sed Ampliic- 
tyonum. vid. iKschin. in Ctesiphont. p. 5 1.5. liii. penult, p. 
519. 1* 1. 1-egenduin igitur ra IJEPI tmv 'Apfiatricov tww AonpMv 
difficiSv liyin^otra. 

Pro Corona, p. 277* 1. !!• owror Ispaf iJriaTO 

rival, ovhfJLlciV Slxtjv T'2 v AoKpatv iiroiyovTa)}i rjfiiv, ou8* a vDv Trpopotcrl- 
^frai o'jTOf, Xeywv oux aXrjJ^. 

ovhfilctv Sixijv] Vid. Aiscfrui. in Ctesiphont. p. 607 I- 6. 


NOTICE OF 

The Classical Collcctor\s Vade-Mecum : being an Intro- 
duction to the Knowledge uf the best Editions of the 
Greek and Roman Classics. VZmo. London : 1822. 
pp. 174. • 

Since the publication of that rarissimum’’ and ‘‘ fainigeratissi- 
mum opii.s,” the Bibliomania,” the study of bibliography has be- 
come rather popular ; while the superb and constantly entertaining 
volumes of the same ^riter have conduced to keep up and 
extend the impulse thus given to that delightful study. No one 
seems to have attained belter the art of uniting the “ utile” with 
the “ dulce.’* He brings a mind full fiHi>»ght to all the subjects 
of which he treats, and pours forth l.is information with the 
most delightful exuberance. But few readers, and still fewer 
bibliographers, will ever regret that some of his works trans- 
gressed the proposed limits. 
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It is to this first of bibjiographers that the present elegant little 
volume owes much of its mforiiiaiion, in conjunction with Dr. A. 
Clarke, Mr. Horne, ficc. &c. li is almost impossible to speak 
otherwise than favorabi/ of it, so often does its author deprecate 
harshness in the criticisms on a work so liable from its nature 
to be far ironi faultless. The, book seems to divide itself into 
two portions, the first containing lists of Polygloils, Bibles and 
Testaments in Hebrew', (ireek, mid l^atin; and collections 
of Greek and*^ Latin classics, twenty-eight in number: the 
»*^ccoiid cuntuinirig the ‘'edilioncs optirme,’' on most of v\hich 
some remarks ar,e ofl'cied in the form of ICxlracls from Fabricius, 
Dilidin, and Clarke. As the present volume, however, is but 
the precursor of some larger, (sec p. lf>C.) we wish the Editor, 
following the example of Cave, who in his Curtophylax Ecclt- 
siasticus gave the article Eusebius” as a specimen of ins forth- 
coming greater work the Uistoria Literaria, had also given us a 
foretaste of his ‘‘ magnum opus.” 

We proceed to ofl'er some observations, though necessarily few', 
on the former portion, the lists being a mere collection of size, 
dates, &c. After eiinmernting the Quarto Variorum classics it 
IS observed, and, wc think, with but little foiindalioii, that “ the 
difficulty of attaining the series complete will be readily con- 
ceived to require the labor of years7^ Any of the large London 
booksellers would, with a few exceptions perhaps among the 
iiiisceilaiieous articles, supply the whole; it must nevertheless 
be admitted that if it did not require time, it would require a 
“criimena” in any other stale than that of “ deficiens.” 

. 'J be “ Eilitioncs oplimaj” occupy from p. 126 to iGO, and are 
accompanied with short observations, which contain sometimes 
more ol the dulce” than the utile w e mean general observa- 
tions about exvcHeuty valuable^ admirable edition y erudite pro- 
duciion, t)C.y and nut enough f#aid respecting the noit,s which 
each edition contains, and whether in whole or in paH, whether 
they are critical or philological,' and whether the i: alter is con- 
veniently arranged ; not having llie text in one volume, scholia 
in a second, and the notes or Latin ver:»ion in a third, as is the 
stale of some editions, for instance, licnte’s Pindar, both in the 
original and reprint. ^ 

At page 12y w'e are told that Kust^r’s Aristophanes, fol. 


* Our readers will find the difference between philological and critical 
editions clearly pointed out in vol. 2. pp*776 — 6. of Sm. J, G. Schelleri pne- 
cepta stdi bcnc Latini in primis Ciceronianiy SfC, 2 vol. 8vo. Lipsia 1797. 
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Ainst. 1710 . is the edit, opt.y and in the next line or two that 
Uriinck’s is the very best ; utrum hanim must I have i says the 
Reader. Pei haps one is the senior opt. and the other Junior 
opt. ; but, joking apart, Kuster*s \voul(^ as far as we can judge, 
suit common readers best, and Brunch’s would suit critics. 
They are each best in their own way. Again we are told that 
Ikunck’s edition ** contains th^ Latin version, notes and emen- 
dations of Brunck whose should it contain but his ? we might 
have expected this observation if Brunck ha^l 7iot been the 
Editor ; as it is, the remark seems useless ; besides, what is meant 
by coniaining emendations f” • 

At page 1:37 the Editor mentions the Glasgow Euripides with 
merited applause, and justly pronounces it ‘^ed. opt.” We 
rejoice the more in noticing this, as the observations are not 
inclosed with the marks of quotation, and the Editor has noticed 
with much discrimination the peculiar excellencies which ren- 
der it worlhv of the above appellation. 

Page K39> Ileync’s Horner is said to contain at present only 
the Iliad; will it ever contain any thing else f the Editor 
doubtless knows that Heynehas been long dead : he will lind in 
the Classical Journal, No. 37 — 9, an interesting and copious life 
of him, the most circumstantial, in fact, that we have. We wish 
the Editor had, together v^;ith the correction at the bottom of 
page 150, imparted to us some account of the newly added 
volumes. 

But we must cease from regretting omissions, or correcting 
rather trivial mistakes, and having thanked the author for what 
he has done, w'c must look forward to his proposed volume 
meeting w ith liberal support, and then hope to regale ourselves 
with copious, satisfactory, and entertaining information. 


ON THE LIBERTY OF PROPHESYING. 


In his life of J.Taylftr, D. D. Chaplaii. to Charles I. and Lord 
Bishop of Dowm and Connor, and Drinuore, the Rev. H. T. 
Bonney says, p. f)5 — Taylor closes this treatise, of the Liberty 
o/PropAcs^mg, with the following passage, which is inserted m 
the folio edition of the Sujji^^oXov J/Jnco-IIoXsftixov, but is unfairly 
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left out of most of the later impressions of the Liberty of Pro* 
phesyiug itself. 

I end with a storyj which I find in the Jews* books : — When 
Abrahnm sat at his tent«door, according to his custom, waiting 
to entertain strangers, he espied an old man, stooping and lean- 
ing on his staff, v/eary with age and travel, coming tow ards him, 
who was an hundred 3^ears of age*: fie received him kindly, washed 
his feet, provided supper, and caused him to sit down ; but 
observing that the old man ate and prayed not, nor begged for a 
blessing on his meat, he asked him why he did not worship the 
^od of heaven. The old man told him, that he worshipped the 
fire only, and acknowledged no other god ; at which answ'er 
Abraham grew so zealously angry, that be thrust the old man 
out of his tent, and exposed him to all the evils of the night, 
and an unguarded condition. When the old man was gone, 
God called to Abraham, and asked him where the stranger was : 
he replied, 1 thrust him away, because he did not worship thee f 
God answered him, 1 have suffered him these hundred years, 
although he dishonored me ; and couldst not thou endure him one 
night, when he gave thee no trouble? Upon this, saith the 
story, Abraham fetched him back again, and gave him hospita- 
ble entertainment and wise instruction.’* — The worthy and pious 
Bishop adds, Go thou and do likewise, and thy charity will 
be rewarded by the God of Abraham/* 

Such were the practical sentiments of this liberal divine ; but, 
in a prefatory epistle to the folio volume, in which this story 
first appeared, A. D. lG.50, he says : — Some men were impa- 
tientj and w ould have all the world spare them, yet w'ould spare 
nobody others complained, ** that such liberality might have 
evil effects, and that all heresies would enter at the gate of tolera^ 
tionf without considering, that there is a wide difference be- 
tween toleration and approbation of tenets ; and that so long as its 
doctrines did not radically militate against our own laith, was 
not contrary to a good life and the laws of obedieiu e, nor de- 
structive to human society and the public interest, we ought, 
M'hen in power, to deal with a differing sect, as vice versa we 
would hope to be dealt wdtli. Indeed after taking an active and 
conspicuous part, and enduring deprivations that might have 
taught humility to the proudest, he survived an age of much 
caluinity in church and state ; and was one of the few that bad 
the good fortune of having his loyalty fully rewarded. Born 
in iGlS, and Milton in 1608, they were contemporaries at 
Cambridge, though of different colleges, the last being entered 
a pensioner of Christ’s in 1624, and the Bishop at Caius* in 
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1626; and^ after storing their minds with learning, and their 
understandings with religion, they launcihed forth into life at 
Uie most eventful period England ever witnessed ; but, taking 
opposite sides, the one during the boundless triumph of repul^ 
licanism rose to be Latin secretary to the usurped power, and 
the other, stripped of all bis livings, drew a scanty and precarious 
subsistence by keeping a school in an obscure corner of Wales, 
till the restoration of a legitimate government more than reversed 
their respective conditions. In their literary labon they upheld 
a mutual rivalry and estimation; and in richness of intellect, 
brilliancy of fancy, and fluency of expression in their prose 
writings, the Bishop has the superiority : both intiecd, in prose, 
had much of the diffuseness of their age ; but in poetry, who 
in modern times can stand a competition with the author of 
Paradise Lost, of which it was truly said, that it is not the greaN 
est of heroic poems, only because it is not the first ? 

In I>Jo. .53. Edinburgh Review, p. 243, in the article of 
Dugald Stewart's Introduction to the Kncyclopeedia Britannica, 
is the following note: ^*This story,'* the Bishop says, “is 
somewhere to be found in the Rabbinical books; but till the 
original is discovered^ we may ascribe the beauty of. the imita- 
tion of our scriptural language, if not the invention of the inci- 
dents, to the Bishop himself. * Dr. Benjamin Franklin gave the 
same story, with some slight variations, to Lord Kaimes, who 
published it in his Sketches of the Histoiy of Man.” 

7'o discover the original of such an apologue were 
perhaps impossible, this having most probably been invented 
previous to the discovery of the art of writing, that could have 
left us any record of it : thus does a fable descend from one 
generation to another; and, after making some allowance for 
season, age, climate, manners, and religion, it gives instruction 
and entertainment to successive snid remote natioirs, I can 
trace the chief incident of this story to the Coran and Hadis; 
and Mohammed had no doubt taken it from the Jewish Talmud, 
for the historical parts of those curious compilations are chiefly 
borrow’ed from that, our scriptures, and the twenty-one Nosks or 
canons of Zartosht ; and some of the learned correspondents of the 
Classical Journal may carfy it back to the Jews* books, where 
our good Bishop says h^ found it. 

The relation of this same story by t lat celebrated writer 
Benjamin Franklin of Philadelphia is as follows. The 
Doctor’s style, it may be observed, is more a parody than 
imitation of our scriptural phraseology; and, what is scarcely 
credible, having divided his parable into verses, he is said to 
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have imposed it as a chapter of the Bible upon some of his 
clerical American neighbours ! 

** i/\ru) it came to pass after these things, that Abraham sat 
at the door of his teait about the going down of the sun ; and 
behold a man bow'ed with age, was coming from the way of the 
wilderness, leaning on a staff. And Abraham arose and met 
him, and said unto him, 'riirii In* 1 pray thee, and wash thy feet, 
and tarry all night ; and thou shah arise in the inorniiig, and go 
thy way. Arfid the man said, Nuy, fur 1 will abide under this 
tree. But AbraViarn pressed him greatly ; so he turned, and 
they w'ent into the tent ; and Abraham baked unleavened bread, 
and they did *eat. And when Abraham saw, that the man 
blessed not (Jod, he said unto him, Wherefore dost thou not 
worship the most High God, Creator of heaven and earth? 
And (he man answered and said, 1 do not worship thy God, 
noi do [ call upon his name ; for 1 have made to myself a god, 
which abideth always in mine house, and provideth me with 
all things. And Abraham’s zeal w'as kindled against the man ; 
and he arose and fell upon him, and drove him with blows into 
the wilderness. And God called to Abraham, saying, Abraham ! 
Abraham! where is the stiangcr? And Abraham answered 
and said, l^ord, he would not worship thee, nor would he call 
upon thy name; therefore have I«driveii him out from before my 
face into the wilderness. And God said, Have 1 borne w ith him 
these litindrcd ninety and eight years, and nourished him, and 
clothed him, iiotw ithstandiiig he rebelled against me ; and couldst 
not thou, who art a sinner thyself, bear with him one night i And 
Abraham said, Let not the anger of the Lord wax hot against 
his servant ; lo, 1 have sinned, forgive me 1 pray thee. And 
Abraham arose and w'ent forth into the wilderness, and sought 
diligently for the man, and found him, and returned with him to 
the tent ; and when he had^ entreated him kindly, he sent him 
away on the morrow with gifts. And God spake again unto 
Abraham, saying, For this thy sin shall thy seed he afflicted four 
liundred years in a strange land : but for thy repentance wilt 1 
deliver them ; and they shall come forth with power, and with 

gladness of heart, and with much substance.” It is curious 

how, like Antseiis, as soon as the Doctor loses his footing, he 
egregioiisly falls oft ! 

"Die next narration of this story 1 shall quote is that Hikayat 

apologue of Sadis Bostan ii. 4. which he put forth A. H, 
655, or A. D. 1257, the first work that had the author’s voluu* 
tary publication: }et all our Oriental scholars have been led 
astray by Dllcrbelot in his Bibl. Orientale, p. 7 17, in giving a 
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precedence to the (inlistau, when a reference to its introduction 
might have satisfied them that its date was next year, or that of 
A. H.fiof). • ‘ 

Apologue of Sadi’s Bostan ii. 4 : — 9 literal version. 

** 1 have heard, that no son of the road, or traveller, had ap- 
proached the hospitable abode o^ that friend of God, Abraham, 
ior a whole week : from the goodness of his heart lie would 
never partake of his morning repast till some way-worn stranger 
had entered his dvieliing. He went forth and e»plored every 
quarter, and reviewed the valley to its uttermost border; and he 
descried from afar a man solitary as a willow, whose head and 
beard were whitened with the snow of years. In drder to admi- 
nister comfort he went up to him and gave him a hearty welcome, 
and after the custom of the generous thus kindly entreated him, 
saying, O precious apple of myc^e! be courteously pleased to 
partake ot my biead and sail, and become my guest. The old 
roan gave his assent, got up, and stept briskly forward ; for he 
well knew the disposition of Abraham, on wlioiii he God’s 
blessing ! The domestic companions of that beloved favorite of 
God seated with reverence the poor old man : orders were 
issued, and the table spread, and the family tgok their respective 
stations around it. Now the company begun to ask God’s bless- 
ing befoic meal, but none of llw?m could liear the stranger utter 
a word: then did Abruhurn say to him, O sage of ancient times ! 
thou seemest not to be holy and devout, as is usual with the 
aged: is it not their duty, when they break his bread, to call 
upon the name of that IVovidence who bestowed it? 'Hie old 
man replied, i follow no religious rite that has not been 
sanctioned by my fire-w'orshipjnng priest. The well-omened 
prophet was now made aware that this w'icked old wretch had 
been bred a Guebre; as an alien to his fuilh he thrust him foitli 
with scorn, for the pure aboniini^tc the contain luation of the 
vile. From glorious Omnipotence an angel was sent down, 
who ill the liarshness of rebuke called aloud, saying, O Abra- 
ham ! for a century of years i gave him life and food, whom 
thou hast turned aw'ay with contumely upon an hour’s acquaint- 
ance; for though he was offering adoration to the fire, why art 
thou withholding the hand of toleration from him ?” 

It may be proper to»iiolice, that Sadi’s Bostan is entirely 
wxitten in the common couplet of ten or < leven syllables, as in 
fact are all the great Persian poems, whether upon lieroic or 
moral subjects, and corresponding, as Sir W. Jones observes, 
with that w hich Pope brought to such perfection in Kuglish. 

Nothing can be more simple, as indeed the grammar through- 
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out of the Persian lai\gnage is, than its Prosody ; all its tour and 
twenty letters being considered by the Persian grammarians as 

\ihat Europeans call^ consonants^ and including the | atif^ ^ 

wawj and iS ya^ which we absurdly call iheir long vowels. 
Their real vowels, nearly corresfioiiding w ith our three chief vowek 
a, i, II, are understood, but seldom represented ; or, when repre- 
sented, it ib eacli by a mark, as expressed by its name, as Zabar 
above, Zeyi; below, and Peish before, one of which uniformly 
follows every letter that is accented ; and this letter, thus ac- 
cented with its vowel point, constitutes a short syllable^ unless 
followed by another letter which is mute, when it constitutes a 

long syllable; thus 7id-gah, the first 8}llable of which being 

accented with a Zabar, is a short syllable, and the accented 
with a Zabar and followed by a mute i is long : in the same 

hirun having the lambic foot for the sake of the poe- 
tical measure, being the contraction of blrun, which is a 
spondee : and in the last syllable the ^ ivaw is mute, and as 
much a consonant as the ^ which follows it: but this 

A 

becomes more evident in the word sarv, a cypress, where 
the waw by being the last letter of a Persian word is mute by 

A A / 

position ; and the same of Marv, a word also of one syllable, 
and the name of two famous cities in Kliorasan, again absurdly 
called by Europeans Maru.ox a word of two syllables! As 
represented thus in the European character and measure 1 shall 
here copy the third couplet of the Persian text of Sadi’s apo- 
logue, and its prosody form, thus ; 

b!run raftii bar jaiiibl bingarid 
ba atrafe wadi nagah hardu did 


Witli the three narratives befoie him, the reader can make 
bis comparison ; and, notwithstanding its priority of date, and 
the disadvantage of my verbal translation, the man of taste will, 
1 doubt not, agree with me in giving a preference to that of Sadi. 
1 he Bishop questionless had his direct from the Talmud ; and 
tlie Doctor is believed to have, without avowal, however, copied 
him; but I think 1 can trace him immediately to Sadi, in this 
as w ell as his other well-known story of the Whist le> Jn liis 
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Bosian ix. 13. Sadi says : — 1 remember during the days of my 
father, upon whom I every moment pray for the dew drops of 
God’s mercy, that in my boyhood he boAght me a book and 
slate, and be gave me also a ring of gold. A dealer in fruit got me 
all at once to give him up the ring from my finger for a single 
date. As a little child knows notjlhe value of a ring of gold, they 
may coax it from him for a piece of sweetmeat : nor didst thou, 
O man ! know the value of life, who didst let it run to waste in 
luscious enjoyment.” • 

Franklin says in a letter to Madame Brillon, Memoirs of his 
life and writings, 4to. iii. 318 : — When 1 was a child of seven 
years old, my friends one holiday filled my pocket 'with coppers. 
Going directly to a toy-shop, and being charmed with the 
sound of a whistle, that 1 heard by the way in the hands of 
another urchin, 1 voluntarily offered and gave all my money for 
one. When I came home, I went whistling all over the house, 
much pleased with my bargain, but disturbing all the family. 
My brothers and sisters laughed at iny folly, for having given 
four times as much as it W'as worth for such a bauble ; 
putting me in mind of the good things 1 might have bought 
with the rest of the money. I cried with vexation ; and this 
reflection gave me more chagrin than the whistle gave me plea- 
sure : but the impression renmiiied on my mind, so that when 
often tempted to buy any unnecessary article, 1 would say to 
myself, DunV give too much for a whistle; and saved my 
money.” 

Sadi’s Gulistan has been translated into Latin, English, and 
most of the dialects of Europe, but his Jiostaii never to my 
knowledge has; nor can 1 fancy through what channel the 
Doctor could get at both these stories. In tlie first he differs 
from the Bishop and Sadi in making his old man an idolater, 
instead of a fire-worshipper ; but jn this he also accords with 
the last, who often confounds the two characters with the pris- 
tine worship of the Parsis. For in the days of Abraham the 
ancient Persians were Nighushaks, or, what the ancient Arabs 
called themselves, Sabiyans, — “ which Newton,” says Sir W, 
Jones, calls the oldest and noblest of all religions, or a firm 
belief, that one Supreme God made the w'orld by his power, 
and continually governed nt by his providence , a pious fear, love 
and adoration of him ; a dqe reverence i or parents and aged 
persons; a fraternal affection for the whole human species, and 
a compassionate tenderness even for the brute creation.” 

We have reason to believe, that the Brahmans were the 
idolaters whom the Nighushaks, or professors of this creed, 
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drove out of Persit^, on descending from the Kurdistan liiJIs, 
and on possessing themselves of it ; and that they long con- 
tinued to keep up occasionally an amicable^ but generally a 
hostile intercourse that Demon sect, especialiy at Balkh 

and along the eastern border of Iran ; and they admit that they 
owed to them their first kno^^dedge of the arts and sciences, and 
early civilisation. Our scriptures charge the Persians with idol- 
atry: be tliis, however, as it may, about five hundred years 
before Chnfit tliey had so essentially swerved from ihcir ancient 
purity of faith, that during the reigns of Lahrasp and (Jarhtasp, 
the successors of Kai-khosraw, Zartosht, or our Zoroaster, in- 
troduced his leformation, and established an immediate worship 
of fire, an element, which they would seem always to have held 
in reverence t but not before this duTtnright to have adored : for 
speaking of Kai-khosraw and his court, VirdosI, indignAut at the 
charge of such adoration, spiiitedly says, “ Tor a whole week he 
and his train remained in the presence and stood by the altar of 
the Deity; but you must not fancy that they were worshippers 
of the fire that burnt on that altar; for fiie was at that place a 
sort of table of communion, where the eye of the ailorcr partook 
of the divine glory : if you will give the imagination the least 
range, you must also acknowledge your dependence upon a 
pure and holy divinity/' — /\iid Doctor Thomas Hyde, who in his 
profound researches into ancient literature knew’ them well, adds 
of (he Parsis, that they — fidcles eranl, et veri Dei cultui 
addicti.*' 

The Persians under their name of Ipraham confound Abra- 
ham with Zartosht, or a Zoroaster, and one of their fifteen pro- 
phets, w ho flourished many centuries before the one that lega- 
lised the imiTiediate worship of fire. They say, that God often 
communed with him in the manner as related in this parable, 
and was pleased to impart him the secret coumscIs and pur- 
poses of his providence; whence Sadi, and ail the modem 

Persian poets, mention him by the epithet ofi«Xj^ Khalil 
Khoda, or the beloved friend of (htd : see Isaiah xii. 8. Ac- 
cording to them he was the second son of Azar, and had in his 
youth been educated in the idolatries of his father, who though 
descended from the prophets had followed the multitude in those 
days iO do evil, and became on their a*ccount a maker of images 
in the city of Baniiyan Balkh, a place still abounding with 
niorc ancient and stupendous monuments of the arts than any 
in the world, and which that intrepid traveller Brown was on 
his way to visit, when he was unaccountably murdered in Persia 
in 181k' But Abraham, being recalled to the true faithy went 
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>\hile yet a youth into his father’s shop, and breaking the images, 
ridiculed such as had come to buy them^ when his father took 
him for chastisement before N iinrod ; * but he, instead of 
punishing him, was diverted by his miraclis and wit. After this 
he removed to the western border of Persia, and was famed for 
his love and piety to the Dei^j, and justice and hospitality to 
bis fellow-creatures; for which last purpose he pitched his 
tents on the edge of the wilderness near the city of Haran, that 
he might, according to this apologue, entertain trafellers passing 
towards that famous mart. 

The Turks are a savage race of Mussulmans, and we have of 
late heard much of their barbarities ; but the present degenerate 
race of Greeks are welUnigh as savage and ignorant as they are; 
whereas the Persians, as our latest and best informed travellers 
have uniformly found them, even when religion has been made 
the topic, arc more tolerant and liberal than any sect of Chris- 
tians. On one occasion one of their Muftis quoted from the 
Corau, that — Jew, Christian, or Sabian, and indeed whoever 
believeth in God and the lust day, and doeth that which is right, 
shall have his reward with the Almighty, and no fear shall come 
upon him, neither needeth he to grieve.” — And that Sadi, in 
reference to this passage, adds in one of his Majlis or Sermons 
— that any fellow-creature, Arho believes in God after his own 
fashion and heart, and thus accomplishes good works, may ex- 
pect a favorable reception and iinal sentence on the last day, 
notwithstanding his failure in ritual duly : and that there is 
salvation for a virtuous infidel, but none for a vicious believer.” 

Our present territory in the East Indies (and where can we 
fix a limit to it, or to the liberality of onr governments there P) 
is more extensive, better governed and cultivated, and more 
populous than all Europe ; and we have readier means of 
making converts than any other Christian nation ; add from the 
openness of the Biitish press abler vindications of the old and 
new Testaments have been published in England, than in the 
whole world beside. Mara<^i’s translation of the Coran and 
refutation (Sale’s is only a copy of part of it) was much 
esteemed in its day ; but then he was a Papist ; and a Papist, as 
well as a Greek, has images, and plurality in the Godhead, and 
free-will, and other doctrines to defend, which Mussulman and 
Hindoo would respectively object to. though both sects 

are superiorly sober and temperate, and exmeplarily moral 
and industrious, above any other such subjects ; and the lower 
classes attached and obedient, and the better sqrt polite and 
intelligent in their respective social intercourses with Euro- 
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peans ; >et, like the Turks, and from the same cause, such is 
their stute of irritation, that let their religious tenets be tampered 
with, and the hand of him (1 speak after much personal inter- 
course) who was read^^to adore ;ou as his patron and a demigod, 
would be raised to slay you as bis deadliest foe. Much may be 
done by quiet and good exany>le^ but nothing should yet be 
attempted by precept^ and stilf less by violence and argument, or 
by treating their creeds and customs with disrespect. Missis 
onaries, senb* forth by our wclbmeaning societies, were at 
first modest in their behaviour^ but have of late become more 
zealous tlian prudetU ; and some inflammatory printed papers 
were last year so industriously circulated by them throughout 
Bengal, and would soon have spread all over our Indian Empire, 
that had government not had timely notice of them, and an active 
police been able to suppress them, not a man might have 
escaped to tell us, that all the Europeans had fallen a sacrifice, 
and their power been at once annihilated by such an act of 
ignorance and indiscretion ! 

Nihil dictum, quod non dictum pi ius: there is nothing new under 
tlie sun. Many years ago 1 proposed to my MunshI, or Persian 
teacher in Bengal, to translate Parrieirs story of the Hermit, as a 
fine specimen of our English apologue; when he very quietly refer- 
red me to the first Risallah of Sadi, who quotes and comments on 
it as a text from the Coran. Also the reproof given to Abraham 
in this apologue of Bishop Taylor, Dr. Franklin, and Sadi, is so 
similar to what Moses is said by Oriental writers to have received 
on a like occasion, that 1 may now safely quote it as the 
original* 

cap Ciirun, the Korah of our scriptures Numb. xiv. was 
equally notorious for his wealth and stinginess : and there is a 
Hadis, or tradition of Molianimed — that Moses, the cousin of 
Carun, had the divine permission to punish his wickedness. 
Accordingly, in the midst of his kindred and hoards, Moses 
ordered the earth to open and swallbtv him up. And it Hid so 
gradually ; for he at first sunk no deeper than to the knees, 
then to the waist, after that to the shoulders, and at last to the 
chin : and after each pause he called aloud, saying, ^ Have mercy 
on me, O Moses !’ — but Moses had no mercy, and the earth 
finally closed upon him, together with alfhis riches and clan. And 
God appeared to Moses and said, Thou hadst no mercy on thy 
cousin Carun, notwithstanding he craved thy forgiveness four 
sundry times ; whereas had he repented, and asked me but once, 
however iniquitous he had been 9 1 would have compassionated 
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and forgiven him.** — A Hacils of their prophet is equally es- 
teemed by Mussulmans, as the Talmud is by the Jews. 

In all the three styles of relating the apologue, Abraham is 
represented as comfortable in his dometj^tic circle, grateful for 
the benefits of Providence, and hospitable to strangers of his 
own sect ; but actuated, as most Christian sects also are, by an 
ignorant zeal and narrow prejtfdfce, he allows himself to be in- 
stigated to an act of hard-heartediiess and intolerance, which the 
Deity notices and reproves. ^ 

So far the parahh is complete^ having a beginnings a middle^ 
and ail end: and I cannot but admire both the ilishop’s and * 
Doctor’s oriental phraseology and happy imitation of the narra- 
tive simplicity of their respective copy, for no person after this 
can give either the credit of being original: but, led astray by 
our European bud. taste of amplifying their subject, the Bishop 
proceeds in a detail of bringing the old man back, and the 
Doctor adds to it the particulars of Abraham’s punishment in 
his third and fourth generation ; and thus both destroy the unity 
and integrity of the fable and plots which together constitute 
the chiet beauty of such a real Persian apologue. 

Many of our best writers think, that the stories, like the 
manners and religions of the East, must undergo an ordeal to 
adapt them to the ideas modern Europe; but let me tell 
them, that we have yet to learn the true art of telling a story 
from such4Vrsian prose and verse compositions, as iheGulistan 
and l^ostan of Sadi ; for by such an amplification as the good 
Bishop and facetious Doctor have indulged in, the epigrammatic 
point of their original is blunted, and it is thus relined into a 
vitiated and spiritless imbecility. The abstraction of our modem 
philosophy, that fashion of a day, enters loo much into all our 
translations from the oriental writings ; and thus the highly ex- 
pressive is sacrificed to the neat, the pathetic to the bjrilliant, the 
strong to the frivolous, and the dnergetic to the clear ; and the 
simplicity of sentiment, and forcible diction in particular of such 
an original Persian apologue are frittered away in its copy, 

A writer in narrating a stoiy expresses it either in the senti- 
ments of another person, or in bis own; the y/rs/ being the 
simple narratives and that generally adopted by our luiropeaii 
writers; and the secoqd the dramatic, wiucli is most consistent 
with the oriental idioms particulailv with that of Persian 

writers in their felicitous use of their pat tide aT, saying : and 
whi< h infuses such life into a narrative, and corresponds with the 
xiym and dicens of the Greek and Latin ; as, xai o 
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’Ir)<rous ilirt, — Xiyiav :—et respondens Jesus dixit, — dicens: — -and 
Jesus answerinfr spakc'unto tlie Lawyers and Pharisees, saving ; 
Is it lawful to heal on the nabbath day ? 

With his usual fine, taste, Addison caught this real oriental 
method of telling u story ; and has often availed himself of it in 
giving an English dress to the many eastern parables, with 
which he has decorated the pageS of his Spectators, &.c. ; and I 
shall finish with giving iiteral translations of two originals 
of his fables ^I'oni the works (»f Sadi, which he must have copied 
from that best of oriental travellers, Sir John Chardin, a valua- 
' ble edition of whose work was published about twelve }ears 
ago at Paris; for being a lefugee with us he wrote it in brench ; 
but, though he travelled under the patronage of our Charles the 
Second, no complete translation of it has ever appeared in 
English ! 

Like our Saviour, Sadi introduces some of his most beautiful 
apologues as parables in his theological discourses ; and in his 
Jicsalnh ii. Sermon 4. he delivers himself as folTov\s; and it is 
rendered as literal as English words can make it : 

One day Ibraham Idhani, the king of Halkh, was sealed in 
the porch of his palace with his ministers and couit standing 
round him in attendance, when, lo ! u poor derwisli, with a 
patched cloak, a scrip and staff^ presented himself, and was 
making good his way into the royal residence. The servants 
called lo him saying, O reverend Sir! whither art thou going f 
He replied, I am going into this inn. I'hey said, This is the 
palace of the king of Balkb. The king, noticing the bustle, 
desired they would permit him to approach, when he observed 
to him, saying, O derwish ! this is my palace, and no inn. The 
derwish asked him, O Ibrahim ! whose house was this origin- 
ally? He replied, 'Die house and mansion of my grandfather. 
And when he departed this life, whose house was it P He re- 
plied, My father’s. And whin thy father died, whose did it 
become ? He replied, It became mine. And whei* thou also art 
gone, to whom will it belong? He replied. To the prince my 
son. The derwish now said, O Ibraham ! a house, which one 
man is in this fashion entering, and another quitting, may be an 
inn, but is the palace or fixed habitation of no man !” 

Ev’ii kings but act their parts, and \«hen tlieyVe done 
Some other, worse or better, mounts their throne. 

In No. 289 of the Spectator may be seen Addison’s admira- 
ble imitation of this; and in No. 293 is his imitation of that 
most poetical and beautiful sentiment of humility, as contained 
in only //re couplets of the original Persian text in the Bostan 
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iv. 2. of Sadi ; and in like manner this is a verbal translation : 

A solitary drop of water, as it fell«from a cloud, blushed, 
when it saw the immense extent of the s^a, sai/higf Where the 
ocean exists ? what place is left for me i if it has a being, 
my God ! what am i f While it was thus viewing itself with 
the eye of humility, a mother of pearl took it into its bosom, and 
nourished it w ith its whole ioul : fortune ushered it into an 
exalted station, for it ripened in this shell into a precious pearl, 
and became the chief jewel of the imperial diadem of Persia : 
it rose into dignified eminence, because its walk was humble , 
and it knocked at the gate of annihilation, till it got an entrance « 
into illustrious existtnee.** 

J-<et me add another apologue from his Bostan x. 5. in confir- 
mation of v^hat I have before staled, that Sadi, but not I fancy 
from ignorance, often confounds the cliaraclers of an idolater 
and rire-worsliipper : it is also an instance of oriental toleration. 

Apologue Bostan X. o. “A Mogb, or fire'Worshi[>per, bad 
secluded himself from the world, and devoted bis whole time 
to the service of an idol : after some years that professor of a 
detestable belief happened to fall into distressed circumstances. 
Confident of succour be threw himself at the feet of his idol, 
and lay prostrate and helpless on the floor of its temple, saying, 

I am undone ; take me, O object of iny adoration, by the hand ! 

I am afflicted to the soul, have compassion on my body! He 
would often be thus fervent in his devotion, for his affairs were 
not ill the train of being settled : for how shall an image forward 
a man’s concerns which cannot drive away a fly from settling on 
its own body ? The Mogh waxed warm and cried, O slave of 
sin ! for how many years have 1 worshipped you in vain ? ac- 
complish for me the object i have at heart, otherwise I will ask 
it of the Lord God Paramount. That contaminated Mogli still 
lay wdth his face in the dust, now that the pure spirit of God 
had granted bis prayer. An orthc^lox believer, whosd whole life 
of piety had been clouded with misfortune, expressed his sur- 
prise at this, and said, Here is a stiff-necked and abominable 
Mogh, whose head is still filL'd with the fumes of his wiiie-shop, 
his mind debauched with infidelity, and his hand soiled with 
perfidy, yet has God accomplished the object of his wish ! 
His mind was occupied in resolving this difficulty when a revela- 
tion from heaven whispered into the ear of his heart, saying. 
This old and perverted sinner often ini], lured his idol, and his 
supplications were disregarded ; but w ere he to quit the threshold 
of my tribunal disappointed, then where w^uld be the difference 
between a dumb and perishable idol, and the Lord God Eternal ^ 
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It behoves you, () my beloved! to put your trust in Providence, 
fur any thing besides trim is more helpless than a stock or stone 
image : were yon tOt lay your head at this door, it would be 
cruel to send you away .balked of your object/' 

Of stories like these, and all equally new in Europe, 1 could 
furnish you with a more curious variety than iEsop and Phaedrus 
did the Greeks and Homans; bdt your readers may think they 
have more than enough, and for the present I shall subscribe 
myself . 

Yours, 

GULCH IN, 


AN INQUIRY 

inlo the Symbolical Language of ^Indent Art and 
Mythology, 

By li. P. KNIGHT. 


l^AUT IX . — [Concluded from No, LIJ. p, 27[).] 

But what contributed most of all towards peopling the 
coasts and islands both of the Mediterranean and adjoining ocean, 
with illustrious fugitives of that memorable period, was the prac- 
tice of ancient navigators in giving tlic names of their gods and 
heroes to the lands which they discovered, in the same manner as 
the moderns do those of their saints and martyrs : for in those early 
ages every name thus given became the subject of a fable, because 
the name continued when those who gave it were forgotten. In 
modern limes every navigatoi^ keeps a journal; whi*di, if it con- 
tains any new or important information, is prinu-d and made 
public; so tha|, when a succeeding navigator bnus any traces of 
European language or manners in a remote country, he knows 
from w'hence they came : but, had there been no narratives left 
by the first modern dicoverers, and subsequent adventurers had 
found the name of St. Francis or St. Anthony with some faint 
traces of Christianity in any of the islauHs of the Pacific Ocean, 
they might have concluded, or at least conjectured, that those 
saints had actually been there : whence the first convent of 
monks, that arose in«a colony, would soon make out a complete 
history of their arrival and abode there ; the hardships which 
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they endured, the miracles which they* wrought, and the relics 
which they left for the edification of the (^ithful and the emolu- 
nicnt of their teachers. 

CIO. As the heroes of the Iliad were as familiar to the Greek 
navigators, as the saints of the Calendar were to the Spanish 
and l^ortuguese, and treated by them with die same sort of 
respect and veneration, there can be little doubt that they left 
the same sort of memorials of them, wherever^ they made dis- 
coveries or piratical settlements ; which memorials, being 
afterwards found among barbarous nations by succeeding navi> 
gators, when the discoverers were forgotten and thesettlers vanish- 
ed, they concluded thatthose heroes had actually been there : and 
as the works of the Greek poets, by the general diffusion of the 
Greek language after the Macedonian corKpiest, became univer- 
sally known and admired, those nations themselves eagerly co- 
operated in the deception by ingrafting the Greek fables upon 
their own, and greedily catching at any links of affinity which 
might connect them with a people, from whom all that was 
cNcelleiit ill ait, literature, and society, seemed to be derived, 

211. ilence, in almost every country bordering upon the 
Mediterranean Sea, and even in some upon the Atlantic Ocean, 
traces were to be found oj the navigations and adventures of 
Ulysses, Menelaus, iEneas, or some other wandering chieftain 
of that age ; by which means such darkness and confusion have 
been spread over their history, that an ingenious writer, not 
usually given to doubt, has lately questioned their existence ; not 
recollecting that he might upon the same grounds have questioned 
the existence of the Apostles, and thus undermined the very 
fabric winch he professed to support; for by quoting, as of 
equal autliority, all the histories w'hich have been written con- 
cerning them in various parts of Christendom during seventeen 
hundred years, he would have |]f1*oduced a medley of inconsistent 
facts, which, taken collectively, would have startled even his 
ow'n well-disciplined faith.‘ Yet this is what he calls a fair 


' Metrodorus of Lampiacu^ anciently turned botli tlic llonieric poems into 
Allegory ; and the Christian divine^ of the third and fourlli cciiturics did tiic same 
by the hintorical books of •the New Testament ; their predecessors the eclectic 
Jews had before done hy those of the Old. 

Melrodorui and his followers, however, never b nied nor even questioned the 
general fact of the siege of Troy, (as they have bcei. mis-stated to have done) any 
more than Tatian and Origen did tlie incarnation of their Redeeniei , 01 Arisleas and 
}*hilo tile passage of tiie lied Sea. 

Tasso in hU later days declared the wiiolc of his Jerusalcui Delivered to 
be an allegory j but without, however, questioning the historical truth of tlie 
<*rusadei. • 
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mode of analysing anoient profane history ; and, indeed, it is 
much fairer than that which he has practised : for not content 
with quoting Homer and Tzetzes, as of equal authority, he has 
entirely rejected the testimony of Thucydides in his account of 
the ancient population of Greece; and received in its stead that 
of Cedrenus, Syncelliis, and tho other monkish writers of the 
lower ages, who compiled the Paschal and Nuremberg Chroni- 
cles. It is rather hard upon our countrymen Chaucer and 
Lydgate to be* excluded ; as the latter would have furnished an 
account of the good king Priam’s founding a chauntry in Troy 
to sing requiems for the soul of his pious son Hector, with many 
other curious particulars equally unknown to the antiquaries of 
Athens and Alexandria, though full as authentic us those which 
he has collected with so much labor from the Byzantine lumina- 
ries of the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries.' 

*212. A conclusion directly contrary to tliat of this ingenious 
gentleman was drawn by several learned wTiters of antiquity, from 
the confusion in which the traditions of early times weie involved : 
instead of turning liistory into mythology, they turned mythology 
into history ; and inferred that, because some of the objects of 
public worship had been mortal men, they had all been equally 
so ; for which purpose, they rejected the authority of the mystc- 
rie.s ; w here the various gradations of gods, diemons, and heroes, 
with all the metaphysical distinctions of emanated, personified, 
and canonised beings, were taught and instead of them, 
brought out the old allegorical genealogies in a new dress, under 
jnetence of their having been transcribed from authentic histo- 
rical nioiiiiments of extreme antiquity found in some remote 
country. 

213. Eiihemerus, a Messenian employed under Cassaiider 
king of Macedonia, seems to have been the first who attempted 
this kind of fraud. Having bfen sent into the Easicrn Ocean 
with some commission, he pretended to have found engraven 
upon a column in an nneient temple in the island of Panchsea, a 
genealogical account of a family, that had once reigned there ; 
in which were comprised the principal deities then worshipped 
by the Greeks.’ The theory, which he formed from this pre- 

* lk>Rut oD Anciont Mytli&Iogy. 

Ilifi ayv Ta'V iv olf Taf i/xif>a<rn^ xat icri 

T*»; Sa4uov«» a\ti9fka;t tvtrrofxa xiio-fliu, xa9' *HfoJ9Tov. Plutarch, de Orac. 
Defeci. p. 117. 

^ Kust l). Pra*p. I-ivRng. lib. ii. c. 2. 

— Mf>aXa; ^tv t.i> n9iM x\i<riniit; ftvo*yo»T*f , xeti ra 

it Tijif Ev*tfA.ifO(j TOM-MjTanvioy f ivaxi'rp.oi; nappyja-tay tfitfoyT*;, o; avrog a/rtypafa ffi/yiitg 
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tended discovery, was soon after attemf^ted to be more fully 
established by a Phoenician history, said to have been compiled 
many centuries before by one Sanchoniadion from the records 
of Thotb and Ammon ; but never brou'^lit to light until Philo 
of Byblos published it in Greek with a prooem of his own; in 
which he asserted that the myste&ies had been contrived merely 
to disguise the tales of his pretended Phoenician history,* not- 
withstanding that a great part of these tales are evidently nothing 
more than the old mystic allegories copied with little varia- 
tion from the thcogomes of the Greek poets, in which they had 
before been corrupted and obscured. 

214. A fragment of this work having been preserved by 
Kusebius, many learned persons among the moderns have quoted 
it with implicit coniiclence, as a valuable and authentic record 
of very ancient history ; while others have as confidently rejected 
it, as a bungling fraud imposed upon the public by Philo of 
Byblos, in order to support a system, or procure money from 
the founders of the Alexandrian Library ; who paid such extra- 
vagant prices for old books, or for (what served equally well to 
furnish their shelves) new books with old titles. Among the 
ancients there seems to have been but one opinion concerning it; 
for, except Porphyry, no heathen writer has deigned to mention 
it; so contemptible a performance, as the fragment extant 
proves it to have been, seemmg to them unworthy of being 
rescued from oblivion even by an epithet of scorn or sentence of 
reprobation. The early Christian writers, however, took it 
under their protection, because it favored that system, which by 
degrading the old, facilitated the progress of the new religion ; 
but in whatever else these writers may have excelled, they cer- 
tainly had no claim to excellence in either moral sincerity or 
critical sagacity ; and none less than Eusebius ; who, though 
his authority has lately been preferred to that of Thucydides 
and Xenoplion, w'as so differently thought of by ecclesiastical 
writers of the immediately subsequent ages, that he is one of 


reififfTau icai avvrntfXTOi/ arcn7ay atfiOT)jTa x»T«9‘x*5avvvori t*iJ 0iX0i/p,nv>jf, 

rovi vofM^Ofxiious 9iov; iraifTac o/jui'Kwf itaypa^w tt; ovofxnra 'TTpetTnyu^v xui 
MU ^c-iXia^y, ui; ytyoiorwy it llayyain ypajmixonrt ypua-oi; avfcyiypa(j.fAnwff 

it; 0U7I o’jrt aWa fjLoro; loixi, arXJi/o-af ti; tov; 

fxniaixoBi yn; ytycyara;, om; Uayy^niov; wii nnrjyyin. Plularcll. 

dc Is. et Osir. 

* AXX’ ol fxn vtwraroi twt iipoXoytitfV ru. fxiv yiyovora TrpuvfxxcTa 
T9, aXX*fyopia; stai fx’jBvj; 9frin*vmv7t;f xai ru; xflff/xixBif av/yimar wXa- 

(Tajufvot, /m If amptn X£tTi'7Tf)?ay n/u ir 9 >yv avroi; iT»iyov Ti/^oy, w; //t paiiw; ritn, 
(TuyB^v Ta jmit’ aXijdriay yiTouiya. Pillion. Bybl. apud Euscb. Pitep. Evan|/. 
lib. I. C. y. 
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those, by whose exampje they justified the practice of holy lying,* 
or asserting that which they k new to be false in support of that 
which they believe A to be true. 

,215. Among the nbmberless forgeries of greater moment 
which this practice poured upon the world, is one in favor of 
this system, written in the form of a letter fioiii Alexander the 
Great to bis mother, informhig her that an ^Egyptian priest 
named Leo had secretly told him that all the gods were deified 
mortals. Both the style and matter of it are below ci ilicisin ; it 
being in every respect one of the most bungling counterfeits 
ever issued from that great nianiifactory of falsehoods, which 
vi'as curried on under the avowed patronage of the leading 
members of the Church, during the second, third, and fourth 
centuries.* Jabionski only wasted his erudition in exposing it 
though Warbui ton, whose multifarious reading never gave him 
any of the tact or taste of a scholar, has employed all his acute- 
ness and all his virulence in its defence.^ 

216. The facility and rapidity, with v^'hich deifications were 
multiplied under the Macedonian and Roman empires, gave 
considerable credit to the system of Eulicmerus ; and brought 
proportionate disgrace on religion in general. The many worth- 
less tyrants, whom their own preposterous pride or the abject 
servility of their subjects exalted' into gods, would naturally be 
pleased to hear that the universally recognised objects of public 
worship had no better title to the homage and devotion of man- 
kind than they themselves hud ; and when an universal despot 
could enjoy the honors of a god, at the same time that consci- 
ousiiess of his crimes prevented him from daring to enter a 
mystic temple, it is natural that he should prefer that system of 
religion, w hich decorated him with its highest honors, to that 
which excluded him from its only solemn rites. ^ 

217. This system had also another great advantage : for as all 
persons acquainted with the mystic doctrines wer^ strictly bound 
to secresy, they could not of course engage in any controversy 
on the subject; otherwise tliey might have appealed to the 
testimony of the poets themselve.*, the great corrupters and 
disguisers of their religion; who, neveitiieless, upon all great 
and solemn occasions, such as public adjurations and invocations, 
resort to its first principles, and introduce no fabulous or bisto- 


* I*To iibru adv. Jovinian. 

* HuTutiviu. ibid. Chrysostom, dc Sacerdot. 

> Pri>lcgoii). s. IG. It is alluded tp in the Apology of Athenagoras, and therefore 
of the second century. 

* Div, Leg. W. i.*^. 813, 


5 Sec Sucton. in Ner. 
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rical personages : not tiiat they understood tiie mystic docuiiicsy 
or meant to reveal them ; but becnus^ they followed the 
ordinary practice of the earliest times ; which in inatlers of such 
soleini) importance was too firmly established to be altered. 
When Agamemnon calls upon tlie gods to attest and confirm 
his treaty with Priam, he gives » complete abstract of the old 
elementary system, upon which the mystic was founded ; naming 
first the awful and venerable Father of all; then 
the Sun, who superintends and regulates the Uni- 
verse, and lastly the subordinate diffusions of the . 
great active Spirit, that pervade the waters, the 
earth, and the regions under the earth.* The in- 
vocation of the Athenian women, who are introduced by .'Aris- 
tophanes celebrating the secret rites of Ceres and Proserpine, is 
to the same effect, only adapted to tlie iiioie complicated and 
philosophical refinements of the mystic worship. First they 
call upon Jupiter, or the supreme alUruling Spirit; 
then upon the golden-lyred Apollo, or the Sun, 
the harmoniser and regulator of the world, the 
centre and instrument of his power; then upon 
Almighty Pallas, or the pure emanation of his 
wisdom; then upon Diana or nature, the many- 
named daughter of Latona or night; then upon 
Neptune, or the emanation of the pervading Spi- 
rit, that animates the waters; and lastly upon 
the Nymphs or subordinate generative ministers 
of both sea and land.^ Other invocations to the same 
purport are to be found in many of the choral odes both tragic 
and comic; though the order, in which the personifications arc 
introduced is often varied, to prevent the mystic allusions from 
being too easily discernible. l"he piiuciples of theology appear 
to have been kept equally puK; from the superstnictures of 
mythology in the forms of judicial adjuration ; Draco having 
enacted that ail solemn depositions should be under the sanction 
of Jupiter, Neptune, and Miiierva;’ whilst in later times Ceres 
w'as joined to the two former instead of Minerva.^ 

^ 18 . I'he great Pantheic temples exhibited a similar pro- 
gression or graduation of personified attributes and emanations 
in the statues and symbols which decorated them. Many of 
these existed in various parts of the Mucedoniati and Iloman 
empires ; but none are now so well known as that of Ilierapolis, 


* II. r. 270, &c. 

* Schol. Ven. in II. 0. 30. 


^ 315, &c. 

^ Denioslhcn. iiri Xi/Aox^v. apud eund. 
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or the holy city iniiyria, concerning which we have a parti- 
cular treatise falsel]^ attributed to l^ucian. It was called the 
temple of the Syrian goddess A starts ; w'ho was precisely the 
same as the Cybel^, *or universal mother, of the Phrygians; 
whose attributes have been already explained, and may be found 
more regularly detailed in a •speech of Mopsus in the Argo- 
iiautics of Apollonius Rhodius." She was,” as Appian ob- 
serves, by some called Juno, by others Venus, and by others 
held to be Nature, or the cause which produced the beginnings 
and seeds of things from Humidity;'"* so that she comprehended 
in one personification both these goddesses ; who w'ere accord- 
ingly sometimes blended in one symbolical figure by the very 
ancioc^t Cireek artists J 

219. Her statue at Ilierapolis was variously composed; so 
as to signify many attributes like those of the Ephesian Diana, 
Berecynthiaii Mother, and others of the kind.'*^ It was placed 
in the interior part of the temple, accessible only to priests of 
the higher order; and near it was the statue of the correspond- 
ing male personification, called by the Greek writers Jupiter; 
which w/as borne by bulls, as that of the goddess was by lions, ^ to 
signify that the active power or anherial spirit is sustained by its 
own strength alone ; while the passive or terrestrial requires 
the aid of previous destruction. I'he minotaur and sphinx, 
before explained, are only more compendious w'ays of represent- 
ing these composite symbols. 

220 . Between them was a third figure with a golden dove on 
its head, which the Syrians did not choose to explain, or call by 
any name ; but which some supposed to be Bacchus, others 


* Lih. i. 1008. 

* Ol |uiiy ol it ol it trirt^fAmra irar^f ira^»- 

vyo'jtraif mnafncn yo^i^ovaiv, de Bello Barth. Plutarch -!'"'CrilK.*s her in the 
sauu' ^^ords, in Crns:>o, p. 271. 

^ So«»oT x^Xovo-i (Aaxttnrc;) Pausan. lib. iii. p. 240. Tnt 

'H^y txnyoi (Ti/pp^vo') Kywp«y xaXouir*. Strabon. lili. v. p. 360. 

£x** A^ifVrtirj;, xrti AfpJiTij;, xat xai xat Aprtfxiio^^ xai 

x<»i Motpiufv. Lucian, do D. S. 

S <->nfJipw f foyTfti* a\Xa ttiv fxty Xioyrif ^opiotciy, 0 L Taufoio-iV ifi^rTai. 

Lucian, dc D. S. 

Aiovtic ^Mfouo-t, %ai rv^irayov “irvfyo^ofttty onoinf 'Piqy 

iroiiovtrt. Lucian, do S^t. Doa. s. 15. 

Kfl(» ^i|T» TO fxiy ro'j Aio; aydkfxn, 1; 05^, xa» xifaXnv luu tlfAara xai 

lifny' xni fjLty ovit f^iXivv aXXw; nxetffn;, Lucian. deSj^T. Doa. s. 31. 

It was tlirreforo the nanio figure as that on the Phacnician medal with the biill's 
bead un tho chair; and w'hich is repeated with slight variations on the silver coins 
of Alexander the Great, Sclcucus 1. Autiochus IV, &ic. 
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Deucalion, and others Semiraniis.* It must, therefore, have 
been an androgynous figure ; and most pcpbably signified the 
firsl-bcgolteii Love, or plastic emanation, which proceeded 
from both and was coiisubstantial with t»oth ; whence he was 
called by the Persians, who seem to have adopted him from the 
Syrians, Mithras, signifyitig the Mediator.* The doubt ex- 
pressed concerning the sex, proves that the body of the figure 
was covered, as well as the features effeminate* and it is 
peculiarly remarkable that such a figure sis this with a golden 
dove on its head should have been taken for Deucalion ; of 
whom corresponding ideas must of course have been entertained ; 
whence w'e are led to suspect that the fabulous histories of this 
personage are not derived from any vague traditions of the 
universal deluge; but Iroiii some s\nibolicul composition of 
the plastic spirit upon the w'aters, which was signified so many 
various wa}s in tlie ernblemutical language of ancient art. The 
infant Perseus floating in an ark or box willi bis mother, is 
probably from a composition of the same kind; Isis and Horns 
being represented enclosed in this manner on the mystic or Isiac 
hands ^ and the ^flgyptians, as before observed, representing the 
Sun in a boat instead of a chariot ; from which boat being carried 
in procession upon men’s shoulders, as it often appears in their 
sculptures, and being ornamented with symbols of Ammon taken 
from the ram, probably arose the fable of the Argonautic ex- 
pedition ; of which there is not a trace in the genuine parts of 
either of the Homeric poems.* The Colchians indeed were 
supposed to be a colony of Egyptians, ^ and it is possible that 
there might be so much truth in the story, as that a party of 
Greek pirates carried off a golden figure of the symbol of their 
god : but had it been an expedition of any splendor or impor- 
tance, it certainly would have been noticed in the repealed men- 
lion that is made of the heroes said lb have been concerned in it. 

221. The supreme Triade, thus repiesented at Hierapolis, 
assumed different forms and names in different mystic temples. 
In’lhatof Sanioihrace it appeared in three celebrated statues of 
Scopas, called Venus, Pothos, and Phaethoii,^' or Nature, 


“ '■ y* ovvoixa liiof aAtw »9fVTo, aXX’ ovii ytv.jr.o; aurzv rift. Hat 

\tyo’jvt. Mat fxin Gi fxtv ig Atovjc^ov, aXXot ti if o h if Ztfxtfau.iy ayoutri. 

Ibid. 9 . 16. 

* Mttroy i ufA^tr to> nrac ito futi ITffaaj roy xxiiririfv ovou«/ow»i 

PluUrch. dc Is. ct Osir, p. 509. * 

’ Chau<>se Mus. llom. vol. ii. p|. n and 1.3. 

^ 7 lie four lines in Odys^. M, 69-72. arc nianifestiy interpolated, 
licrodot. lib. ii. c. 164. t Plin, lib. xxxiv. c. 4. 
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Altraction, and Llgiit;’ and at Upsal in Sweden, by three 
figures equally syiybclicai^ called Odin, Freia, and Thor ; the 
6rst of which comprehended the attributes of Jupiter and Mars, 
the second those of Juno and Venus, and the third those of 
Hercules and liacchus, together with the thunder of Jupiter : 
for I'hor, as inediutor between heaven and earth, had the gene- 
ral coujinand of the terrestrial atmosphere.^ Among the 
Chinese sects, which have retained or adopted the symbolical 
worship, a triple personification of one godhead is comprehended 
in the goddess Pussa, whom they represent sitting upon the 
lotus, culled, in that country, Lien, and with many arms, carrying 
different symbols, to signify the various operations of universal 
nature. A similar union of attributes was expressed in the 
Scandinavian goddess La or Disa; who in one of her perso- 
nifications appeared riding upon a ram accompanied with music, 
to signify, like Pan, the principle of universal harmony ; and, in 
another, upon a goat, with a quiver of arrow's at her back, and 
ears of corn in her hand, to signify her dominion over generation, 
vegetation, and destruction*^ Even in the remote islands of 
the Pacific Ocean, which appear to have been peopled from 
the Malay shores, the supreme deities are (iod the Father, God 
the Son, and the Ibrd or Spirit; subordinate to whom are 
an endless tribe of local deities and genii attending to every 
individual.^ 

2‘22, The iEgyptians are said to have signified their divine 
Iriade by a simple triangle which sometimes appears upon 
Greek monuments:^ but the most ancient form of this more 
concise and compieliensive symbol, appears to be that of the three 
lines, or three human legs springing from a central disk or circle, 
which has been called a Trinacria, and supposed to allude to 
the island of Sicily; but which is of Asiatic origin; its earliest 
appearance being upon ih^ very ancient coins of Aspeiidus in 
Paoiphylia ; sometimes alone in the square infuse ; and some- 


* IIsSo;, desire. is an Homer;: liile i>f the Sun, signifying splendid or 

luminous ; but afterwards porsonified by the mytiiologists into a son of Apollo. 

* MaMet Hist, de Daiieniarc. Iiitrud. c. \ii. p. 115. Thor bore the club of Her- 
cules j but like Hacchus he was the god of the sk.‘asuns, aud his chariot was diawn 
by goats. Ibid, et OdaTliryiui Edd, xxi. Ol. Riidbeck. tab. x. fig. 28. 

^ 01. Rudbeck. Atlant. \ol. ii. p. 209 and 10. 

* Missionaries’ First Voyage, p. 343. 

* lixaffTiov oi/v, Tnv Tijr it fia<riVy rnv ii Cwo- 
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Rfsv, uJf awoTiXiajuto, Plut. de Is. et Osir. jx. 373. 
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times upon the body of the eagle or back of the lion.' I'lio 
tripod, however, was more generally enipiftyed lor this purpose ; 
and is found composed in an endless variety of ways, according 
to the various altribiites meant to be specifically expressed. 
On the coins of Menecratia in Phrygia it is represented be- 
tween two asterisks, with a serpent wreathed round a battle-axe 
inserted into it, as an accessary symbol signifying preservation 
and destruction.* Jn the ceremonial of worship, the iitimber 
three was employed with mystic solemnity and iii the emble- 
matical hands above alluded to, which seem to have been borne 
upon the point of a staff or sceptre in the Isiac processions, the 
thumb and two fore-fingers are held up to signify the three 
primary and general personifications, w hile the peculiar attributes 
of each are indicated by llie various accessary symbols. 

29 . 3 , A bird was probably chosen for the emblem of the third 
person to signify incubation, by which was figuratively expressed 
the fructification of inert matter, caused by the vital spirit moving 
upon the waters. When represented under a human form, and 
without the emblem, it has generally wings, as in the figures of 
Mithras ; and, in some instances, the priapic cap or /Egyptian 
mitie upon its head, with the hook or attractor in one hand, and 
the winnow or separator in the oilier.^ The dove would na- 
turally be selected in the Ka$t«in preference to evrry other spe- 
cies of bird, on account of its domestic familiarity with man; 
it usually lodging under the same roof with Inin, and being em- 
ployed as his messenger from one remote place to another. 
Birds of this kind were also remarkable for the care of their 
offspring, and for a sort of conjugal attachment and fidelity to 
each other; as likewise for the peculiar fervency of their 
sexual desires; whence they were sacred to Venus, and em- 
blems of love.* On the same account they were said by the 
poets to carry ambrosia from the ocean to Jn[)iler:® for, being 
the symbols of love or attraction, iWy were the symbols of that 
power, which bore the finer exhalations, the immortal and 


* See Mua. Hunter, tab. vii. Xo. 15. 
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celestial infusions railed ambrosia, with which water the prolific 
element of the earth had been impregnated, back to their original 
source, that they nright be again absorbed in the great abyss of 
the divine essence. •Birds, however, of two distinct kinds 
appear in the attitude of incubation on the heads of the .Egyp- 
tian Jsis; and in a beautiful figure in brass belonging to Mr. 
Payne Knight, a bird appeals in the same posture on the head 
of a Graecian deity ; wliich by the style of w'ork must be much 
anterior to the adoption of any thing Egyptian into the religion 
of Greece. It was found in Kpiriis with other articles, where 
the STNNAO]^^ or female personification of the supreme God, 
Jupiter of Dodona, w'as Dioue ; who appears to have been the 
J lino- Venus, or composite personage above mentioned. In 
this figure she seems to have been represented with the diadem 
and sceptre of the former, the dove of the latter, and the golden 
disk of Ceres ; which three last symbols were also those of the 
Egyptian Isis. The dove, being thus common to the principal 
goddess both of Dodona and Egypt, may account for the con- 
fused story told by Herodotus, of two pigeons, or priestesses called 
pigeons, going from Thebes in Egypt, and founding the oracles 
of Dodona and Libya.’ Like others of the kind, it w^as con- 
trived to veil the mystic meaning of symbolical figures, and evade 
further questions. I'lie beak of the bird, however, in the figure 
in question, is too iiiiich bent for any of the dove kind ; and is 
more like that of a cuckoo ; wdiich was the symbol on the 
sceptre of the Argive Juiio in ivory and gold by Polycleliis, 
which held a pomegranate in the other hand but what it meant 
is vain to conjecture. Another bird, much celebrated by the 
Greek poets as a magical charm or philtre, under the name of 
luiix,^ appears by the description of Aristotle* to be the larger 
spotted woodpecker; which, however, we have never observed 
in any monuments of ancient ^rt ; nor do w^e know» of any natural 
properties belonging to it that could have authorised its use. 
It seems to be the Picus of the Italians, whi^li was sacred to 
Mais.^ 

After the supreme Tiiade, which occupied the adytus 
of the temple at Hierapolis, came the personifications of their 
various attributes and emanations ; w hich are called after the 
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names of the corresponding Graecian deities ; and among which 
was an ancient statue of Apollo clothed and bearded, contrary 
to the usual mode of representing him.* Iti the vestibule were 
two phalli of enormous magnitude f upon one of which a per- 
son resided during seven days twice in each year to communi- 
cate with the gods,* and pray for the prosperity of Syria ; and 
in the court were kept the sacreef or symbolical animals ; such 
as bulls, horses, lions, bears, eagles, In un adjoining pond 

were the sacred fish, some of which were tame and ef great size ; 
and about the temple were an immense number of statues 
of heroes, priests, kings, and other deified persons, who had 
either been benefactors to it, or, from their general celebrity, been 
thought worthy to be ranked with them. Among the former 
weie many of the Macedonian princes, and ninoiig the latter 
several of the heroes and heroines of the Iliad, such as Achilles, 
Hector, Helen, Hecuba, AndroiiiachL^ &c.^ 

'riie most common mode of signifying deification in a 
portrait was lepresentiiig the tignre naked, or with the simple 
chlamys or mantle given to the statues of the gods. 'I'he head, 
too, was sometimes radiated ; or the bust placed upon some 
sacied and appropriate symbol; such as the cornucofiiie,^ the 
flower of the lotus,’ or the inverted obtilisk ; which last mode 
was b} far the most frequenW; the greatest part of the busts 
now extant of eminent Grecian statesmen, poets, and pbi- 
losopheis, having been thus represented ; though many of them 
are of persons who were never canonised by any public decree : 
for, in the loose and indeterminate system of ancient faith, every 
individual could consecrate in his ow n family the object of his 
admiration, gratitude, or esteem, and address him with whatever 


’ Ktarm AttoXXu/vo;, oiov tw9n TroitirrSui* ol fxty yap aXXoi -rramc AtroX- 
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rites of devotton lie thought proper, provided he did nothing 
contrary to the peace and order of society, or in open violation 
of the established forms of worship. This consecration, how- 
ever, was not properly deification, but what the Roman Catholic 
Church still practises under the title of canonisation; the object 
of it having been considered, according to the modem ac- 
ceptation of the words, ratlier as a saint than a god ; where- 
fore a deified or canonised Roman emperor was not called 
Deus, but Oivus ; a title which the early Christians equally 
bestowed on the canonised champions cf their faith. 

22(). Among the rites and customs of the temple at Hicra- 
polis, that of the priests castrating themselves, and assuming the 
manners and attire of women, is one of the most unaccountable. 
I'he legendary tulc of Combabus adduced by the author of the 
treatise ascribed to Lucian, certainly does not give a true ex- 
planation of it ; but was probably invented, like others of the 
kind, to conceal rather tlian developc : for the same custom 
prevailed in Phrygia among the priests of Cybele and Attis, who 
had no such story to account for it. Perhaps it might have 
arisen from a notion of making themselves emblems of the 
Deity by acquiring an androgynous appearance ; and perhaps, 
as Phurnutns conjectures, from some allegorical fiction, such 
as those of the castration of Heaven by Time, of 'I'ime by 
Jupiter,^ Sic, It is possible, likewise, that they might have 
thought a deprivation of virility an incentive to that spiritual 
enthusiasm, to which women were observed to be more liable 
than men; and to which all sensual indulgence, particularly that 
of the sexes, was held to be peculiarly adverse : whence strict 
abstinence from the pleasures of both the bed and table was re- 
quired preparatory to the performance of stveral religious riles, 
though all abstinence w'as contrary to the general festive character 
of the (Jreek worship. The Pythian priestesses in particular 
fasted very rigidly before they mounted the tripod, from which 
their predictions were uttered; and both they and the Sibyls 
were always virgins ; such alone being qualified for the sacred 
office of tiahsmitting divine inspiration. The ancient German 
prophetesses, too, w ho exercised such unlimited control over a 
people that would submit to no human authority, were equally 
virgins consecrated to the Deity, like the Roman Vestals ; or 
chosen from the rest of the species by some manifest signs of 
his predilection.^ Perpetual virginity was also the attribute of 


I>e Nat. Deor. c, vi. p. 147. 
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tamj of the ancient goddesses ; and, what may seem extraor- 
dioarji of some who bad proved themselve; prolific. Minerva, 
though pre-eminently distinguished by die title of the virgin/ is 
said to have had children by the Suu, cSlled Corybantes ; who 
appear to have been a kind of priests of that god, canonised for 
their knowledge ; and, therefore, iabied to have been his children 
by Divine Wisdom.^ Diana, who was equally famed fur her 
virginal purity, has the title of mother in an ancient inscription / 
and J uno is said to have renewed her virginity dVery year, by 
bathing in a certain fountain in the Peloponnesus, the reason of 
which was explained in the Argive mysteries / in which the 
initiated were probably informed that this was an ancient figu- 
rative mode of signifying the fertilising quality of those waters, 
which renewed and reintegrated annually the productive powers 
of the earth. This figurative or mystic renovation of virginity 
seems to be signified in the Orphic hymns by the epithet 
nOATTlAPSENOX which, though applied to a male perso- 
nification, may equally signify the coinj^ete restoration of the 
procreative organs of the universe after each periodical effort of 
nature. 

2£7. Upon this principle, the placing figures upon some 
kinds of fish appears to have been an ancient mode of con- 
secration and apotheosis, to veil which under the usual covering 
of fable, the tales of Arion, Taras, &c. were probably invented. 
Fish were the natural emblems of the productive power of the 
waters ; they being more prolific than any other class of animals, 
or even vegetables, that we know. The species consecrated to 
the Syrian goddess seems to have been the Scarus, celebrated 
for its tameness^ and lubricity ; in which last it held the same 
rank among fish, as the goat did among auadrupeds.7 Sacred 
eels were kept in the fountain of Arethusa r but the dolphin was 
the common symbol of the Greeks, as the thunny was of the 
Phoenicians ; both being gregarious fish, and remarkable for in- 
telligence and sagacity / and therefore probably signifying 


* wof »iv ly rv axgoffpXii, Xla^diyov ASiftas- Schol. in Demosth. Ortt in 
Androt. 

^ Stnbon. lib. x. p. 723. • 

5 Gnitcr. Tbesaur. xli. 5. 

♦ EtTav9a Apytioi xaret irof oiT»c ^*i 

w^KTip tx TiXiT>if, w ayayci ry 'Hfa, Xoyo; t«v awoptirwy iVTir. Pausan. lib. ii. c. 
xsxviii. 

^ Hymn. li. ^ Xenophon. Anab. 

^ Julian, dc Animal. lib. i. c.ii. ^ PluUrcb. deSolert. Anim. p. 076. 

^ Aviian. dc Animal, lib. i. c. xviii. Plutarcli. dc Solcrt. Animal, p. 079. 
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other attributes coml^ined with the generative. The thunny is 
also the symbol upon all the very ancient gold coins struck 
by the Greeks, in wfiich it almost invariably serves as the base 
or substratum for som^ other symbolical figure to rest upon ;* 
water being the general means, by which all the other powers of 
nature act. • 

22B. The remarkable concurrence of the allegories, symbols, 
and titles of ancient mythology in favor of the mystic system of 
emanations, alone sufficient to prove the falsity of the hypo- 
theses founded upon i^uhenieriis’s narrative ; and the accurate 
and extensive researches of modern travellers into the ancient 
religions and traditions of the Ea^^t, prove that the narrative it- 
self was entirely fiction ; no trace of such an island as Panchsea, 
or of any of the historical records or niemoritils uhich he pre- 
tended to have met with there, being now to be found. On the 
contrary, the extreme antiquity and universal reception of the 
system of emanations, over all those vast countries which lie 
between the Arctic and Pacific oceans, has been fully and 
clearly demonstrated. According to the Hindoos, with whose 
modification of it we are best acquainted, the supreme ineffithle 
God, called Brainc, or the gm// owe, first produced Brarna the 
creator, w ho is represented with four heads corresponding with 
the four elements; and from whom proceeded Vishnoo the pre- 
server and Sliiven the deslro}er; who is also the regenerator : 
for, according to the Indian philosophy, nothing is destroyed or 
annilnlated, but only transmuted ; so that the destruction of one 
thing is still the generation of another. Hence Shiveii, while 
he rides upon an eagle, the symbol of the destroying attribute, 
has the lingam, the more explicit symbol of generation, alw'ays 
consecrated in his temples. These three deities were still only 
one in essence ; and were anciently worshipped collectively un- 
der the title of Trimourti ; lisough the followers of th*^ two lat- 
ter now constitute two opposite and hostile sects; wuicli, never- 
theless, ioiii on some occasions in the woxship of the universal 
Triade.* 

This triform division of the personified attributes or 


' Six are in the cabinet of Mr. Knight, in lAlnch it is respectivety placed under 
the triton of Corcyra, the lion of Cyxicus, the goat of .'I'.g:?, the ram of Clazomena;, 
the hdll of Samos, and the gryphon of IVios. For the form and size of these coins 
w'p iMiis. Hunt. tab. (Wi. lig. j. They are prt?h.ih|y ilic Homeric Ulcnts stamped, 
and iiiAy he eonsidt'ied ns the first money. 

• M.ouicc’8 Indian Anlitpiities, \ul.iv. ad fin. 
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modes of action of one first cause, seems to have been the first 
departure from simple theism, and the foundation of religious 
mythology in every part of the earth. To trace its origin to pa- 
triarchal traditions, or seek for it in the pfiilosophy of any parti- 
cular people, will only lead to frivolous conjecture, or to fraud 
and forgery ; which have been abundantly employed upon this 
subject : nor has repeated detection and exposure either damped 
the ardor or abashed the effrontery of those, who still find them 
convenient to support their tlieories and opinions.' Its real 
source is in the human mind itself ; w'hose feeble and inadequate 
attempts to form an idea of one universal first cause w'ould na- 
turally end in generalising and classing the particular ideas de- 
rived from the senses, and thus forming distinct, though indefi- 
nite notions of certain attributes or modes of action ; of which 
the generic divisions are universally three ; such as goodness, 
wisdom, and power ; creation, preservation, and destruction ; 
potential, instrumental, and efficient, bcc. 8cc. Hence almost 
every nation of the world, that has deviated from the rude sim- 
plicity of primitive Theism, has had its Trinity in Unity ; which, 
w'hen not limited and ascertained by divine revelation, branched 
out, by the natural subdivision of collective and indefinite ideas, 
into the endless and intricate personifications of particular sub- 
ordinate attributes, which have afforded such abundant inateiials 
for the elegant fictions both of poetry and art. 

230. The similitude of these allegorical and symbolical fictions 
with each other, in every part of the world, is no proof of their 
having been derived, any more than the primitive notions which 
they signify, from any one particular people ; fur as the organs 
of sense and the principles of intellect are the same in all mankind, 
they would all naturally form similar ideas from similar objects ; and 
employ similar signs to expiess them, so long as natural and not 
conventional signs were used. \Vo4ves, lions, and panthers, are 
equally beasts of prey in all countries; and would naturaliy be 
employed as symbols of destruction, wherever they were known : 
nor would the bull and cow be less obvious emblems of crea- 
tive force and nutrition ; when it was found that llie one might 
be employed in tilling the earth, and the other in constantly sup- 
plying the most salubrious and nutritious of food. I'he charac- 
teristic qualities of the egg, the serpent, the goat, 8cc. are no less 


* Soc Sibylline verses, oraclr«, ficc. forged by tlic Alcxandrinn Jews and Platonic 
Christians, but quoted as Huthentic by Mr. Hrsant, on Ancient Mythology \ and 
Mr. Maurice’.* Indian Aiiti(|. vol. if. 
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obvious; and as observation would naturally become more ex- 
tensive, as intellect became more active, new symbols would 
everywhere be adopted, and new combinations of them be in- 
vented in proportion as they were w' anted. 

231. The only certain proof of plagiary or borrowing is where 
the animal or vegetable productions of one climate are employed 
as symbols by the inhabitants of another ; as the lion is in Tibet ; 
and as the lytus and hooded snake were in yKgypt ; which make 
it probable that the religious symbols of both those countries 
came originally from the Hindoos. As commercial communi- 
cations, however, became more free and intimate, particular sym- 
bols might have been adopted from one people by another 
without any common origin or even connexion of general prin- 
ciple's ; though, between iEgypt and Hindostan the general 
similarity is too great in points remote from common usage, to 
liavc been spontaiieoiis or accidental. One of the most remarka- 
ble is the hereditary division into casts derived from the metem- 
psychosis ; which was a fundamental article of faith willi both ; 
as also with the ancient (jaiils, llritons, and many other iiations. 
The llindoo casts rank according to the number of transmigiu- 
tions w'hich the soul is supposed to have undergone, and its con- 
sequent proximity to, or distance from rc-absorption into the 
divine csboiice, or intellectual abyss, from which it sprang : and 
ill no instance in the liKstory of num, has the ciuft of imposture, 
or the insolence of usurpation, placed one class of human beings 
so far above another, as tlic sacred Brumins, whose souls are 
approaching to a rc-uiiioii with their source, are above the 
wretched outcasts, who are w'ithcut any rank in the hierarchy ; 
and arc therefore supposed to have all the long, humiliating, 
and painful transmigrutions yet before them. Should the most 
respectable and opulent ot these degraded mortals happen to 
touch the poorest, and, in other respects, most wo;t it less person 
of exalted religious rank, the oH'ciice, in some oi the tlindoo 
governments, would be piiuished w ith dt ilh : even to let his sha- 
dow reach him, is to defile and insult hiir. : and as the respective 
distinctions are in both hereditary, the soul being supposed to 
descend into one class for punishment and ascend into the other 
for reward, the misery of degradation is without hope even in 
posterity ; the wretched parents having nothing to bequeath to 
their unfortunate offspring that is not tainted with everlasting 
iiifaniy and humiliation, l^oss of cast is therefore the most 
dicadful punishment that a Hindoo can suffer; as it affects both 
his body and his soul, extends beyond the grave, and reduces 
both him and his posterity for cvei to a situation below that of 
a brute. 
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232. Had this powerful engine of influence been employed in 
favor of pure morality and efficient virtue, the Hindoos might 
have been the most virtuous and happy of the human race ; but 
the ambition of a hierarchy has, as usual, employed it to serve 
its own particular interests, instead of those of the community 
in general : whence to taste of tl^ flesh of a cow, or be placed 
with certain ceremonies upon the back of a bull, though unwilling- 
ly and by constraint, arc crimes by which the most virtuous of 
men is irrevocably subjected to it, while the worsi excesses of 
cruelty, fraud, perjury, and peculation leave no stains nor pol- 
lutions whatsoever. The future rewards, also, held out by their 
religion, are not to any social or practical virtues, but to severe 
penances, operose ceremonies, and above all to profuse donations 
to the priesthood. The Uramins have even gone so far as to 
sell future happiness by retail ; and to publish a tariff' of the 
different prices, at which certain periods of residence in their 
paradise, or regions of bliss, are to be obtained between the dif- 
ferent transnngrations of the soul.* The Hindoos are of course 
a faithless and fraudulent, though in general a mild and submis- 
sive race : for the same system which represses active virtue, re- 
presses aspiring hope ; and by fixing each individual immovably 
in bis station, renders him almost as much a machine as the im- 
plement which he employs. Hence, like the ancient iEgyptiaiis, 
they have been eminently successful in all w'orks of art, that 
require only methodical labor and manual dexterity, but have 
never produced any thing in painting, sculpture or architecture 
that discovers the smallest trace or symptom of those powers of 
the mind, which we call taste and genius ; and of which the most 
early and imperfect works of the Greeks always show some dawn- 
ing. Should the pious labors of our missionaries succeed in dif- 
fusing among them a more pure and more moral, but less uni- 
form and less energetic system pf religion, they may improve 
and exalt the characters of individual men; but they will for ever 
destroy the repose and tranquillity of the mass. The lights of 
European literature and philosop^ will break in with the lights 
of the gospel ; the spirit of controversy will accompany the spt*- 
rit of devotion ; and it will soon be found that men, who have 
learned to think themselves equal in the sigiit of God, will assert 
their equality in the estimation of men. it requires therefore 
no spirit of prophecy, nor even any extraordinary degree of poU- 
tkal sagacity, to fix the date of the fall of European domination 


* Maurice’s Indian Anti(]uities, vol. t. 
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in Uie cast from the prevalence of European religion. 

23'). r'rom the specimena that have appeared in European Ian* 
guages, the poetry of the Hindoos seems to be in the same style 
as their art ; and to consist of gigantic, operose 

fictions, destitute of all those graces which distinguish the reli- 
gious and poetical fables oi the Greeks. Nevertheless the 
structure of their mythology is full as favorable to both ; being 
equally abundant and more systematic in its emanations and per- 
sonifications^ After the supreme Triade, they suppose an im- 
mense host of inferior spirits to have been produced ; part of 
whom afterwards , rebelling under their chiefs Moisasoor and 
Khaabon, the material world was prepared for their prison and 
place of purgation ; in which they w'ere to pass through eighty- 
nine transmigrations prior to their restoration. During this time 
they were exposed to the machinations of their former leaders ; 
who endeavour to make them violate the laws of the Omnipo- 
tent, and thus relapse into hopeless perdition, or lose their cast, 
and liave all the tedious and painful transmigrations already 
pa.st to go through again ; to prevent which, their more dutiful 
brethren, the emanations that remained faithful to the Omnipo- 
tent, were allowed to comfort, cherish, and assist them in their 
passage ; and that all might have equal opportunities of redeem- 
ing themselves, the divine personages of the great Triade had at 
different times become incarnate in different forms, and in diffe- 
rent countries, to the inhabitants of which they had given diffe- 
rent laws and instructions suitable to their respective climates 
and circumstances ; so that each religion may be good without 
being exclusively so ; the goodness of the deity naturally allow- 
ing many roads to the same end. 

234. These incarnations, which form the principal subjects of 
sculpture in all the temples of India, Tibet, Tartary, and China, 
are above all others calculatec^ to call forth the ideal perfections 
of the art, by expanding and exalting the imaginati* 'ii of the ar- 
tist, and exciting hia ambition to surpass the simple imitation of 
ordinary forms in order to produce a model of excellence worthy 
to be the corporeal habitation of the Deity : but this, no nation 
of the East, nor indeed of the Earth, except the Greek.s and 
those who copied them, ever attempted. Let the precious wrecks 
and fragments, therefore, of the art and^genius of that wonderful 
people be collected with care and preserved with reverence, as 
examples of what man is capable of under peculiar circum- 
stances ; which, as they have never occurred but once, may never 
occur again ! 
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Is the Nightingale the Herald of Day^ as well as the 
Messenger of Spring ? 


Sophocles illustrated ; Sappho, Simonides, and Suidas corrected. 


That tlic Nightingale is the Messenger of Spring, is a fact, 
which may be considered as sufficiently proved by the testimony 
of the Author of the Ilistoire des Oiseaiix, who terms it the 
leader of the vernal chorus,*' the autliority of Houier Od. T. 
518., and of Soph. El. 147. 

ifue y d orovoWer’ dpocpev ^pivetg, 
a fltlev '/tov 6Xo^v^i.Tai, 

Spvig aruCof^fva, Jio^ dyytXog, 

Hermann has here the following sensible Note : — 

Htesitant Interprr. et Crilici in vv*, ayye\o$. Veris 
nnneiam lusciniam ab Horn, et Sapphoue dici, Schol. vetus ad- 
notavit. Eoque sane etiam hie respicitur, nulla tainen veris meii- 
tionc facta, quia notum est omnibus, quo tempore canat luscioia. 
Quse quum Jio^ iyyiXo^ dicitur, hoc quoqiie ex Horn, sermone 
deproinptum est, neque aliud quidquam significat, quam nunciam 
ab Jove missam. Sic 11. B. 94. ’"Otro'a, Jioj dyytho^, (Schol. 
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Vcn. : nann^itio; i Zths ^yrrcu, Sji ji auro/tarw; yti/ifuvet, 

§\f avTOV ava^epiTar ayyeXog q $tla xX{}Sa!y, ^ fTtg) axoirKou ' ' 
ynv ep^tWei) et Somiiium, Apud Eur, ion. 1.58. Aquila 

Jsoi y.r}pv^, Prseconesap. Horn. 11. A. d34.,quuin Aio; iyyiKoi 
fj^e xol) avBpwv vocaiitur^ pnt^ses et rector concionum Juppiter 
rcspici videtiir/’ Pseudo-Did. i *Av$guina)v x^pvxe$, afioi xa) Stwv 
(ill Scliol. Veil, desiderantur ha^c verba,) a^rwAov yJip xa) iilov to 
yivo; rSiV xrjptjxcov. *Epfirjg ya^ f^^y^h IIctvBpoa-tp, rp Kexgoxog 
Ouyarp), e(7^tv viov (xalSa. Schol. Ven.) owo/xari Mfipvxoty a^* o5 to 
TMV xrigvxcov yivog, co$ iarrogtl IlToksfLoiog* ri Sri tu; eopTug Taiv dsaov 
(auToO pro t. fl. exliibet Schol. Ven.) ayyeXXou(riv ^ on axo 
‘iLgftoO £*Viv, ovTog ayyiXow Jtog, Schol. Ven. fiVJy, ayytXog J. 

it may be remaiked too that Jio; in such passages denotes 
excelience or f^anctifi/. Kiistath. 7-57, 'Itrriov 8s cog, si xat 

xep] TOO ^coixou £yK€fa\ou s8vi\cu^ifj rd f>r)QsyTa, ofxsog d^iog eyxs^aXog 
ijv xard lIctoaravloLV, xaXXioTOV ri fipwpiu* dxolet Itrcog xa\ rd xapd tm 
KcufjLixw so YipTVfJLSVSL Oplct -ow syxs^dXou I 1681, 32. To), XpOLTSpUt 
^spdxovTs Atog fjLsydXoio 7 £ve(rdijv* TOUTeVri jSao'iXilf JioyiveT; xal 
xltOTpsfelg : 962, 37- To Ss, A tog xd'ig e'trjv, dfopp^^v Tivoc suXoyoi/ 
i)^et TO Jioy«v^ /SacriXixwj slvat tov "ExToga, si xal fxp xgaypictTtxujg, 
(ig xa)^}lpocg Ts^i^vat : 18, 30. Kod rolvuv oJg fxh to soysvsg xcTt 
fiatrtXixov dxpcog exixpsxsVf (oi xaXato)) ex Jtog rovTovg evotooy xetrd- 
yeiv TO yevog : 600, 3. iV)|XfiWai 8s on xai 6 too Jtog %iTa)v, cog 
old Tt Tso^og, ^Toi oxXov, oxoxstTat ehar 8id <py}(ny, 8e,^iTMya ey§Do-oc 
Jtog, Tso^eo’tv eig xoXsfxoy itop^atrsTO : 948, 49. 'EXsysro 8s fain 
xoLi Atog jSdXotyog, to TIovtixov xdpoov, o xa\ ' lIpxxXsaoTtxov IxoAsTto. 
In the same way Ssog is used in the Old Testament to denote 
excellence, height, mnetity, etc. Ps. 35, 5. ogi) 6fou, 79> 1 1 . xdg 
xs8poog TOO Bsoo, Gen. 35, 5. ^ofiog Bsoo, h. e. Maximus, Pind. 
N. 9y 64. iv 8oiifxovlQt(rt fo^otg, Schol. fxsyltxTotg. ^ These and 
many other passages are given in Biel’s Thes,, to which the 
reader, if he wishes for further^ information, can have recourse. 
But 1 find the word Atog has even another signification : Eustath. 
962 , 63. hfjLpoTspoov, ixsro aiiepot xed Atog aoydg, 0 ioTiy 

ijXtoo xuTd Toitg voeXxtovg. Schol. Ven.: *Ey rd^^i to fxiysSog T^g 
fiotig sxrifxaivsy eig otrov Atog yap aoydg Xiyet Toy oupxydy to Se 
fteytoToy e^aXfia oogayog ecTTi xai y^. '^I’he most probable inter- 
pretation is the one gjven by Hesychius Jio; aoydg' Tr^g ^fiegag 
TO ^Sg, TOV aiSega. Compare these other Glosses of Mesychius : 
^il^Tceg 6 SfSaXfMg too Atog* cog aorTganfi. * EXourt^govTOL' iXaoydfJLsya 
tog at jdgovrat, STret 8oxe7 o^fifiot too Atog ^ jSgoyrij elyat. Now it is 
not improbable that Jio; ayyeXog as applied to the Nightingale 
by Sophocles may mean the Herald 0 /’ Day, (and this is one 
of the interpretations given by his Scholiast stpd by Suidas,) parti- 
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cularly as the Tragedian is an acknowledged imitator of Homer. 
But whether this interpretation be received, or the one proposed 
by Hermami, no sober critic will be disposed to dispute the au* 
iheiiticity of the words Jio^ ayycXo;, especially as Sappho calls 
the same bird fipo; elyytNo$, and Simonides thus characterises the 
swallow f and in another Fragment assigns to the Nightingale the 
epithet ilapivyj. And yet we have one ingenious critic in our 
eye, who is still unwilling to admit their authenticity, if, how- 
ever, any alteration is necessary, the one proposed by Jacobs 
Spec, tjmefidd, in Audi. veil, turn Gr. turn Lat. p. 14. does 
the least possible violence to the text : — ** Jovisimncite vocaban- 
tur ece aves, quaiuni e volatu auguria captari solebant. Ita 
colimba Dodonaca vaticinans, ap. Cic.de LL. 1. Nuncia J'ulva 
.lovis miranda visa figura. Cycnus in Eur. lone 168. 

KYigv^. Luscinia vero, quantum ego scio, in reaugurali inilhc 
partes dernandatse erant. Hoc me adducit, iit Sophoclcm scrip- 
sisse putem/Opvif aTU?o/xgV etagog ayyeXog. Quod e Schol. non 
niediocriter tirmari potest: — Aiog ayysXog, on to eap 
^OfjLfipog (Od. T. 619 ) IlavhapsQv xoupij arjhwv 

KoiXov ae/Sjjo’iv, tapog veov lora/Jtivoio. — Savipd)' ^ Hpog ciyyeXog, 
go^eovog aijScov. Ita columlne Qspeog xa) ^sljxetTog uyysKol riViv, ut 
Myro ait in Anal. vott. Poett. p. ; et sic jllud Publii Syri, 
Avis exul hyemis, titulas tepidi temporis, de hirundine iiilelli- 
gendiim cst, quo* ver nuiiciat.” But it should be recollected 
that, if the Tragedian had said slapog oyysXof, the words would 
carry along with them their own explanation, and the Schol. 
would have had no occasion to illustrate them so fully. 

The Scholia on the passage in Sophocles are these : — Atog U 


ayyiXo^, on to ^fiaivet. "'0/xppof (Od. 1 , c.) 'Ilg S* ots Iluvla- 
piov xovprj aijBcov KaXov aglBjio'iv, tapog viov laTOLpivoto. 

on T^v o^jxa/vei. *11 ori ra eauTrig ayyixXsi xay.r)^ xa) t^v 

* nupaigvWoufjiivrjv (iregiip. Brunek.) ayygX/av, xa) to Tu$og. *H 
ayyeXov eJwsv, olov ripatf, xaS to trap’ auToO (awTijj Br.) yiyvopLevov 
ilg Ttpaariloof {reparelav Br.) Trig ^utreoog. Kdl Sair^cL^ ^ Hpog iy~ 
^eXoj, I]ut«prf$flovo 5 aijSciv. Alter Schol. : "/iTO* <rij|uwt/vou(ra to iap, 
imp eorJ tow Aiog, i\ ^X'^'Cixri, 17 arvl^opivri, ijrsg as) Bgyjvei ro¥ ''/tuv. 
Triclin. : Jiog ayysXog, tjyovv aijScov, dta to tov nr* aurji yevop^evov 
iXsov Tou Jiog Ttatny wroSnxvueiv ^ paprvgelv aMv (fiXavigoovov. *H 
oTi 8/ aihiig 6 Zeug to Sag eppfjysueh *H 5ia to ev iagt xarig^etriat 
Trig ep8i)5, ots t« JioeiVia iysvsro, ^rig sorlv ^ ioprrj tou Jiog. Suid. : 
*Arfiwr xoil a»)8ou^‘ dog Sair^vo xard MiTuX>jva(ou^,* — Ka) auiig’ ’-dXX* 


■ “ H. 1. proculdubio s»ic leg. cl inlcgritali siirr rchiiiiicndus csi : 'ArjSuk 
hai e^jBovs. Vuccin ciiini ajjSw, qua ill oninilii^ Kdd. 'Icbidcrauir, ad 
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iue y « oTOVoeo’O’* apupt fpivot^f a ’*Irvv aliv^ Vtwv y oKo^ugtraf 
Spvi; arutoju.8V« SyyiKog. — Jtog hs iyyekog ij ^Jciv, ori [adde, 

to] ?«p o-ijjxfluvei, ij on tiJv i)|tAef3tv. Aai *^0/xijpo^’ XXcofijJf tfijSciv. 
*// OTi T« fotuTij^ ayyfXXei xaxa^ xai t^v ^jOuAXoujxitnjv ayysXiay xoii 
TO iradof. *// ayytXof, oTov repag, to wag’ ympafov ilg rega- 
Tf/av ^ua’eco;. Kal ^aw^co* ^#/go; ayyfXo^, rjfiepopwvog aijSoov. 

Sg ar^Sovo^, cruoTsXXfi. Etym. M.: XXwgJf ai)8cov airo row 
^pwpLarog, Jj 8iari ev 6ag< ^alvtrat, ore wavra ra ^\oopi, 01 Si, 
Tfjv ^Koopoig ifiopi.tvyjv, Kgalrroy Se to vpwTOv* TOiauTijv yag T^y 
rrepooinv e;^ei. A'a) 2r<jU.ajyi8ij;* EJt* atjSovsg ttoXuxcotiXoi, ^\a)pa6~ 
;^evej, Aia/Jivai. Foilasse scr. ;^Acogrje ex Od. T. ($18.) Cum 
ra repeteudum e pranced, ^amrcti, aut absque articulo 

kg. oTs w. x^'s subaiidito vcrbo substantivo, Cum omnia sunt 
viridin.* Sslb. J^lyin. M. Ms. Dorv. XKcngjfig — 19 8e (pro ol 
8 e) — aXXoi (pro xgiiTTov) — ^^ifiooviSrig,** (Jaisford ad Simonid. 
Fr. 158. Pseudo- Did. ad Od. T. I. c. : XKcagvjig' ^roi ev ;^Xcopo7f 
SiaTgif3ov(ra, a/xa toVj ^^Xcogoij ^aiyojxevr)* eapof yxp ^a/verai. ^// 
8ia To^goo/xa, xal waga i‘j/xajvi8ijv, (1. Xip^coviStj) Sg xXojpatJp^fVff Xs- 
yovrai ai ai]8ovg^. Eustath. 710 . Bas.; XXu}gy}i$ 8e af)8cov^ ^ ey 
p^XwpoTs ^art Siarpi/Soucra, ?j cu^ a]xa rotg p(^\et)poig ^atvojxevT). ^'Ectpog 
. *// Slot TO Trapa SifioovtS^ 

at ariSoveg XeyovTUt. 

. : ’ylTjSoW' taSfjV xai yXootralSot, 01 Sf, ;^gXi8o'ya. Er- 
roreni hie subesse, rccte moiiet Verb, ad Anton. L. 11. p. 80.*' 
Bekker. But 1 do not doubt the authenticity of the word ;^sX«- 
Soya. Among the innumerable dialects of Greece, it is not 
impossible, or even improbable, that the word, used by one 
people to denote a Nightingale, might in the language of another 
signify a Swallow ; and I leave the ingenuity of the reader to 
determine whether Sappho has so used the word in Jthe Frag- 
ment, ^Hpog ayyeX*, ^jxggofcoy’ arfioi. Certainly Simonides ap. 
Schol. Aristoph. Av. 1410. has :f 

"^i^yyeXg xXura tapog dSniSpLOV, xvavta ;^eXiSoi. 

Publius Syrus also says of the Swallow, ^vis exul hyemis, tilu~ 
Ins tepidi temporis. 

This Fragment of Sappho forms the 73d. in the collection of 
Dr. Blomfield (Mus. Crit. Cant. 1, 28.) and occurs in Volger’s 

' ' ■ * ' „ 

sensiim h. 1. supplendnm necessariam esse manifesto patet. VV. xar& 
M<TMAi;vau)us esse nothas ct Trapefifie^\7ffifyas non dubito, quoni im a sensu 
h. 1. omnino alicria; sunt.” Kust. The sense and the inteLrity of the 
passage will be suflicieiitly obvious, if you read it thus; ^ArfMeu Koihfiwy 
4>lJoOs, Kara MirvAriyaiovs, ws 2aw(pd: i. c. ill the verse, ’Hpoj &yytA\ ifi€p6<puv' 
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collection p. 116. It is remarkable that both are silent about 
the lections of Suidas, iifji^f6^(ioyQg — iifiol, and that the corrections 
of Bentley (in Walpole’s Specimens of Scarce Translations of 
the 17th Century p. 87.^ ayytX’, arfioi, noticed 

by me in the British Critic, Nov. 1813. p. 489. have escaped 
the memory or the notice of Dr. Ul. If any critic is inclined 
to refer the word arfioi to the Swallow, he must of course read 
fjfitpi4Kov\ Diet nuntie, as Ifiapofoov is an epithet altogether inap* 
plicable to bW'ds, of which the Comedian has contemptuously 
said, BxTp, 93. ^aXt^ovm pLova-eloL, Eustath. 1914, 29» But, even 
if we consider arilol to refer to the Nightingale, 1 have a double 
reason for preferring r^pLegofm*, 1 . because it was more natural 
for the Poet, who bad characterised this bird as the harbinger 
spring, to complete the description by speaking of it as the 
herald day, 2. because there is a lexicographical objection to 
the structure of the word liJi,epi'Pmv , the use of which can scarcely 
be allowed to a poetess at once so chaste and so ancient as 
Sappho. However, 1 cannot lay too much stress on the second ob- 
jection, because 1 have myself restored the word to a iTagmeiit 
of wAlcman in Classical Journal 51, Hi3-4.* Adj/lfiegog, i>- 
siderabilis, Desiderium excitans, Dignus qui desiderelur, Sed 
reddi etiam potest Amabilis, Suavis. Aft’ertur ex Anthol. et in 
superlative gradu \ptpmTotrov xaXXo'g, Ab Hesychio ifxepaov exp. 
ipouTfiloov, %oQnvu>v: uutem, iroitmt et eTrtSufjLrjTo), necnon 

ayaM, SgatTrol, dyetmjTo], ayaoroi. Harum tamen esse puto vocis 
hujus usum pro adj. nomine, licet inveniatur et comp, ifisgo^covog 
in eod. libro pro Du hiloquusj^ H. Steph. Tbes. adj. 

Wakef. ad Bion. 6, 10. et in Addendis ad h. I., Antip. Sid. 70. 
Thess. S9. Jacobs Anth. 9, 296. Betxpu(ra<rct wprjg «ri, 

^gpa Vat. Cud. utruque loco.’)” Sch®f. Mss. (in New Greek 
Thes* p. 1281. d.) Nonn. D. 1, 67. (xa) fcrXero vaurij^.) 
^Ipggo^wvog, Theocr. (28, 7. ^XaplroDv IfiEpofmco^^ Upov pvTov.) 
Nonn.” Wakef. Mss. 'NfMpopwvog aflfeit et Schneider. Lex. 
e Simonidis versu, ubi pulcre luscinia dicitur iapof dyyeXog, 
Veris nuntius, et yjfjLepopaovog, Diei huruius** New Gr. Thes. 
1. c. The Editors w'ould more correctly have said nuntia, and 
considered Schneider as referring not to Sappho under the name 
of Simonides, (as if written by Schn. in a mistake,) but to this 
Fragment of Simonides, ’Hp-fpofeuv* aXexr&p. ** 'HpLipopcovog, Diem 
inclamans s. vocans, i. e. lucem, de gallo gallinaceo dictum a 

‘ In the place referred to I should not, in correcting the words of the 
Poet Dionysius, have omitted the mention of G. Burges's ingenious and 
plausible conjecture, which occurs in Class, Journ, 48, 376. 
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Simonide ap. Athen. (374. aXaxrwp 

Sic ab Ovidio, Lucis pneuuntius ales. Sed'in vulff. Edd. Atheinai 
ifupd^oovos cum i perperam iegitur.** H. Steph. Thet. ** Censeo 
yeriiis ijfjLspo^oovos, Diei nmitius** Casaub. At non 
sed lpep6(fa)v scribitur cum in editis, turn in Ms. A., e quo certe 
nulla varietas enotata. In Epit. i^aec desunt. Reperiri autem v. 
Iptpo^cowg, pro Dulciloquus, in Anthol., annotavit H. Steph. ) te- 
nuitque illud h. 1. Daiecanip. Dulci voce amabilis, Latine red* 
dens. At equidem facile Casaubono assentior, cuiidem quoque 
H. Steph. praeiverat, mendosam esse h. 1., ubi de gallo gallinaceo 
agitur, scripturam per i, et fjp.tjdtp(ov potius scriptuni oportuisse." 
Sch weigh. While Bos ad Thom. M. 34. has given the right 
word ijjpupoipeov', Professor Gaisford ad Simonid. Fr. 130. p. 393. 
has silently followed the corrupt reading Ip., which would be 
yet less applicable to the Cock than to the Swallow* 

1 now come to grapple with the principal object of this Essay^ 
which is to prove that the Nightingale sings by dai^, as well as 
by night. He, who is disposed to deny the fact^ w'lll think that 
he has sufficiently disarmed my arguments, if he produces the 
opposite testimony of Shakspeare : — 

** The Nightingale, if she should sing by day. 

When ev'ry goose is cackling, would be thought 
No better a musician than the wren.’' 

But this observation must be taken with some restriction. I'lie 
Nightingale’s general habit is not to sing in the middle of the 
day, but at night. It is a solitary bird, and therefore naturally 
shuns ** the busy hum of men” in broad day. But it does not 
thence follow that it does not pay its orisons to its great Creator 
at the earliest blush of dawn. The testimony of Philostratus 
p. 663 =18, Boiss. is most decisive on the point : — Kal ourof, 
roiv arfiivoiy ^xouo’a^, olov tw miSav 

biihfj re ^xrj xdl tjpepct apx^rjTat. It. is very true that the Poets 
foreign and domestic, ancient ana modern, universally address 
the Nightingale as the bird of night ; and the reason is obvious: 
— because the night is better suited to the purposes of poetiy. 
After all, the best and the readiest way of settling the dispute is 
to appeal to the N aturalists, and that appeal 1 shall now make. 

** This bird, so deservedly esteemed for the excellence of its 
song, is not remarkable for the variety or lichness of its colors: 
it is somewhat more than six inches in length ; its bill is brown, 
yellow on the edges at the base ; eyes hazel ; the whcde upper 
part of the body is of a rusty brown, tinged with olive ; the under 
parts pale ash-color, almost white at the throat and vent; the 
nuills are brown, with reddish margins; legs, pale brown. The 
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male and female arc very similar. — The fidlowing animated de- 
scription of it is takcn'from the ingenious author of the Histoin 
dea Oistaux:--* The leader of the vernal chorus begins with a low 
and timid voice, and he i|>repurcs for the hyiiiii to Nature by essay- 
ing his powers and attuning his organs ; by degrees the sound 
opens and swells — it bursts with loud and vivid tlashes — it flows 
with smooth volubility — it faiflls and murmurs — it shakes with 
rapid and violent articulations — the soft breathings of love and 
joy are poured from his inmost soul, and every heart beats unison, 
and melts wifli delicious languor. But this continued richness might 
satiate the ear — the strains are at times relieved by pauses, which 
bestow dignity and elevation. The mild silence of evening heightens 
the general effect, and not ii rival interrupts the solemn scene.’ 
The Nifrhiin<ji;ale is a solitai'ij bird, and never unites in flocks like 
many of the .smaller bird^, but hides itself in the thickest parts of 
the bushes, and sings gemrally in the night. ' Bewick’s Hist, of 
Birds 1, 199. 

** The Nightingale, though greatly and deservedly esteemed for 
tile excellence of its song, is not remarkable for variety or richness 
of colors. The length is about G inches ; the upper parts of the 
body are of a rusty-brown color, tinged with olive ; the under-parts 
arc of a pale asli-color, almost white at the throat and belly. From 
the dissections of several birds made by Mr. J. Hunter, at the 
request of the Hon. Dailies Barrington, it appears that in the best 
singers the muscles of the larynx were the strongest. Those in 
the Nightingale were .stronger than in any other bird of the same 
size. When we consider the size of many singing birds, it is really 
amazing to what a distance their notes can be beard. It is sup- 
posed that those of a Nightingale may be beard above half a mile, 
if the evening be calm. Nightingales are sotitaiy birds ; never 
associating in flocks like many of the smaller birds, but hiding 
themselves iu the thickest parts of hedges and bushes, and seldom 
singing but during the night, Mr. Barrington once kept a very 
fine Nightingale for 3 years, during w hich time he paid a particular 
attention to its song. Its toile was infinitely iuc'»e mellow than 
that of any other bird ; though at the same time by a proper exer- 
tion it could be excessively brilliant. When this bird sang its song 
round, in its whole compass, he oi)<icrved 16 different beginnings 
and closes ; at the same time that the intermediate notes were 
commonly varied in their succession with so much judgment, as to 
produce a most pleasing variety. Another point of superiority in 
the Nightingale is its continuance of son^ without a pause ; which 
Mr. Barrington observed to be sometimes not less than 20 seconds. 
Whenever respiration, however, became necessary, it was taken 
with as much judgment as by an Opera-singer. The Nightingale 
seems to have been fixed upon almost universally as the most ea- 
quisiie of singing birds ; wliicb sti)ieriority ii certainly may boldly 
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challenge. One reason, however, of this bi(ci s being more attend* 
ed to than otlicrs is that it sins^s in the night. Hence Sliakspeare 
says : 

Tlie Nightingale, if she should sing^bi/ day^ 

When evVy goose is cackling, would be thought 

No better a inusiciaii than the Wren." 

Hingley'a Animal Biography 2, 183. 

'* The Nightingale is a musician of the first order among the 
inhabitants of the groves. H hen all (he birds, tvh% during the 
day cheered us ivith their melody cease to be heard y then the 
i\ightingale tunes her roiVc to animate the woods and groves. 
When we listen to the thrilling sounds of her voice, we arc apt to 
cunclude tJiat the bird must be large, that her throat must have 
uncommon strength ; and the inimitable charms of her melodious 
accents make us presume that in beauty she surpasses all other 
birds. But in vain do we seek these perfections in the Nightingale: 
she is a bird of a iiieaii appearance, the color, form, and the whole 
exterior of winch have nothing attractive or majestic ; little, that 
appears to advantage. Nature, however, to compensate for her 
plainness lias given her a voice, the charms of which are irresistible. 
Listen to her long, (|uavcring notes — what richness, variety, sweet- 
ness, and elegance! When she begins to sing, she seems to study 
bcfurelraiul the melodious accents, which she is going to pour 
forth. She begins softly, then4he notes swell gradually, and suc- 
ceed each other with the rapidity of a torrent. She proceeds from 
grave to sprightly notes; from simple sounds to the wildest war- 
blings ; from the lightest turns and ipiavers to languishing sighs ; 
and in each, possesses the art of pleasing the ear. This bird may 
give rise to a number of useful and edifying thoughts. For in- 
stance, we may learn from her this truth, that homeliness of body 
is sometimes united with amiable qualities, and does not preclude 
mental beauty. How unjustly do those act, who, attaching them- 
selves only to the features of the face, and qualities merely external, 
ueither praise nor blame any thing, ^ but what strikes their senses ; 
and who despise or treat with asperity those of their fellow crea- 
tures, who have bodily defect.- let us learn to judge with more 
equity. Yes, a man deprived of the advantages of figure and for- 
tune, may manifest in his conduct a wise and holy mind, and thus 
render himself worthy of our esteem. The perfections of the 
soul alone give a man true merit, and render him w'ortliy of admira- 
tion: other things can pnly seduce those, vlio are incapable of 
estimating wisdom and virtue. Have we no^ seen persons, who 
were neither distinguished by birth nor fortune, render the most 
important services both to the Church and the State I Often Hl- 
proportioned or deformed persons have shewn more magnanimity 
of soul than those, who were favored with the most beautiful and 
majestic form. This is a lesson, not to Irusl to appearances. Often 
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those, v/hom we dare to despise, are found to be superior to our- 
selves. When we hear the skilful harmony of the Nightingale, 
should it not naturally lead us to that God, wiio is the Author of 
this talent? What wisdom must there be in the formation of this 
bird, which makes it capable of such sounds ! Lungs so delicate^ 
as those of the Nightingale ^ the motions of which are so violent^ 
must he easily hurt, had they not the singular advantage of being 
attached to the vertebra of its back by a multitude of strong fibres. 
The opening of the windpipe is very wide, and this doubtless fon- 
tributes much to the variety of its notes ; which, while they charm 
the ear, may fill the soul with a sweet and pious delight. May 
we not here discover evidences of a wise and gracious Providence, 
and be excited by the songs of the Nightingale to glorify the Author 
of Nature? Amiable songstress, 1 will not leave thee, till I have 
learned of thee to celebrate thy Creator and mine ! Pour by thy 
songs gratitude into the hearts of the many insensible mortals, who 
in these cheerful days contemplate with indifference the beau- 
ties of the creation ! Sturm’s Reflections on the Works of God in 
Nature and Providence 2, 257. 

** The music of the Nightingale is exquisitely soft, and most 
delightfully modulated ; and the little songster is the more endear- 
ed to us for being vocal only in the night, when the other warblers 
of the grove are silent.” Natural History for Children 2, 141. 

Aristot. II. A. 1, 486. Schn. : ‘VH he arjhufy fhei pey ovye^Cjs 
bplfias Kal yvKras heKaniyre, vray to opos iibri haffvyrjrai* pern bk 
ravra ^hei pky, trvyeyws 5’ oufcerr tov he Oepovs wpdioyTOs aXXqy 
tputyffy ovh^ rpayeiay Kal emorpeipri, uXX* &7rXffy Kal tv ^wpa 
pcTaf^aXXei, Kal ^y ye ’IraXi^ to ovopa eTcpoy KoXelTai wepl Tip' uipay 
ravrijv. ^aiyerai h* ov TroXvy j^Syoy' (ptoXei yhp. Scaligcr in 
Theophr. C. PI. p. 2.90. : — Non est verum, aves toto corporc 
oiutari; nam mutare pennas, quid id tandem est? quid etiam rnu- 
tarevocem? Mutat etiam per mtatem homo vocem. Ideo dicit, 
ioKely eripovs. Sane Luscinia tarn a verno suo caiitu diversum 
canit sub autumnum, ut nulla ratione persuaderi p»^sit agrestibus, 
eandem esse avem. Non ergo licuit ci dicere, lojy bXuiy. Non 
enim verum est, onineiu corporis mutari partem. Notabis oinnino.’' 
Sec the New Greek Thesaurus p. 1281. r. Haec avis pulcher- 
rime inter omnes aves, (nisi cuculis lianc laudem conferre et asino 
aiiscultarc velis,) cantat, et tainen corpore est pusillo et admodum 
obscuro : unde Lacon apud Plut. Apophth. Lacon, aestimans cor- 
pus ex claritate \ocis, cum devoraret lusciniam, et videret parum 
carnis iiiesse, dixit, Vox es pratereaque nihil, Admirandum autem 
est in tarn parvo corpusculo tantas posse esse vires, ut sine inters 
missione canat non tan turn integros dies, return etiam per nodes. 
Nam quamprimum sylvse incipiuiit frondescere, ex latebra sua pro- 
dit,d 1 5 diebuset noctibus assiduo cantillat : unde natum est Prover- 
bium, Somnus luscinia, ^e WWs, qui sunimam diligentiam adhibent. 
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Post illos 13 dies adbiic quidem cantat, sed non aniplius assiduo. 
Quaiido sstus au^etur, pulcherrimani niodulationem iiitermittit, et 
alia utitiir voce, sed non tani varia et suavi. Non igitur diu canit, 
turn ne fatigetur, turn ne satietur. Utroqtle enim niodo fieret, ut 
cantus ipsius vilesceret. Mares magis sunt vocales et cantores, 
quani feniinae ; contrarium fit intef ilium utrumque sexum buma- 
iiuin/’ Wolfgatigi Franzii Historia Aninialiuni p. 488* 

** Lusciniis diebus ac noctibus continuis quindecim garrulm sine 
intermissu cantus^ densante se frondium gerinine, qpn in novis- 
siinuni digna miratu ave. Primum tania vox taoi parvo in corpu- 
sciilo, tarn pertiiiax spiritus. Deindc in una perfecta musicsescieiitia 
inodulatus editur sonus: et nunc continuo* spiritu trahiturin Ion- 
gum, nunc variatur inflexo,"^ nunc distinguitur conciso,’ copulatur 
intorlo/ proniittitur revocato,^ infuscatur^ ex inopinato; interdum 
et secum ipse miirmurat plcnus,^ gravis, acutus, creber, exten- 
tus ; ubi visum est, vibrans, summus, medius, iinus ; brcviterqiie 
omnia tain parvulis in faucibus, quae tot exquisitis tibiarum tor- 
mentis^ ara liominum excogitavit: ut non sit dubium bane suavi- 
tatem pnemoiistratam efbcaci auspicio, quum in ore Stesichori ce- 


* Id carmine expressit baud invenusto vates non ignobilis : 

nunc ceu rudis, aut incerta canendi 
Projicit in longum, nulloque plicabilc Bexu 
Carmen init, simili serie, jugique tenorc 
Prnjbet iter liquidum labcnti in pcctore voci.*’ 

Ilarduin. 

^ « Variat sonum inflexo spiritu, quum prsesertim cantus crispatur, 
il fredonneJ* Uarduin. 

3 ** Cssim variato cantu, sive sibilis intercisis, eodem intervallo iiihi 
lominiis continuatis.” Uarduin. 

^ ** Quum multiplicis vocis modules tremulo gutture ac vcluti contorto 
spiritu, iogeminat : Galli vocaut RouUmens ; quidam, RouladesJ* Ilar- 
duin. * 

^ Non jam emittens foris, sed intus revucans spiritum ac veluti re- 
sorbens, sibilum interim edit una contfntione perpetunm, ac longiuscule 
productiim. Sic paulo ante s. U9, dc tetraonibus, Moriuntur tpiritu rtvo^ 
cuio^ Uarduin. 

^ “ Obscuriorem vocem assimilat, ut aliam avem canere potius quam 
lusciniam putes.*' Uarduin. 

^ ** 11 gazouille. Satis eleganler idem Poeta ; 

Kx inopinato gravis intonat, et leve murmur 
Turbinat introrsus." 

Uarduin. , 

s ** Nunc squabili vocis sono, nunc gravi ac submissiore, nunc acuto 
elatoque utitur, II conirrfait Ufau$$tt, Nunc eosdem sonos celeritate 
maxima devolvit, nunc eosdem protrahit longius. Quum lubet, summuQi 
vocis sonum affectat, k dasui ; medium, fa ^ai7/e ; imum, la baf4e contreJ^ 
Uarduin. 

^ ** Hoc est, instrumentis, nuibus excogitandis concionandi&que apte 
hominum torquentur ingenia.” Uarduin. 
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.cinit infaiitis. Ac nr, qiii^ dubitet arfis esse, plures singulis sunt 
cantus, nec iidein omnibus, sed siii cuique. Cerfant inter sc, pa> 
laiiiquc aniinosa contentio est. Vida rnorte finit sa;pc vitam, 
apiritu prius dericieiil^, quam cantu. Meditaiitur aiiae jutiiores, 
versusqiie, quos imiteiitiir, accipiunt. Audit discipula intentione 
luagna, ct reddit; vicibus<|ue reticent, liitclligitur emendata; cor- 
reptio, et in doceute qiiaKlatu reprehensio. Ergo servoriini illis 
pretiasunt : etquidem ampliora, quain quibiis nlim armigeri para- 
baniur, Sqio seslcrtiis sex, candidam alioqiiiii, quod est propc 
inusitatum, vaMiisse, qua; Agrippina; (>laiidii principis coiijugi 
dono daretur. Visum jam saqie, jussas caiierc cepisse, et cum 
8}^ilipbonia idlernasse : sicul bomiiies repertos, qui soiiiim eariim, 
addita in traiisversas ariindines aqua, foramen inspirantes, lingna;- 
que parva aliipia opposila iiiora, indiscreta redderent sirnililudine. 
Sed eie tantie tamque artifices argiitia; a quindcciin diebus pau- 
latim desinuiit, nec ut futigatas possis dicere, aut saliatas. Mox 
wstu aucto ill toliini alia vox fit, nec modulata aut varia. Mutatur 
et color. Pobtremo liiome ipsa non ccriiitur. Linguis earum 
tenuitas ilia ))rima non est, qua; ceteris avibus. Pariunt vere primo 
cum plurimum seiia ova.” Plin. 10, 4^3. 

“ It would perhaps be still more ditlicult to give a perfect trans- 
lation of this passage from Pliny, than of the Fable of Strada. 
The attempt, however, has been made by an old English Author, 
rhileiiioii llollaiul ; and it is curious to remark the extraordinary 
shifts, to u hicli he has been reduced in the search of corresponding 
expressions : 

Ex'plorat numeros, chordaque labor at in omni. 

* Surely this Bird is not to be set in the last place of those, that 
deserve admiration; for is it not a wonder that so loud and clear 
a voice should come from so little a body ? Is it not as strange, 
that shee should hold her wind so long, and continue with it as 
sheedoth? Moreover, she alone in her song keepetli time and 
measure trul\ ; slice risetii and fallelh in her note' just with the 
rules of music and perfect hur^nony ; for one whil*', in one entire 
breath she drawes out her tune at leimtli treatable; another while 
she qnaveretli, and goeth auay as ».,sl in her running points; 
sometime she makelli stops and cuts in her notes ; another 

time she gatherelh in her wind, singeth descant between her 
plain song ; she fetcbotli in her breath again, and then you shall 
have her in her catches and divisions : anoii, all on a sudden, be- 
fore a man would think it, she drowneth her voice, that one can 
scarce heare her; now and then she seemetJi to record to herself, 
and then she breaketli out to sing voluntarie. In sum, she varieth 
and alteretli her voice to all keies : one while full of her largs, 
longs, briefs, semibriefs, and minims ; another while in her crot- 
chets, quavers, semiquavers, and double semiquavers ; for at one 
time you shall bear her voice full of loud, another time as low ; 
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and anon shrill and on high ; thick and short, when she list ; drawn 
out at leisure again, when she is disposed ; and then, (if she he so 
pleased,) shec riseth and nioAntelh up aloft, as it were with a 
wiiui'Orgaii. Thus shec altereth from oiic«to another, and siugs all 
parts, the treble, the mean, and the base. To conclude, there is 
not a pipe or instrunieiit devised with all the art aud cuuiiiiig of 
man, that can atioord more niiisick than this pretty bird doth out of 
that little throat of hcr's. — They strive, who can do best, and one 
laboretli to excel another in variety of song and long^continuance ; 
yea, and evident it is that they contend in good earnest with all 
their will and power: for oftentimes she, that hath the worse, and 
is not able to hold out witii another, diet!) for it, and sooner givctli 
site up her vitall breath, than givctli over her song/ It must he 
remarked (hat Strada has not the merit of originality in his charac- 
teristic description of the song of the Nightingale. He found it 
in Pliny, and with still greater amplitude and variety of discrimi- 
nation.* He seems even to have taken from that Author the bint 
of his Fable.'’ Tyticr’s Essay on the Principles of Translation p. 
337 . Ed. id. 

The verses of Strada are quoted in Classical Journal, 33, 
179 . Though there may be some truth in the observation ol 
I^rd Woodhouslee about Philemon Holland's translation of 
Pliny's w'ords, yet some allow^ance must be made for the varia- 
tion, which time has made in flie terms of tlie musical art. 

Naturalists speak of the Nightingale as being the only bird, 
which sings after sunset ; and I should be glad to be informed 
whetlier this is really the fact? lii the present year about one 
month earlier than tlie Nightingale was ever known to sing in 
Norfolk, according to the accurate observations of Mr. Marsham 
and Lord Suflield* made during a long course of years, 1 fro- 
quentiy in niy early and late walks in the neighbourhood of Thet- 
ford, but for the first time on Febr. 3d., in the present year, 
heard what might pass for the Nightingale’s song, but w'hat was 
supposed to be the song of the Missel Thrush, Slirite, or Storm- 
cock, Tardus f'lscivorus Ltiuri,, Iai Drainc half. Hut, as 
writers on natural history do not attribute to the Missel Thrush 
the faculty of singing after sunset, I have doubted whether it 
was not the Nightingale itself. 


* According to thi« paper, (which is entitled 1 vrd SuffieleTs Remarkt on 
Mr, Marskam's Indications of Spring, |»rintcd on one large sheet J 


THE nightingale SINGS 
Eariirsl t7yi 

Latest 1792 

Greatest Difference observed in 59 yean 

Medium-Time 17ui • 


Auril Tlh 
May 19th 
42 days 

April 20th, 
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Of the interesting, descriptions of the Nightingale's Botig, 
Mfhich have been quoted, Pliny’s vvill be allowed by the reader 
of taste and discernment to deserve the prize for its accuracy 
lind its eloquence. 

It is a singular fact that the peculiarity in the formation of the 
Nightingale, noticed by Sturm, has not been remarked by our 
professed Naturalists, Bewick and Bingley. 

On the epithets Troixi^odet^og, and applied 

to tire Nightingale by Hesiod, Homer, and Simonides, the 
reader will 6nd abundant information in the New Greek The- 
$aurus p. 128.^. d — 11280. a. 

Some particulars respecting the Nightingale are given by 
Beckmann ad Antig. Caryst. p. 10-^12., which merit perusal. 

The learned reader is well aware that the Greek Poets are in 
the habit of calling themselves and of being called Nightingales ; 
and may 1 venture to express a pious hope that the time is not 
very distant, wtien the following words w'ill be verified in the 
double sense ? Apul. Flor. 3. huscinice in solitudine Jfricana 
canticum adolescentia: garrimt. 

The Nightingale, it seems, on the authority of Aristotle^ 
whom Pliny follows, but about w'bose assertion modern Natura- 
lists are silent, can sing for 13 days and nights without inter- 
mission ; and 1 may be excusecT for taking as many pages to 
describe its song and its habits. 

JE. 11. BARKER. 

Thetford, Nov. 1822. 


HEBREW CRITICISM. 


.nan JiHwn 'n nny 

Thus said the wisest man that ever lived, and no one, who it 
able to reflect, can dispute the truth contained in this sentence. 
Without this knowlege all other knowlege is useless. The fear 
of the Supreme Being is the only means by which we are re- 
strained from extravagance and folly in prosperity, and assisted 
and supported in adversity. But the onl^ way to acquire this 
knowlege is doubtless to walk in that path in which the Supreme 
Being himself has commanded us to walk in many parts of the 
Holy Scriptures. But how can we understand the Holy Scrip- 
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tures unless we understand the Hebrew language in which they 
were originally written, or have a correct and literal translation 
of it in our own vernacular longue. It must be confessed that 
there are not many persons to be found*\\ho are sufficiently ac- 
quainted with the Hebrew to enable them to understand thorn 
in the original, and few if any gopd translations are to be found. 
7'lie English authorized version is defective, and in many places 
erroneous. 

To translate one language into another is at all times attended 
with many difficulties ; and every one who is acquainted with 
Hebrew will allow, that of all other languages the Hebrew is 
the most difficult to be translated into the modern languages. 
Besides the parabolical and allegorical expressions which wc 
find in all ancient languages, and especially in the Hebrew, the 
tendency of the latter to equivocal expressions, adds, in no 
trifling degree, to its difficulties. It is, therefore, not to be w'on- 
dered at that most, if not all, translations of the Holy Scriptures 
into the modern languages are very defective, and particularly 
those which have been translated by persons, who were not only 
not sufficiently acquainted with the spirit of the Hebrew lan- 
guage, but also ignorant of the customs and manners of the 
Jews. These difficulties are considerably augmented by a ne- 
gligent reading of the HebrcAv, which may easily occur on ac- 
count of the defect of characters for the vowels : for instance, 
in the authorized English version we find ffiat has been 
read 

The Holy Scriptures form an undivided whole, every verse of 
which is connected with the rest ; and in those parts where it 
seems that a verse is abrupt and separate, the relation or con- 
nexion of such verse wjll always be found in another part. 
For instance, Gen. S, 14. where the Almighty is represented as 
cursing the Serpent, saying, Thou art cursed from all cattle, 
and from every beast of the field, has relation to Gen. J . 24, 
25. Therefore, if it were rendered, as it is in the English Bible, 

thou art cursed above all cattle, and above every beast of the 
field,’' it would imply, that all other beasts were cursed, and 
that would be unreasonable, and unworthy the Supreme Being, 
who is altogether just and righteous. We find that the beoiU 
only were not blessed on their creation, and the reason is ob- 
vious, because if the Creator bad once blessed them, he could 
not afterwards consistently curse the Serpent, which belongs to 
the beasts^ according to Gen. S, 1. The Serpent was more 
crafty than any beast of the field.” 

The Hebrew text of Gen. 3 , 14. is as follows : 
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:rrwnnTt'?3DTnDn3r»‘?3Dnmnin». it appears ihe Trans- 
lators of the Enj/lish Bible ^ere misled by the D prefixed to 
the word bD all^ considering it wJs the D comparativuniy as in 
Lev. 21. 10. ITIKD inDiTI arid the priest who is greater 
than his brethren^ or great above his brethren ; in this place 
the D is truly a O comparativun, but it seems that the translators 
of the English Bible forgot, that D is comparative only when it is 
prefixed to a noun following an adjective, or to a verb which has 
an allusion to bodily or mental properties ; as in the following 
instances : Gen. 2 j'. 23. yOX’ DN*?® Genesis 29. 30, OHNn 
•W^D ‘?m"n»"D3 Gen. 48. 49- UDD I.ev. 21. 

lo. ^TTKD ‘pnjrr pam Gen. 43 . 34 . jiMiyoD io'33 iiNitiamni 
D'?3 1 Kings 4. .30. Dlp'33 ‘?3 /IDDHO nD3n aim I 

Kings 4. .31. ^30 031^. Hut the being cursed cannot be 

considered as a property either of the mind or body, particularly 
if we reflect that the word arnr, if literally rendered, sig- 
nifies, be execrated^ that is, be ejected from the tehole : and even 
if we were to allow', that the being ejected, or separated from 
the whole w'ere a property, such a property could not be said 
to be capable either of increase or decrease. The word "inht 
artir, is the participium prieterituni passivum of the root rT*lK, 
but doubtless this root itself is derived from the root or "llS 
to spit, thus we find Lev. 15. S, 131T ID his flesh spit 

out its flux : and thus W'e find Hiy where the is changed into 
Jff according to the custom of the Hebrew language, letters of 
the same organ being often interchanged. This word signifies 
also to evacuate, to pour out. To this root also the w'ord 
seems to belong, w hich signifies childless, or standing alone, 
separated, ejected from the natural rules, by which one produces 
and leaves his resemblance after death. The middle clause of 
Gen. 3. 14. before quoted, should be rendered thus: Thou art 
ejected from all cattle, and from even/ beast of (he field. 

Another proof, that llie translators of the English Bible did 
not always consider the connexion or one part of Scripture with 
another, will be found in their lr::nvIatM)n of Gen. 49. f). This 
passage in Hebrew is read thus: O 

^Dpy, and it is rendered in the English version thus : *^for in 
their anger they slew a man, and in their self will they niooE D 
DOWN A wv\rL.” Every one, who is acquainted with the 
historical part of the Pentateuch, knows, that the indignation of 
Jacob against his two sons Simeon and Levi was caused by 
their cruelty to Scchem and Chamor, and to their brother 
Joseph. He says, therefore, in the first clause of the 7th verse, 
Execrated be their auger, for it is violent, and their wrath, 
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because it is cruel: the former part allu<)es to their violence to 
Sechcm and Chamor, and the latter to their cruelty to Joseph. 
In like manner the former part of the latter clause of the (ith 
verse alludes to their treatment of Secliem and Chamor, and 
the latter part to their cruelty to Joseph. But how can Joseph 
be compared to a wall / and what meaning is there in the ex- 
pression, “ thei/ digged down a wallT* the Hebrew term, ren- 
dered in the iinglish Bible digged down, is from to 
eradicate, to enervate : and if the translators had^etlected that 
Joseph was compared by Moses in his blessing, Deut. 3S. 17. 
to a bullock, (probably considering his two sons, each of whom 
became a separate, mighty, and powerful tribe, as the two horns 
of a bullock) they would not have read a wall, but a 
bullock. 'I'his pait of the clause should be rendered thus ; in 
their self-rciU ihej/ enemited a buUotk, 

It is surprising that for the space of upwards of 2,()(X> years, 
no one translator or cominentator has entered into the spirit of 
the 29lh Psalm, which was penned by David ; only tlie writer 
of ‘‘ the Zoar,** a mysterious comment on the l^entateuch, seems 
to give a bint concerning it. If we attentively consider this 
Psalm, and particularly the English version of it, we find no 
connexion in it. VVe arc told, for instance, in the third verse, 
the voice of the Lord is %pon the waters'" If this is to be 
understood according to the usual int aning of the words, the 
following question arises concerning this voice, namely, where 
is it not and this question is applicable to all the verses in 
which the word voice is used : moreover, the second clause of 
the Jjth verse and the whole of the JOth verse, which are thus 
rendered in the English J^iblc, ** and in his temple doth every 
one speak of hh glory. The Lord sitteth upon the food: yea, 
the Lord sitteth king for ever," would have no connexion w hat- 
ever with the other verses. < 

It was customary with the I^oets of all nations to compose a 
national poem, which they usually commenced by invoking the 
assistance of some powerful and intelligent being, as we find 
Ovid and other ancient poets invoked the Muses, so likewise 
David seems to have acted in the same way : in the height of 
his ecstacy he invoked the patriarchs, and he seems to hear (lie 
voice of every one of them. The Psalm, therefore, would be 
properly rendered thus ; 

Psalm 29 . — A Psalm of David. 

1. Ascribe to the Eternal Being, ye sons of th^ Mighty, 
ascribe to the Eternal Being glory and strength. 
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2. Ascribe to the Eternal Being the glory of his name : wor- 
ship the Eternal Being in the beauty of holiness. 

3. A voice ! The Eternal Beiilg is upon the waters : the 
Almighty of glory causes the thunder! the Eternal Being is 
upon the great waters. 

4. A voice ! The Eternal Being is powerful ! A voice ! The 
Eternal Being is full of Majesty ! 

5. A voice ! I'he Eternal Being rends the cedars : and the 
Eternal Beiilg will rend the cedars of J^ebanon ! 

(>. And he makes them skip like a calf; and Lebanon and 
Sirion like a young rhinoceros. 

7. A voice ! The Eternal Being divides the flames of fire! 

8. The Eternal Being shakes the wilderness! the Eternal 
Being makes the wilderness of Kadesh to tremble ! 

[)• A voice! The Eternal Being makes the hinds to calvc^ 
and unrobes the forests ! and in his temple the whole universe 
speaks of his glory ! 

10. The Eternal Being presided over the flood! and the 
Eternal Being will preside as king for ever ! 

11. The Eternal Being will give strength to his people : the 
Eternal Being will bless his people with peace. 


ENGLISH LATINITY. 


AlFTER all the pains taken during a long initiation at school 
and collegCi how seldom is the mystery and craft of writing 
Latin acquired by an Englishman! Although neither the copta 
verborum nor the lucidus ord() may be wanting, yet still in the 
best specimen one is either disgusted with a mere cento of 
phrases culled from the earliest and latest, the best and worst 
periods of Roman literature, or else some unfortunate expression 
compels one to exclaim 

So Roman, yet so English all the while. 

The only exception, that the writer of this ever met with, was 
in the case of Charles Skinner Matthews, formerly of Trinity, 
and subsequently a fellow of Dowming, College, Cambridge. 
The splendor of his talents was known but to few; but to 
those f^ew, the regret occasioned by his untimely death wdll be 
as lasting, as the admiration of his intellectual attainments was 
unbounded. Of his powers in Latin versification, a specimen 
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or two may be found in * Hobhouse a [nutations/ a publication 
by the present Member for Westminster, which appeared shortly 
after he took his first degred But it was in Latin prose com- 
position where Matthews chiefly excelled ; and although a man of 
reading by no means extensive, yet such was the accuracy of his 
judgment and the delicacy of lii# taste, that he not only avoided 
errors which others were sure to fall into, but siezed on beauties 
and peculiarities of style, that others were as sure to miss. The 
following letter was sent by him to his friend G. B., as a speci- 
men of the matter and manner which ought to be adopted by a 
Candidate for a fellowship when writing to the Seniority, pre- 
vious to the examination. 

Etsi satis intelligo, vir clarissime, hiijusmodi verba nccessaria, 
scriptori uiierosa, Irgenti quoque moleslissima esse solerc, quie 
eoacta, et quasi vi expressa, neque liberum aliquid prae se feruiit, 
iicquc sincerum ; nec nescius sum quam difficile sit in re tani vul- 
gata novi aliquid afferre ; cum tamcn niajoruni institute posituni 
cst ut ii, qui in toga Candida sese vobis objiciunt, consilii sui 
ratirmem aiitea per literas notam faciant ; neque Me quicquam 
iiiusitati facere, etTe inbonam partem accepturum speravi, si quae 
me spes et qua; studia ad discrinicn certaminis adeo perieulosi 
subcundum impulcrint, brevissiinc qua potero timideque pro- 
ponam. 

Ferme quinquennium est, vir clarissime, ex quo, ut parva magnis 
comparem, simile quid aggressus, inter scholaresadscitus sum. Cum 
vero hunc quasi primuin honoris grad uiii vestris suffragiis attigerim, 
quis est qui sludium rneum reprehendat, si tanta benevoleiitia non 
prorsiis iiidignus videri cupiam ; si quse adolesceiitiae mea; allrix 
fuit, eaiidem provectiori quoque astati perfugium velim ; siarctiorc 
quodani vinculo vobis obligari, et in ordinem vestrum* cooptari 
contendam? 

A qua contentione cum me prope desperantem tantum non 
omnia dchortaiitur, detrectarem {fiemtus et refugcrem, nisi quod, 
cum tot tantique mihi officiant, non est cur magnopere victusdulc- 
am, et quod vel ipsujn contendisse videtur aliquid habere turn in 
roe honoris turn in vos pietatis. Spero igitur fore ut te iodulgen- 
tiie tua; non poenituerit, si, in hoc doctrinas domicilium adniissus, 
liabeam qua studia ea quibus semper delectalus fiii colam et pro- 
muveam. Quod auteni ad competitores m os attinet, ingenio 
inajores habebis omnes, Scientix vero et bonariimliterarum aroanti- 
orem neminem. 

Spes hasce et soliicitudines roeas, vir clarissime, non est quod 
verbis prolixioribus exponam. Id facere priestaret, ut, cum vos 
extremum alioquendi detur mihi facultas, pro egregiis vestris in 
nie benciiciis grates agam, nisi me sedibus his Musarum amcenis^ii- 
nii> optimisque mcis patrouis jam nunc iti actenium valcdicturum 
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vires el verba (ieficerenr. Quicquid ad mentis g^ratissimse sensus 
cipriinenckiii valeaty quuM[^i^ ex veLemeutissiiiio animi aflectu pro- 
fluat, id omne dictum putes. Utcui^que miiii res eveoiet, quaecuoh 
que fortuna in posterusn obtigerit, me vita citius deseret quam 
vcstruin Collcgiique vestri meiuoria et veiieratio. 


A LIST 

Of the earliest printed editions of the Whole and Parts 
of the Hebkew Bihle, A. D. to A. D. 
1 495 ; collected from the works of l)e Rossi, Dr. 
Kennicott, and other Collators and Compilers. 

A. D. No. * 

1475 1. Pen tate lie I) us cum Coinnientario R. Sal. Jarclii 

Fol. mill. Calabrize. 1475 

1477 Psalteriiim cum Comiiieiitario It., David Kiuichi 

Fol. min. 1477 

1477 3. Job cum Commentario R. Levi Gersonidis, -llu. J47r 
1480 4. Psalteriiim sine Punctis circa 1480 

1480 5. Psalteriiim sine Punctis^ cum Indice, sine anno 

et loco, sed a 1477—1480 

1480 6\ Pentuteiiclius ciim Commentario R. Levi Gerso- 
nidis Fob Mantua; cir. 1480 

1 480 7 • Peiitateucbus cum Coinnientario R. M. Naclinia- 

iiidis Fol. cir. 1480 

1480 8. Peiitateucbus cum Comnieutario R. Sal. Jarebi 

4to. ante 1480 

1480 9. Isaias ac Jeremias cum Commentario R. David 

Kinichi Fol. Ul^'ssipon. 1480 

1480 10. Daniel cum Commentario Rab. David Kiuiclii, 

4to. ^ 1480 

1482 11. Pentateuch us cum TargiimOiikelosiet Comment. 

R. Sal. Jarclii Fo! Boiion. 1482 

1483 12. Megilloth, seu Canticum Can ticorum, Ecclesias- 

tes, Tlireni, Ruth, et Esther cum Comrnenta- 
riis Fol. Ronon. 1483 

1485 13* Josiiac, Judices, Libri Samuelis ac Regum, cum 

Commentario R. D. Kiiiiclii^ Soncini. 1485 

1486 14. Prophota; maj. et minorcs cum Commentario 

R. Dav. Kimcbi Fol. Soncini. I486 

1487 15. Peiitateucbus cum Commentario R. Sal. Jarclii 

Fol. Soncini. 1487 

1487 i6, Psalteriiim cum Commentario R. Dav. Kimcbi 

Fol. min. Ncapuli* 1487 
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Ill 


A. U. 

J 17. V Megillotli, Daniel, Esdra^, Nehcmias, ct 


Paralipoiiieiia, cf in Comroentario R. Sal. Jar- 
chi I'ol. Neapoli. • 1487 

1 1S7 ] S. Proverbia cum Cummentario R. I. Fifii Salomo- 

nis FoL Neapoli. 1487 

1488 19- Biblia Hebraica iiftegra cum Punctia Fol. 

Sonciui. « 1488 

1488 20. Peiitateiichus cum ComiDentarioR. A. Abcn Ezree 

Pol. min. Neapoli. * 1488 

1489 21. Pentatcucluis cum Cnmnientario R. M. Naclima- 

iiklis Pul. Dl^ssipoo. 1489 

1 490 22. Pcutateuclius cum Cominciitario R. Mosis Nacli- 

iiiatiiilib Pol. min. Neapoli. 14.90 

1490 23. Pciitaleuchiis, sine Punctis, cum Targuni Onkc- 

losi cl Conimeiitario R. Sul. Jurchi hcor. 1490 

1490 21 Pcntatcuchub cum V. Mcgillotli et Haphtaroth, 

sine Punctis 4 to. Iscor. I49O 

1490 23- Psallerium, Job, el Proverbia Pol. min. Nea- 

poli. 1490 

1491 2() Pcntatcuchus cum Targuin Oukelosi ct Coiii- 

mciitario Rab. Sal. Jarclii Pol. min. Ulys- 
bipon. 1491 

1491 27 Pentalpuflius cum V. Megillotit, €t Hapbtarotli. 

4to. Brixse. * 14.91 

1492 28. Proverbia cum Targuni ct Commentariis Fol. 

Leiriae. 1492 

1492 29. Isaias ac Jeremias, cum Conimeiitario R. Dav. 

Kimchi Pol. UI)'s.sipon. 1492 

1493 30. Pcutateuclius cum V. Megilloth ct Haphtarolli 

4to. Brixse. 1493 

1493 31. Pbaltcnum iGmo. Br'ixae. , 1493 

1494 32. Biblia HebRaica Integra cum Punctis Fol. 

Neapoli. 1494 

1494 33. Biblia Hebraica Integra cum Punctis 8vo. 

Brixas. 1494 


By a careful inspection of this list, it will be seen bow rapid 
must have been the progress of printing, to have produced such 
early examples of Typography, as the annoiiDccnient of the books 
in this list plainly declares. The searchers into the history of 
printing are generally too little acquainted with the my.steries of 
the typographic art, duly to appreciate the notices of thesr; monu- 
ments of skill and ingenuity ; the admiration is not so much that 
Hebrew printing was practised so early as A. D. 1475, but that 
Hebrew printing had by this lime so far obtained^ that indeed 
it *:ad attained to an eminent degree of peifwction, as the list 
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■hows ** cum Punctis/* It is particularly desirable to’trace He- 
brew printing to a source still further back than 1473. We 
have still to look for editions without points and commentaries, 
1 mean editions of the 'plain text, such as those of the psalms 
sine Puuctis marked No. 4. and 5. 

Tlie period when the first * Printers in Italy introduced Uie 
Homan letter, and when the Classic authors first made their ap- 
pearance ill that letter and character, in which they are to this 
day seen and admired, was the period when printing found a 
new epoch in the page of history. The printing with the Ro- 
man types first commenced at Home about the year ]4(i7, when 
the old Gothic letter began gradually to go out of use. In ten 
years from this date, the foundries of Italy had established 
printing in the chiefest cities, Bononia, Milan, Mantua, Naples, 
Venice, Padua, and Verona. Calabria, a piovince in the king- 
dom of Naples, produced the earliest impression of the Hebrew 
Pentateuch at present known. 

In 1488, the same year, when the first Hebrew edition 
of the whole Bible was printed, a fine edition of Homer 
was printed at Florence, so that in the language of Mr. Mait- 
taire, printing seems to have attained its acme^ of perfection 
after having exhibited most beautiful specimens of J^tin, Greek, 
and Hebrew. By this time, prihting had spread in the chief 
cities ill Germany, France, Switaerlaiid, and the Low' Countries. 
Next to the famous cities of Harlaeni and Mentz, were Slras- 
burg, Augsbiirgh, N uremburgh, Cologn, Spires, Hatisbonne, 
Hudingen, and Ulm. In France; at Paris, Louvaine, Boulogne, 
Lyons, Geneva, TViitw'crp, Basil, and other places. FVom the 
year 14(37 which 1 consider an epoch in the history of printing, 
to 1488, when it attained to a maturity, it had established itself 
in forty-six cities of Europe. England shared in these glories 
of the press, and Oxford, St. ^Albans, and London, produce ex- 
amples of it in the years 1478, 1479, 1481, and 1485. in which 
Oxford carries the honor of the first press ; but this I must re- 
serve for a future communication tui the progress of printing in 
England. 


r. 
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BY JAME.S ^JREY JACKSON. 

No. III . — [Cou tinned from No, XLVllI, p. Q50.] 


Arise, take up thy bed, ami walk.’' St. John v. 8. 

XiiE bed, in Eastern countries, is generally the oilier garment, 
not a mattress : the Arabs, or ciesceiuiants of Ishmael the son of 
Abraham, use their ilayk, Daira, Silham or cloak as a bed : any 
garment spread out, is a bed in the Oriental acceptation of the 
word. 

Then they hasted, and took every man his garment, and put 
it under him.” *2 Kings ix. 1:1. 

This custom of sitting on their garments has been practised 
from time immemorial by the Oriental nations, and is at this day 
a prevailing custom. When the Arab travels, if rain falls he strips 
himself, rolls his clothes up in a ball and sits on them, till the 
rain ceases ; he then dresses himself again, and proceeds on liis 
journey in dry garments : in long journies, through desert coun- 
tries, where no shelter is to be had, the wisdom of such economy 
as this must be evident to every one. 

I pray thee, let us detain thee until we shall have made ready 
a kid for thee.” Gen. xviii. 5. and Judges xiii. 15. 

This custom is constantly practised among the Arabs to this 
day ; also among the Shcliuhs, inhabitants of the Atlas moun- 
tains south of the city of Marocco. Travelling from Santa Cruz 
to Mogodor, with my Moorish friend, L’lIageSeyd bii Zurwal, 
we came to a castellated habitation belonging to a frien(l of my 
conductor; he invited us to rest and refresh ourselves; wc con- 
sented, and the goat-herd was sent to take a young kid for us ; 
which was killed, and roasted imnlediately, before the vital heat 
was out of it; this custom of cooking animal food immediately 
after the extinction of the vital principle, prevails throughout 
the country, in the plains, as well as among the mountains. Ac- 
cordingly we found the kid remarkably tender and delicate ; we 
experienced a hospitable and kind reception, and remained with 
our host two or three hoyrs, discussing and comparing the man- 
ners and customs of our respective countries. 

Butter and honey shall he eat.” Isaiah vii. 15. 

Make ready quickly three measures of fine meal, knead it, 
and make cakes upon the hearth.” Gen. xviii. G. 

Rest yourselves under the tree.” Gen, xviii. 4. 
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A bowl cjf honey covered with thin slices of butter, is a food 
generally preseiUed id travellers in Muhainedan Africa. I have 
often rested under the shade of al date-tree to partake of this 
food, which is accoiiipsrnied with bread without leaven, which 
they knead and bake on hot stones, in a few inimites, w hilst the 
traveller is w'aiting. These cakes are the size and shape of a pan- 
cake or a crumpet; and it has often occurred to me, when eat- 
ing this food of travellers, that they are similar to what were 
baked by Sarah, Abraham’s wife, for travellers whom the Pa- 
triarch entertained. If 1 lecollect right, for it is many years 
since 1 was in that country, these cukes are called by the Arabs 

cJtfc TVy. 

“ Tliougli thou rciitest thy face (thine eyes it is in the He- 
brew) with painting/* Jerem. iv. 50. 

** l^aintedst thy eyes, and decked thyself with ornaments.” 
hi/ekiel xxiii. 40. 

“ And when Jehu was come to Jezieel, Jezabel heard of it, 
and she painted her face, and tired her head, and looked out at 
a window.” 12 Kings ix. <K).* 

This custom of painting the eyes and eye-brov^ s is practised 
to this day by all Mnhainedaii women, pai ticiilaily hy those of 
the Arabs: these ladies, to complete their toilette, tinge their eye- 

brow's and eye-lashes w ith /Ukahly^ i. e, the powder of 

lead ore: this is done by means of a small bodkin of rose^wood, 
about the thickness of a crow's quill ; this they wet with the 
tongue, and dip in the powder; they then draw it gently through 
the eye-lids, shutting the eye. This operation gives a languishing 
softness lo the eye, mid improves the sight. 

And mix the KahTs jetty dye, 

To give that long, dark languish to the eye, 

Which makes the maids, twhoin kings are proud to 'nil 
From fair Circassia’s vales, so beautiful.” 

Vide Lallah Rookb. 


■ It is not painted in the original Hebrew, but * adjusted her eyes with 
the powder ol lead ore.* 

^ There are many mines of this mineral in West Barbary and in Ta- 
hlelt; that produced by the Tahleli mines is the best, is sold at double the 
price of the other, and is called El Kahl Filcl/j/. Also the custom of 
dying ihc fingers with a decoction of tlie herb Henna, has been from 
tinu' imineniorial an indispensable part of the toilette of the Oriental 
ladies, and of those of Muhamedan Africa. An Arabian or Moorish 
fLellah) lady, is not (m’haffore) completely juiced, until «be bast per- 
formed these two operations. 
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“ Then these men were bouini in ll|eir hosen.*’ Daniel iii. 

The English reader mig)|t understand this word to mean hose 
or stockings, but the Chaldeans did nof wear stockings : the ex- 
planation of tills term is not given in our translation of the 
bible, though hats are explaiiioii as tin bans immediately after : 
the word probably means belts or sashes ; Hazem signifies a 
belt or girdle in the Aiabic, which being a cognate language 
with the Hebrew may signify the same in that lailguage. 

That the king and his princes, his w ives and his concubines, 
might drink therein.” Dan. v. <2. 

A concubine in the East, is very different from a concubine 
in the West. 'I'hc concnbine of the East in the king’s palaces is 
constant to one man ; she is domesticated, she remains in the 
house and does nut tursiikc it, to live with any other individual ; 
her manners and customs are the same with those of a married 
woman, and she is not accounted a disgrace to society. The 
only difference tlierefoie is in the marriage ceremony, the moral 
conduct being in each irreproachable. 

** Clothed in sackcloth/* Lamentations ii. 10. 

It is remarkable, that the ciistotnN of remote ages have not 
altered, but are still practised by the descendants of Islimael. The 
common dress among the 16wer order of society in Northern 
Africa is sackcloth. 

None shall appear empty before the Lord, every man shall 
give as he is able.” Deut. xvi. U). 

The custom in Oriental vountries is here represented. In 
Marocco, one of the rules of the court or place of audience, 
called El AVushoar, is, that none shall appear empty before the 
Cid, (a name given to the Emperor,) on days of ceremony, with- 
out testifying bis obedience by a present ; no one inters tlie im- 
perial presence khaieie, as the t^riii is, i. e. empty-handed. Vide 
Shabeeny’s Account of Tinibuctoo, page 87. 

He shall break also the image of J>elh Slicniisli, that is in 
the land of l'2gy[>t.’' Jeremiah xlni. l."3. 

The image alluded to, was probably that of Jupiter Ammon, 
wJiich was erected in the Temple of the Sun at the Oasis of 
Hamtnon. It is ascertained that the sovereignty of Egypt ex- 
tended formerly much farther tc the wist ward than it does now. 

There is an and a at the ( >a»i8) i. e. a 

fountain of the Sun, and a temple of the Sun. 

J udging from the gradual eucroacluuenta made ou Egypt by 
the sand, from the south and west, it may be presumed, that in 
no very remote age this Oasis was separated from Egypt by a 
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smull neck of naiid only^ and that the desert, now between it and 
Egypt, was at one time a fertile and cultivated territory belonging 
to Egypt, which is now a barren wilderness over which sand and 
dust are continually accuftiulating. 

The river is mine, and 1 have made it/' Ezekiel xxix. 9* 
The prophecy of Ezekiah, respecting Egypt, whose indigna- 
tion is excited against the pride of Pharaoh, is remarkably 
accomplished, vide Ezekiah xxix. 9 and 10. and xxx. 1^, 
13, 14, 13. — The plagues are let loose against Egypt, an exter- 
minating sword cuts down her warriors, foreign enemies ravage 
her land ; Egypt, from the tower of Syene, unto the borders of 
Ethiopia, is become a solitude and a desert ; such is the punisli- 
ment of the pride of kings, for their arrogance in taking that 
glory to themselves, which belonged not to them, but to the high 
and omnipotent (lod. — Travellers who have visited Egypt in these 
<hiys, will have perceived the effects of the severe accomplish- 
ment of these predictions of the prophet. All the celebrated 
canals which separated, of old, the waters of the Nile and multi- 
plied its benefactions, increased its majesty and enlarged its mag- 
nificence, have been destroyed during many ages, insomuch that 
even the ruins of those canals, which in former ages formed the 
splendor of her cities, are scarcely discernible : the ravages com- 
mitted, on the other hand, by the encroachment of the sands in 
Upper J^gypt, on the productive plains of that country, fructified 
by the waters of the Nile, are strong demonstrations of the ac- 
complishment of this prophecy. Thus it may be said, that, with 
the exception of those lands in Egypt which are submerged by 
the waters ot the Nile, there is no habitable or cultivated land 
in the country. The destructive effects of the whirlwinds of 
dust and columns of sand from ihe desert, impelled by the wind, 
on the towns and over the country, threaten to bury the former, 
and to steiilize the latter, and thus to compel the inhabitants to 
quit their perilous abodes, to seex a more secure and c niforta- 
ble habitation. 


There are three Arabic copies of the Pentateuch known to 
the Arabs, one of which three is written in the Samaritan cha- 
racter. it appears by some Mograbeen or Mauiitanian historians 
that in a remote age, * the Ethiopians conquered China after 
marching through Asia, and that they conquered also Maurita- 
nia, or El grarb ; that Tirhakeh, king of Ethiopia, who warred 
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against Cambjses 2500 years since, buih Kassar 

Pharavvan, or the ruins of Pharaoh.' In conlirntation of this his- 
torical record we may obseKe, that Strabo iinds the Ethiopians 
in the western provinces of Africa,* and Homer describes them 
as dwelling in the remotest legions of tlie earth, where the sun 
rises and where he sets. 

No notice would have been made respecting the following 
inaccuracies in Walpole’s 'IVavels, were they iioj calculated to 
mislead Oriental travellers, and such us are learning the modem 
Arabic language. The following sentence — 

*X31 

is there translated, 1 saw the powerful angel of God but he 
must be a powerful Arabian that can discover the word power- 
ful in the above Arabic sentence : the words are, riitt I saw', 
melk the angel, Allah of God, Elaziz the dear or beloved — “ I 
saw the angel of the beloved God.” It is unnecessary to ob- 
serve that ill the incorrect translation, as given in the work 
above quoted, love is changed into power, and transferred from 
God to the angel. Vide Walpole’s ’Fravels, Vol. ii. p. 181. In 

j jO ^ 9 

page IOC or IIC of the same work, the sentence AmJU 
is not u friend his self,” as it is there translated ; but helnbune, 
a friend, Najsuhu, to his soul, q. d. a lover of himself. 

o ✓ 

does not mean a pound of olives, as it is translated 
in the above work, but raid, a pound, zita, of oil, i. e. a pound 

of oil. — ziiune, is the Arabic word for olives. 

JAMES G, JACKSON. 
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jdia TouTo y } e^outrlav 

8ia Tolg ^Ayyiv^oug. 


in) riig xe(pa7^fig 
1 Cor. xi. 10. 


It may be conceived, that enough has been already written 
on this subject, to supersede the necessity of additional remarks : 


* Vide Shabceny's Accuunt of Tirabucloo, page 

* Vide Sir William Drummond’s Panic lnbcri 4 <tion, page 23. 
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— yet| as the arguments in favor of the latter clause of the text. 
And those against it, do not appear to me to have been suffi- 
ciently discussed, 1 will trouble ycxti with the following obser- 
vatioiiM. 

It Ikim been amply proved, that by l^outrlst we are to un- 
deisliiiid the veil which women 'ivere accustomed to wear; and 
the luhiopic translators imagined such to have been its signifi'- 
catioii in this place : 

For this reason, it is right that the woman's head should be 
veitedy (iodwiii, in his Moses and Aaron, enters into a suc- 
cession of proofs, that it was accounted signum subjeclionis 
and Holtinger observes, ** e vi argumentationis Paulinaj aliud 
•ub t^oua-lav Ki^a\r,g iiilelligere neqiico, quam ve- 

lamen capitis. Opponit Apostolus uxaTaxakvTTTco xsipaXj, 
et i^oo(ria¥ ix^tv sw) Trig xefaXr^g, Addo legem, ad quam muhe- 
res Jiidicae se coiiiponere debent. Maim. IVact. ilWbt, c. 24.”' 
In the Kith Ep. (1. i.) of Aristaenetus we discern a passage, 
which may be referred to this subject : ' Exrr\^TTOfjLai Tm 0saiv 

rstiig aSpdoog arrotvTct jxcTfltjSfi/SXijxev rj yuv^, xed TrageTTiv 
ixelvrig fiXefjifjLa wpoirriveg, [JbSTgiov rj$og, fjLstdIafioi (TSfivoVy xop^riv a(p8- 
Xwg TrerrXoxiiT ixivrjVf xaXuTTT ^ctv aw' uvTYig tu fjbaKa ariiu- 
vjjv, ^gax^^oyl^v ev vjptfjLala ^covjj. We also read in \ arro, 
** Kicu a ritu, quod Komano ritu sacriheium feemina; cum fa- 
riant, capita vclant which custom is attested by Plutarch, and 
(|Uoted by Seneca (Here. Fur. 25o.) 

“ Natinpio ipsa veste trisfis obducia caputy 
juxta Pravsides adstal Deos.”* 

The Mhbidiin or Priests of the Magi, who attended the fne- 
temples, were most frequently, if not always, veiled : and from 
the ancient practice of veiling women, which is still ret.nned iii 
the East, the liusband was calbd in scripture Si. 

C’hrysostom terms the veil, (rujotjSoXov uwoToyrig yvvaixhg xa) efou- 


' This I have um it ted, as it merely relates tu the trite discussion about 
im, &c. 


^ ** Turn Dumina sancta precamur 

Palladis arniisnn:r, qua? prima accepit ovantes, 

Kt capita ante uras PhrygM velamur athictu** — Virg. iEn. iii. 543. 
The following passage may be, likewise, adduced in explanation uf 
Ibis dispiiU'd verse; 

“ Et positis ana jam vota in littore solves : 

Purpurco vdarv comas adopertus amictu ; 

Nf. gi»A INTEK SANCTUS IGNFS IN llONORE DeORUM 
lioSllLIS rACir.S 0tCURR4T, ET OMI.NA TURRET." 

Virg. ^n. jii. 401 
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ToO ttvSpof, and Rashi thus commits on tliis Scriptural 
title (in Gen. XX. 10.) . 

im 13 ^vy7m w 7y -ras bio rv)V 2 1 ? wn ran 

In the C4th Chapter of the Koran^ Molihamnied has intro- 
duced some strange remarks on^ women's coverings in general ; 
on one of those verses, which approacii the nearest to the point 
under discussion, Jellale’ddin observes, 

f 

‘^Tliey shall cover their heads, necks and breasts with the coifs.*' 
These inakAiiaa, or coifs, were made of fine linen, and extended 
to the length of two cubits ; probably, they did not much differ 
in form from the peplum majns' of the Romans. Bucher ob- 
serves, “pra?sertini aulein, D'TTTnTO, /lIBIOyD, DTOIDD. 
JITISDD gfoucr/a, et qua? sunt hujus generis alia ntuin antiquissi' 
Ilium esse teslautur, etiani peplum in quod Rebecca (Gen. 
xxiv. f]o.) in sigiium siibjectioms atquc vereciindiac se involvc- 
bat.** We niay, indeed, infer the antiquity of the practice from 
Numbers v. 18 : — in conformity to which, when Susannah was 
cited before her judges, the writer thus expresses himself, ^ Se 

S'J)7avvoi Tpvfepa 7^odgoi, xa) eiosr ol Sg frupivOfjLOi ixi^ 

X«U(rav air oxaXu^SrfVa t auT^v, yap xaraxex a\v pi. jiivvi, 
OTToos i|X7rXijcr9oo(n toO xaXXouj avrtj^, I’his veil, (whether or not it 

be or ^ or or the of the East) Jo- 

sephus (Antiq. Jud. lib. iii. c. £.) calls to rijs X€fa\^s i/j^artov. 
When Rebecca saw Isaac appioaching to meet her Hp/TI 

D3n/1), as Bucher* has observed; and to the present clay, Meiner 
records the existence of the custom in Syria: die Syrischen 
weiber haben ein iieklcin vo«i pferde-haaren vorm Gesicht so 
dass sie aiidere selien kdnnen, sie aber keiner.'* We know its 
prevalence in Egypt and Greec<«3, and in Kzek, xiii. 18. retrace 
an allusion to it, in its application to idolatioiis purposes. No 
doubt can, therefore, rein.on as to the meaning of efou<r/a ^ in 
St. Raul ; and the context completely pro\es lus antithesis to 
lie between the womairt head, ^lien veiled, and when exposed 
to view : we may, indeed, recognize the expression m Rs. lx. 9. 
\^3/D DnSK; but, ihete, the sigiuficution is totally cliffer- 


^ Soe Stephens in voce irtir\ov. 

* Sec Ocn. xwvni. 14. 

^ For ii»e reasons which determine ^ovffia to si^niiv <i vei/, the reader 
is referred to the turnner papers lo the Classical Journal by other writers. 
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ent^ and tU^D is explained in the Septiiagint, not by l^owrlcty but by 
xpaTotiuiing ; and I strongly suspect that the CophticGPUf IU|I 
has the same force in l^Cor. xi. 1(1. as lfoy(r/a. 

I'he difficulty lies therefore, exclusively, with these three 
words, did Tovg 'AyyeKoug, I'hc verse is peifect without 
them; — as it now stands, two reasons are assigned, why the woman 
should be veiled, viz. ?nd. tovto on account of the preceding argu- 
ments, and Bid Toug dyysXovg, on account of the Angels, If we could 
discover one*Ms. of ancient date without them, we might infer, 
with some probability, that they were not in the iXutograph sent 
to the Corinthian Church. But we notice them in all Mss. 
with some slight variety of reading; — they exist in the Syrian 
copy of the two 'l^estainents written in the Estraugelo character, 
and given by the late Dr. Buchanan to this public library. Con- 
sequently, although the sense of the passage and the force of the 
iVposile’s urgunieiit might allows us to cut this Gordian knot by 
expunging them altogether, and concluding the verse with xe^a- 
the authority of the ancient versions, supported by surviving 
Mss., compels us to retain them, and attempt to unravel the dif- 
ficulty. Le Clerc intiinuted, that they were not necessary ni 
his opinion, to the completion of St. Paul’s train of reasoning. 

Wc witness a vast variety of conjectural readings, most of 
which are excessively absurd, such as dysXoug, dysKaiovg, o^\ovg, 
dvSpag,^c. Sic.; not one of them being calculated to reflect light 
on the inquiry, or remove any part of the objections to be urged 
against their ordinary interpretation. Some have imagined, that 
the forms of Gods and heroes were embroidered on w'onien’s 
veils among the Pagans, and from thence, that those of Angels 
or Cherubim were represented on the veils of Christian women, 
in the earlier ages of the Church. Bishop Hall proposed to 
read Sid roug dvSpag, the meaning of which is obvious- Beza, 
in one part of his writings, saick, quid sit hoc, nondum mihi 
li(juet;” yet, he afterw'ards determined ayysAowj to mean Pro- 
FiiKTS, quasi for which il w ill be seen, that he 

had some foundation. Still diflfereiit was Lightfoot’s hypothe- 
sis: ‘‘Jam vero eraiit apud Judajos D'ttn'Tp Angeli vel 

Nuntii Despunsationiini, qui ab hoc vel illo deputati erant ad 
desponsaridam deputandi uxorem ; de r|iiibus Angelis copiose 
agitur a magistris sparsimque, pra?sertim vero in Tractatu Talmu- 
dico fttrnp, cujus caput secundum hoc habet initium, 

l^lCnpD, vir desponsat sibi uxorem, vel per se, vel per An- 
gelnni siiiim, ant deputatiim.” Selden, also, broaches a somewhat 
similar hypothesis. Some years since. Professor Jens proposed 
at Doidiccht the substitution of syyskoiovg for ayysAou; we 
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flud eyyiXotoriii in the classical page, and in the Helle- 

nistic writers, but recollect 410 instance of the use of eyyfXoio;. 
It is not, however, to the purpose to proceed in the recapitula- 
tion of the many conjectural emendations of the word. 

Walton appears to have entertained some scruple lelutive to 
this passage, which in his Polyglot stands within a parenthesis. 
Yet, notwithstanding any private opinion that may be indulged, 
as we are unable to show that it did not exist in the original 
copy of the Epistle, we must consider hu tov; ayfiXovg canoni- 
cal, and endeavour to give the most probable explanation. Of 
the variety of interpretations that may be produced, two only- 

are worthy of attention : St. Paul either referred to Jewish 

opinions, or ayyeXos requires a different translation. 

First. — Among those Jewish opinions, that exhibit any de- 
gree of coincidence with our subject, we find, that evil Angels 
or Spirits were supposed to take possession of a woman, that 
was unveiled, who, consequently, became a $aijxoui^o|LLevt]. It 
was also decreed by the Q^DDTT, that a woman owed a reverence 
to the congregation, and on this account should not read in the 
synagogue (TQrin TI33 'JSJD “na’M Hipn Vh rw«') ;and Rabbi 
Mikkotsi has a passage which we may almost call a literal 
translation of these disputed terms, IDiyn 

rW *1? where by the Cherubim are, 

probably, intended. There have been, indeed, critics who 
have explained did tou$ dyye\ovg by Ex. xxv. 20. xxxvii. 9 . and 
1 Kings viii. 7« conceiving, that the Apostle borrowed his meta- 
phorical allusion from the cherubim, which in the former Dis- 
pensation overshadowed the mercy-seat with their wings ; but 
this idea contains more of fancy than demonstration. The Jews 
had as many fables about the angels, as the ancient Persians and 
Arabs, which we might cite in almost an inBnite series, without 
arriving, at last, at any thing like a« satisfactory enucleation of the 
labyrinth. The stupid legend,^ that angels fall in love with 
women without veils, may b'? traced to the book of Enoch, and 

the Koran, (Sur. ii. 102. 

and cannot, without some degree of blasphemy, be ad- 
duced as the meaning of St. Paul. The names of Harut and 
Marut, their lasciviousness, and their punishment i.i a certain 
well at Babylon, were puerilities unknown, most probably, at the 
time when this Epistle was written ; nor can any of the fictions 


' Mairaooides. * See Targ. Joaath. B. Uzziel and Jerusalem. 
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of Molihamtneclaii Mrijters be admitted as explanations, though, 
like the following distich of ilhafAz, they might refer to opi- 
nions prevalent before the a^ra of Mohhuiiinied, 

(3)^3 iX-wj tSiC^ 

T'he question therefore is, did St. Paul appeal to these long- 
cherished o(yinioris, as a motive capable of inducing his new 
converts to preserve the (yhnstian faith from stigma, and main- 
tain due decency in their religious assemblies ? since we read 
of Jew ish converts, such as Ciispus and Sosthenes in Corinth, 
and since St. Paul himself mentions tlieir schisms and divisions. 

Seconoly, — in pure Creek implies a messenger; 
in the Hellenistic dialect, it is capable of many sigiiihcations. 
La Croze, Ueuniari, and some others have considered it here 
to mean messengers or spies, *^speculalores^ delatores, explora- 
tores,'* who were sent by Pagans into the places of Christian 
worship, to invent some plea for persecuting individuals or the 
whole body at the bar of the civil pow'er. This derives its au- 
thority from Heb. xi, .‘31., wliere xarao-xoVovf answ^crs to 
in Joshua vi. 17 : and it is worthy of observation, that 
in both places the Syriac version has made use of the saiiie term, 
which is a direct translation of the Creek. To this, 
indeed, W'e may add St. Paul’s own declaration (Gal. ii. 4.) that 
there were surh spies, at this time : Se roug iroip^taaxTOvg \J;eu- 

oTrive^ 7r«^ei(ri}X0ov xarao'XOTT^O'cei r^v s?^ev$t pluv 
tjfjiwv, X. r. X. If we view the passage in this light, the best 
conjecture, of which I have heard, is one made by Mr. Griffith 
of High-street, Mary-la-bonne, who for uyyixovg substitutes 
frugayyiktlg, a corruption from which to the ibrmer in ilie tran- 
scription ol Mss. by careless ivriters w^e can, wiihoof violence, 
suppose ; and although the word itseif does not occur in the 
Now Testament, the frequent use of ^rapa^yeXXo) and ndtpxyyeXlot 
authorises the hypothesis. Put iyysXzg 15 continually introduced 
in the Greek Scriptures, to express a messenger; e. g. in Judith 
i. 11. xa) avserr^s^/ftv rolg Jiyyi\otg «uroD xevou^ ev aupla it pi tt^o- 
smirov autwv : here, the Syriac translation is wcnooW^a^ ; and 
when mention is again made of them in c. iii. 1. the term 
is used, which completely restricts the passage to this 

sense. 

In 2 Kings vii. 17* this same word occurs expressive of ay- 
yeXoj, with a similar force ; and the Cottonian Ms. of the Sep- 
tuagint, in one or^wo instances, translates by the latter word. 
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II lias, also, a very curious metaphorical signification in Job. xl. 
15. -Tfiiroiijafvov lyxaTaira/^fO'daii’ viro rwv ayys\mv aurou, for 
wincli ihe only woid in llie Hebrew is Ac/e, the allusion, 

of the LXX. is to the 2*1^1 of the Clierubini mentioned in the 

V V 

last verse of the third chapter of^enesis. Besides which, in the 
fir^t hook of Ksdras i. 60, 61. Prophets are culled by tliisname : 
xai aneo'TetX.ev h twv IlctripoDV aurav 8i^ rov ayyeKov auTOu 

/AfTaxoAftrai auTovg, aurol Ss ifLVXTYjffo’av ev toij 

ayyeXoij acotoO, k. t. A. 

The question, then, arising from these different acceptutions 
of the word is, will not the translation of messengers (i. e. spies) 
be more satisfactory tlian that of angels ? inasmuch as the fact 
is supported by luAtory, and attested by the author of this epistle. 

It has been show'ii by the foregoing arguments, that these 
W'ords must be received as component parts of the verse, be- 
cause we have not the authority of Mss. to reject them, and that, 
if they be leceived, they are only capable of the two preceding 
interpietations. in favor of which shall we decide? Not in 
favor of THE FIRST ; because we cannot suppose the Apostle 
encouraging the belief of Jewish superstitions, at a time when 
he vtas attempting to wean his audience from the fables which 
obscured the Mosaic law : whereas, if we admit ihe question 
arising from this interpretation, we must admit this inference 
likewise. 'Vo that which is suggested by the second, these 
difficulties cannot be imputed ; for, although the I'.pistles to the 
Corinthians were more especially directed to that particular 
Churchy yet they were intended to be of general benefit, and 
to afford general lessons of instruction. St. Paul not merely 
considered the converted Jews, who were at Corinth, but he 
also contemplated the directions ihat were necessary to the 
Gentile members of his commuiiion. He labored, in common 
w'llh St.John and others, to correct the fantastic ideas of the 
Gnostics, and therefore cannot be conceived to have encouraged 
them HI this instance. Although a Jew- reading the New *^1 Vs- 
tament in Hebrew would probably incline to the first hy- 
pothesis, we cannot from that circiinistance deduce any argu- 
ment for its correctness; because he w">uld be biassed by bis 
former education, and would commence iis study of each book, 
fraught with Talmudical recollections. 

if, then, w'e decide in favor of ** Angels,” we can only 
explain the passage by reverting to Rabbinical d.ogmata, to 


* III some copies, 
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which explanation the preceding reasons are opposed. If wc 
decide in favor of “ mes8KNoehs>” or ‘‘ spies,” (the vagsio-ax- 
Toi xarua-Kovot mentioned in the Epistle to the Galatians,) we are 
supported by the [lellcnistic use of the word on many occa- 
sions, and the testimony of history. As the veise now stands, 
it will be difficult to give any Other rational exposition of these 
words: — if it could be proved, that 8ia tov$ *Ayyi\oug did 
not exist in the original Epistle, no subject of discussion would 
remain ; bift, as this is not the case, it rests with us to adopt 
that translation, wdiich agrees with other parts of Scripture, and 
is not in itself destitute of probability. 

DANIEL GUILDFORD WAIT. 

St. John's Coll. Carnb. 


NOTICE OF 

Supplcmmtary pages to the Second Edition of an Intro- 
duction to the Critical Study and Knozcledge (f the 
Holy Scriptures. Octavo. London. CadclL 

A Tiiini) edition has been demanded by the public, of Mr. 
Horne’s laborious and valuable work. "I'heological literature 
must certainly be more highly valued at present, than it has 
hitherto been at any given period within the last century. The 
voluminous and ponderous tomes of our ancient divines, which 
ill our remembrance have been sold for little more than the 
price of waste paper, have been progressively inr: easing in 
value, till their cost is beyon^ the means of the student; and 
reprinting in a cheaper or more pleasing form has become a 
common, and in the majority of instance.s a very profitable spe- 
culation. The most decisive proof, however, that the public 
have begun to direct their attention more generally to these 
studies, is afforded by the reception which has been given to the 
iat^ors of Mr. Horne. Though the sum of S guineas for each copy 
of his closely printed and valuable worlr, is a sum so small that 
we believe it has not remunerated the author, and will scarcely 
pay the expense of printing the 4 volumes ; it is still to be 
considered a large sum to those persons who may fairly be sup- 
posed to be the principal purchasers of theological w'orks. Di- 
vines, students, and young men, employ their time in these pur- 
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suits much more than the bu83f or the active, or the still more 
numerous class of the indolent, the indifferent, and the wealthy, 
who are absorbed in the routine of the engagements imposed by 
society : but divines, students, and young iben, are not frequently 
possessed of the most ample resources ; and we may justly con- 
clude, therefore, that not only the^e, but that many of the other 
and larger classes we have mentioned, are directing their views 
to nobler objects, and more liberal attainments, than have hitherto 
been thought essential or ornamental to their station in life. Un- 
less this has been and is the cause of the increasing demand for 
works of theology, our students and divines are either more nu- 
merous, more wealthy, or more devoted to reading. In either 
case, there is abundant cause for congratulation. 

With the publication of this supplement, Mr. Horne an- 
nounces to his readers, that his work is fully completed. He 
observes in his advertisement — As the author has now intro- 
duced every article of information, which he has reason to 
believe is essential to the critical study of the Bible — or which 
has been suggested to him as desirable — he takes this oppor- 
tunity of stating, that it is not his intention to print any further 
supplements or additions.” — It was necessary that some decla- 
ration to this effect should be made, or the purchasers of the 
introduction might have supposed that it would never have been 
completed. The Holy Scriptures w ill ever continue to exercise 
the sagacity, and employ the powers of the human mind ; and 
it may be justly said in one sense, that no woik which professes 
to treat of the Scriptures in general can be complete : yet the 
labors of an individual must, for the satisfaction of his readers, 
have some assignable termination ; and we cannot think that the 
new edition would have succeeded so well as the two former, 
if the idea had still prevailed, that to every subsequent edition 
there will be a supplement. It will be impossible that Mr. 
Horne should not proceed with his* researches; and if he will 
submit his further labors to the world, whenever he has collected 
sufficient materials for a volume, he will ever be received with 
the same indulgence and adniiiation. 

The additions to the second edition contained in this supple- 
ment, though neither l^ng nor numerous, are highly useful. They 
begin witli referring to Dr. Ellis’ celebraUd treatise on the 
knowlege of divine things from Kevelatior.. not from reason, 
or nature. Mr. Horne calls his w'ork, with great justice, an 
elaborate treatise ; — he forgot to add that it is another, of many 
specimens, of the dull style and heavy sentence overceming the 
patience of the most willing reader. 7 ’hough one of the most 
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useful works, as far as tWe nature of the subject permits, its 
value is almost done away by the, exceeding repulsiveness of its 
ill-digested language. 

From the brief refeifence to Dr, Ellis at the commencement, 
Mr. Horne proceeds to insert (referring to their respective 
places in the second volume,) .^some very useful lemarks on the 
Heathen Deities and the celebration of the mysteries — the cruel 
punishments, and infamous severity of the Romans toviards their 
slaves~the opinions of the vi isest and best of the heathens on 
the importance of truth, with the quotations from Whitby’s 
note on Fph. iv. 25., which prove the very slight regnid they 
paid to this virtue — some additional remarks to those in vol. 1. 
on the modes of quotation from the Old Testament, adopted by 
the writers of the New Testament. From this part of his sub- 
ject, Mr. Horne goes on to quote from Bishop Marsh’s Lectures, 
the curious circumstance which coiroborates the truth of Acts, 
xxvii. 1. that among the Syrian soldiers in the pay of Rome, 
stationed at Cesarea, was one company of native Romans, or of 
Roman soldiers, dignified with the title of XEBASTII or Angus- 
tan : after this follow some curious remarks on this position — 
The actions ascribed to Jesas Christ in the New Testament are of' 
that description, that thej/ COCLl) NOT have been recorded, 
if' the If had. not hn*n true. Then follow's an account of the 
Synagogue of the Libertines, Acts vi.9. ; and a brief statement 
of the actions attributed to Jesus by the Jews, which, together 
with the passages on the same subject in the work itself, gives 
us as much information on this point, as has been collected from 
the Talmuds, and the Toldoth Jesii. There is, we think, a slight 
iiiacciirncy in the note in p, 74.S. The Jews call Mary the 
daughter of Eli. Mr. Horne observes, that Joseph w'us the son 
of Eli, and accuses the Talmudical writer in question of an error. 
Schcetgeniiis, it is true, has made the same remark : I lor. Heb. 
vol. ii. p. 702-3. “Josephus tiliiis fuit Eli, Luc. lii. 2.3. ; igitiir 
iiotitiam aliquani coiifusam hie deprclieiulinius.” '^I'he Talmu- 
dist certainly has deviated from truth in his narrative concerning 
our Lord, but not in this instance. He rather confirms the 
Gospel account ; for wc are much mistaken if the word J1Z1 was 
not sometimes used to denote a daughter-in-law, as p is certain- 
ly used to describe almost every degree of relationship, except 
the paiental. 

The confirmation of the narrative of the invasion of Israel by 
Shalmaneser, recorded in the book of Kings, from the historical 
sculptures discovered by Sir R. K. Porter, and the brief dis- 
cussion of the question whether the inscription supposed to have 
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been placed on the arch of Titus is authentic, next present 
tlieiuselves. illiistratious of several passages of Scriptiircy from 
the use and intent of prophecy — the tyranny exercised over the 
Jews in the Kast, and the pi^esent staW of Egypt — occupy but 
small space, but are very valuable ; as are also the remarks on 
future rewards and punishment^, the moral precepts of Christ, 
and the quotations from Joitin on the literary blessings con- 
ferred on the w'orld by Christianity. 

The principal additions to the second volume, arc^the enlarged 
accounts of many of the Mss. and editions of books already 
mentioned in the originul woik ; together with some additional 
matter. In p. 7H<J we meet with an interesting account of the 
copies of the law preserved among the Jew's, and an excellent 
abridgment of Mr. Yates* description of the Cambridge roll. 
After a brief notice of the Codex Turicensis, Mr. Horne describes 
at greater length tlie Codex Argenteiis, of which he has given 
his readers another and more perfect plate ; requesting them to 
cancel the copy in the work itself. Tliis part of the supplement 
is also enriched with some new fuc-similes of a Codex descriptus 
of the Gothic version of Saint Paul’s Epistles, discovered by 
Signor Mui in the Ambrosian libiary at Milan, of which, with 
many other Mss., a copious accouut is given ; as there is also of 
the Codex Monltortiuiuis. 

"I'he icmainiiig additions to this volume relate to various edi- 
tions of the Bible previously omitted ; an account of the Ota- 
heitcan Gospel ; a review of Mr. Pitman’s edition of Liglitfoot ; 
with some extracts on the subject of the order of the events re- 
lated by the several Evangelists, with observations on the compari- 
sons of the Old Testament, and some remarks oii various gram- 
mars and commentaries, and works not long since published. Mr. 
Horne indeed is not contented with bringing dowa his remarks 
to the latest publications in theology. Judging fiom the mode 
in which Mr. Townsend has arranged the Old ’Pestairient, Mr. 
Horne anticipates equal excellence in the work which Mr. T. 
IS now preparing for the press, the arrangement of the New- 
Testament on the same plan. The success of Mr. Townsend's 
arrangement of the Old Testament, may be considered as an ad- 
ditional proof of the increasing interest which is taken by the 
public in theological literature. It is a work which deserves 
success. Mr. Horne’s notice of Mr. Townsend's new' work is 
in the text only of the third edition. It is not inserted in tbo 
Supplement. 

The additions to Mr. Horne’s third volume, refer to the geo- 
graphy of Palestine, and its present state; (by the bye, we may 
observe here, that, if Mr. Bankes and Captain Mangles do not 
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publish their respective travels in that interesting region, they 
are insensible to the efaims of their countrymen, and their own 
renown) ; with various illustrations of Scripture, deduced from 
the accounts of w riters tiiid travellers — of the Sacrifices, Pray- 
ers, attitudes ill Prayer, and modes of divination, practised in 
the J:iia8t ; with others which \vq have not space to enumerate. 

The additions to the fourth volume include the account of 
Mount Ararat from Sir K. K. Porter — the road between Jeru- 
salem and Jericho, illustrative of the parable of the Samaritan — 
the plagues of hlgypt, from Mr. Bryant — the remarks of Dr. 
Hales on the book of Job — Holden’s illustrations of the book 
of Ecclesiastes, and additional observations to the already co- 
pious remarks on the disputed verse in St. John. The Supple- 
nieiit is concluded with an appendix, containing a concise dic- 
tionary of the prophetic or symbolical language of the Scrip- 
tures, which is an admirable compendium of the remarks 
of Sir Isaac New’ton, Bishops Lowth and Hurd — and a short, 
though complete, key to the study of the prophecies. It was drawm 
up after a perusal of the Commentary of William I^owth, Jones' 
Key to the Language of Prophecy, Dr. Lancaster’s Symbolical 
Alphabetical Dictionary, and Dr. Woodhotise’s JNotes to his 
Translation of the Apocalypse, it is, without any exception, the 
most useful tract we ever remember to have met with on the 
subject of prophecy. To this, at the end, is added a table of 
the order and dates of the books of the New Testament, and of 
the places where they are supposed to have been written, ns es- 
tablished ill the second part of this volume ; a table which was 
much wanted. 

We have thus arrived at the conclusion of this Encyclopedia 
of theological kiiowiege — Mr. Horne’s Critical Introduction to 
the study of the Holy Scriptures. We congratulate the author 
on the success of his labors, and the termination oC Ins toils. 
We again congratulate that portion of the public who interest 
themselves in these subjects — the student in theology — the more 
mature divine — the speculative, or tlu* retired reader, w ho re- 
solves to examine and to decide for his own satisfaction on the 
various interesting points on the evidences of Christianity — its 
doctrines — its history — its duties — its general importance. We 
anticipate the pleasure of bearing that^ many editions of this 
book will be demanded. We have spoken of it with this almost 
unqualified praise, from real admiration of the patience, talent, 
and research of the author ; and are anxious to impress on the 
minds of every reader of this journal, our own sentiments of gra- 
titude for the improvement and pleasure we have alike derived 
from the study of this valuable work. 
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[See Class. Jo\ 4 in. L. 337. LL U7.] 


ItiACH party having exchanged* Me compliments of the season, 
business may now be conducted between them without liirlher 
ceremony. BOIIlTOS^s answer does not require any lengthened 
reply ; but it would bo ungracious to give none, and yet in tny 
Bibliotheca, dXiy»j rs t*, 1 do not find sufficient resources 
to give one at once full and satisfactory. 

1. Thi/bris, 

** Ttberis^ et per sync. Tihris, is et idis, m. Tevere, 
bluvius Helruria^ (ohm Afbuia dictus, postca cliain Tj/bris, ut 
Plin, 3, 5, docet, nbi et ejiis cursurn describil,) qui ex Apen- 
nino ortus, ahisque auctus fiuininibus Uuinarn interluit, el in 
maie 'lyrriienum dnobus ostiis infiuit. Nomen hubuil a Tibe~ 
rifio rege, vel a 'J't/bri rege Tuscoiiim, ut est up. Virg. iEn. 8, 
330. vel «wd TT^; v^gswg, quia Uomse iniagineni pra^bebat illius 
fqssie, quam inlra mcEiiia sua Syracusani olim duxerunt, Athe- 
niensium devictorum opera usi per vim et injuriam, ut Serv. ad 
y irg. I. c. et ad 3, 500. fabulatur. Quam ob rein nonnullis 
Jfn/bris, aut Tybris scribere placuit, Sed coiisuetudo Latina 
Orai’cas littcrus abjicit, ut Lapidibus productis Maniit. et Cellar, 
ostendurit. El fortasse nornen regis Etrusci per thy scriptuni 
full; at iiorncn fiuvii per Eat. btteras Lutini scripseiuiit.'' Lor- 
ceilin. J^ex, totius Latin, ** Pritnuni ab aqnarum colore Albu/a 
dictus cst, delude T/n/bris, (unde Gr. denique Tiberis 

appellatus, a rege l^usco ejus iioininis, juxta eum in bello oc- 
ciso. Virg. Ain. 8, 330. asperque imniani torpor^ Thy bris ; 
A quo post Itali fluvium cognomine Thybrin Diximus: amisit 
veruin yetus Albula nornen. Nugalur Serv, ad ii. I, cum Graj- 
ciilis, dictum airo rij; 5/3^«coj, «b injuria, propter regem Tusco- 
rum, iatrocinari circa ejus fiuiniiiis ripas, ac vastare omnia soli- 
tum. Quia tanien ali<|uid subesse doctrinaB solet, relinquatiir, 
sed emendatior alter locus Servii ad Ain. 3, 500. Si quarido 
riiybrim, vicinaque 'rhybridis arva Inlrabo: — ‘ Ut aulem/ in- 
quit, ‘ Thybris dicalur,* ba?c ratio est; quodam tempore Syra- 
cusani, victores Atbeiiiensium, ceperunt Syraciisis ing( ntem hos- 
tmni multitudineni ; et earn cassis moiitibiis fccciunt adrJere niu- 
nimenta civitati. Tunc auctis iiiuris, etiam fossa intrinsecus 
facta est: qute flumine admisso replela inunitiorern redderet t*i- 
vitatem. Hanc igitur fossani per lioslium poetiam el injiirLim 
VOL. XXVIi. (7. JL NOr I. III. 1 
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factam^ Thyhrim vocaverunt aito Tr^ v^pgctxg. Postea profecti 
Siculi ad Italiani, eatfi tenuerunt partem, ubi nunc Roma eat, 
usque ad Kutuloaet Ardeam : unde eat, Fines super usque Sica- 
nos. £t ^Ibularii fluvium, ad imaginem fosass Sjrracusanae 
Th^rbriii vocaruiit, quasi Zfiptv* Rursua aiitcm a Tiherwo Alba- 
norum rege in eo submerso pro Thybri dictus est Tiberis, Ovid. 
Fast. 389. Hoc videtur posse constitui, Thybris, 
antiquum nomen Gr. fuisse: huic succesaisserecentius Tiberis ; 
quomodo in^xiptimis qiiibusque monumeiitis et libria historicis 
reperitur, nisi ubi dedita opera, ut ap. Virg. II. cc. et alios poe- 
tas, antiquum nomen repetitur. Ac prioris generis exeiuplis 
non eat opus : videamus poetica.” Gesner. I'hes. L. L. lie then 
produces the following authorities, with the orthography Tby- 
bris, Ovid. Fast. 1, 242. 5, (j35. (>37. C)4\. Virg. Ain. o, 83. 
5, 797. 7, 242. 8, 340. Sil. 8, 369- 16, 680. Herat. Carni. 

1, 2, 13. Claud. Cons. Prob. et Olyb. 226. 

2 . Twisting Monoitrophics into Choruses and DochmiacsJ* 

BOISITO^ asks not me in particular, but the readers of the 
Classical Journal generally, what Eubulus means by those words. 
This is kiiowlege, to which I cannot attain, liowever, as I do 
happen to know that the permutation of letters and the trans- 
position of words were the simple means, by which Professor 
Porson w'as enabled satistactorily to restore the corrupted metre 
and the violated sense of many passages in the ancient poets, 
I submit to BOISITOS the propriety of following this safe rule of 
criticism on the present occasion, by reading the sentence thus : 
** Tw isting choruses into monostrophics and dochmiacs.’’ 

3. Metrical lines in Prose Writers. 

** 1 w'ill not say with Plato, the soule is an harmony, but har- 
inonicall, and hath its nearest sympathie unto musickc. Thus 
some, whose temper of body agrees, and humours th . constitu- 
tion of their soules, are borne Poets, though indeed all are natu- 
rally inclined unto rhytbme. This made Tacitus in the very first 
line of his story, fall upon a verse, 

Urbem Romani in principio reges habuere: 
and Cicero the worst of Poets, but declayming for a Poet, falls 
in the very first sentence upon a perfect hexameter verse, pro 
Archia PoetCj 

In qua me non inficior mediocriter esse.” 

Sir'^rh. Browne’s Religio Medici, p. 136. £d. l645. 12mo. It 
may be observed that the sin is wrongly laid at Cicero’s door ; 
for that oration cannot be considered as the composition of Ci- 
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ccro. Of his poetical writings we shall soon speak. Aristaeneius 

] 9 1 . Mixpoij /X.S ol fjMorro) tt^v StfUTtf* 

Xovy}y i^cti&ovtn fitetiu);, BOIflTOS will be much interested in per- 
using the following notes, contained it/ the elegant edition of 
Aristspnetiis, for which the learned world is indebted to the zeal| 
the diligence, and the erudition qf the accomplished critic, Pro- 
fessor Boissonade : — " Ut hoc obiter observem, ol fxettrTo) rijv ifi* 
irs;^ovi]v e^caioutrt e Poeta suintum videtur. Namque, si 

wiovtTt scribas, hexameter exibit ; qualia tamen prosaicis exci* 
dunt, qualiaquc in ipsis sacris Literis occurrere ostendit multis 
Rev. J. J. Cinen ad Scripta et de Erroribus J. Clerici.” Dorv. 
Vanno p. 600. '‘Ex hoc Dorvilli loco friistra inferebat Abre- 
schiiis virum doctissiiniim conjecisse ciiovtn reddendum Ari- 
stameto. Ipsa ha*c observatio lectioncm editam fjrmat. Nani 
§^euSoO(ri potius qiiain a)$ou(rf scripserit Auctor, ut hexametruni 
corrumperet. Obiter de versibus prosin orationi intextis a 
scriptoribus, insciis ssepius, nonnunquam pravo numerorum sensu 
deceptis, lectorem inofiebo adeat Marklandum adSuppl. 901. 
p. 184. ; Bosiuni, Staveien. lleiisinger. ad Nepotis prouemium ; 
Dorv. ad Char. (>20. ; F. D., qui se Cacil. Metellum nmen* 
pare amat, in Classica Ephemcride T. 15. p. 181,, l6. p. 
334., 17. p. S49., 19. p. 328., 20. p. 345., 21. p. 278., 22. 
p. 171., 23. p. 43. 296. Versus in prosaicis Italis scriptoribus 
deprehendit Tasson. ad Petrarchas initiuin. Et in nostratibus 
non desunt exempla. Marmontclius, qui in Narratione Morali, 
cui index est, Amicitiac Schola, Laissez done la simple amitie 
Dourement umuser le lohir de stm dme^ omnino est reprehensione 
dignus ; nam nimia in his est cacozelia, curn ipsa adverbii inver- 
sio ipsum de metro admoneret. V^ide et Vaugelasii Animadvv. 
de Lingua Gallica p, 117., collate Menagio Obs. 1 90. Mena- 
giana 1, 40. 77- 144.3, 382. ubi siinilia vitia in Molferii et Ab- 
lancurtii oratione notantur; Carpentorium de Excell. Ling. 
Gall. 684. Clericuni Bibl. Univ.*5, 258. Daunovium ad Boi- 
lavii Longin. 8. Neckera Misceli. 2, 15. ‘ hes vers gate nt C h nr 
monie de la prose ; mais ttn htmisliche remsit quelquefois, et 
tombe agreablement pour roreille.*^* Boissonade. 

4. Alliteration in prose and in verse. 

Cic. de Senect, 1 1 . ha sensim sine sens 11 aitas senescit. " TIol’- 
qopom etiani vocalium allusione insigne, in quo decorum servat 
m Catonis persona ; nam seculuin illud figuris hujusniodi delec- 
tabatur : quale e.st Ennii illud, 

O Tite, lute Tali, libi tanta, tyramie, tulisli, 
ct cjusdem ex Phoenice, 
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Stultus t«t, qui cupita ciipidus cupieuter cupit, 
et Plauti in Meiiaechihis, 

Non polui paucis plura plane proloqui. 

Simile ex Kur. Med. adfert Victoi**. .'3(j, 20. Tuniebus Advers. 
7, Jy. e Cic.** C. Langius. TuvroKoyloi, joti genus, el lepor 
quidain in repetitione littcrarum^: sic Ennius, 

Qitidquani quisquain cuiquam, quod conveniat, negct. 

Item alibi, Nam ciijns raiionis ratio non exlet, ei lationi ratio non 
est iidcm ha(^re. IlI Cato senex ap. Carisiuiii c. 2. 

Suapte natio sna separata scoisiim. 

Thus Lucretius ], 203. vivendo vitalia vincere secla, 25B. pe- 
cudes pingues per pabula laita, 272. venti vis verberat, 342. 2, 
f)53. 4, 127. lOO. 839. 3, 790. (), 307. multa niodis niuitis, I, 
3. 30. possunt ncc porro pcnitus pcnetrata, 727. inogna niodis 
inultis iniranda, 814. tiiultimodis coinmiinia nuiltis Muitaruin 
renim in rebus primordia multa, 1023. muhiniodis, multis, inu- 
tutn, 2, 113. multa minnta modis multis, 129. letioqiie repulsa 
rcverti, 339, 3, 1002. placidi pellucia ponti, 2, 382. memoii 
inandatum mcnte, (>2B. tympana tcnta tonant, 4, 638. Multa 
rotunda modis multangula qusedam, 1063. voigivagaqne vagus 
venere, 1134. in voltuque videt vestigia, 3, 833, vides vesci vi- 
talibus auris, 962. vel violentaviri vis, 991. \'iva videos sepe- 
liri viscera busto, 106d. diiros durantia dentes, 6, 1 12. volantes 
Verberibus venti versaiit, 283. liirninibus lustrans loca, 942. 
speluiu'is saxa superne, 1019- sponte sua sursum, 1246. lacr)- 
mis lassi luctuque, 1263. per populi passim loca promta. Virg. 
tales casus Cassandra canebat, Neu patriae validas in viscera ver- 
tite vires, (j. 1, 389. Et sola in sicca secum spatiatur arena. 
Soph. CEd. T. 1273. Texv ex tUvwv rexoi, 1480. 

Td$ d6sX^ds rdtrh rdi$ 

/Esch. Pr. 733. 

Srpi^ACa (TawT^v dvyjporov; y6a;, 

Cicero, • 

O fortunatam natam me console Romam.* 

Juvenal seems to have lidiculed the line tor the very alliteration, 
which Cicero, agreeably to the taste of the age, affected. But 
ever after monarchy had been re-established in Rome, it was 
fashionable and courtly to abuse the name of Cicero,— a name 
dear alike to liberty and to virtue. I'o. quesiion his oratorical 
talents would have been a vain attempt. The parasites of 
those times, tlierefore, directed their uit against his poetical 
effusions, because they are more open to attack. I am persuaded, 


■ See Ciass. Journal, Vol. IX. p. 388. 
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however, lhat, if tlie verses of Cicero bp compared with the 
verses of his predecessors •r contemporaries and coevals, they 
will not be found deficient ii| merit. IJut, if they are measured 
by the standard of Virgil, they must sink into insignificance : let 
it not, however, be forgotten that not one of the other prede- 
cessors can enter the lists with Virgil. 

ii. i/. BARKER. 

Thetfordy Nov. 18(22. 
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ELKUSIS. 

Saricta^iqiie faci'ii attollit Elcii^is. Claud. 

OulSQiMS iter tendas, cur^i propc liltoris oram, 
Inter Thriasii florentia jugera campi, 

Siste pedem, atquc tevi rccolas moniiinenta prioris : 
Ante oculos strati lapides, dejcctaquc passim 
Fragmina teinplornm ; loni curvainine colics, 
Opposila Salarainc, tunicnt; ct littore in ipso 
Impendet la*>vi scopulo Ccrealis Fdensis. 

Salve! sancta domus, magnjti penetrale Parentis, 
Dclubruin commune orbi : licet omnia circum 
Prona cadant aevo, propriamquc hand nosset Eleusin 
Ipsa Ceres; licet hie, prohibet neque talia coelum, 
Impius Othmanides Graia domiiictur in mde, 

Aut pri3Bdator agens pecudcjm dc monte, .sagittas 
Exacuat vigil, ct raptis insidat acervis; 

Saltern aliquod veteres turaiilps, dilapsaqiio fana 
Numen habet, latebrasque, et roscida littoris antra 
Servat adliuc ; jam nunc videor mihi cernere fulgens 
Agmcn, et innumero conferta satellite ferri 
Sacra Deae, ac longa fervcscere littora pompa. 

Unde autem magnus Sacrorum inceperit ordo. 

Quo duce, quo tandem fuerint quinquennia festa 
Auspice, lustralemque aram jactarit Kleusis, 
Dicendum, si longa valet docuisse vttustas. 

Ipsa Ceres cultum tribuit, causamqiie colendi: 
Tempore quo procul a Matre, aequalique caters a, 
Virgineos inter lusus, sestivaque rura, 
liuctantem abripuit Sicula de valle puellam 
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Dilis amor. Vidit ratilos Trinacria cunrus, 

Vidit eqiios flammasque, infraque immaue barathrum 
Palliiit, iiii'erniimque vomentia Tartara llegem. 

At vulniis circiim in.sanabi'le Mater^ 

Aiiiissani rrpeteiis prolem; vos dicite, Nympha?, 
(Noslis (‘nim,) noniora et saltus quxcunqiie Sicaaos, 
\’(*ntosumquc Erycen, aut lene iliieiitis Anapi 
Sortc lenetis aquain ; Lilybfron, et alta Pelori 
(•tiimina, eWndaiitem centum I’ornacibiis yEtriaiii; 
Quo non Diva pcdcm tulerit, qua; spreverit iiisquam 
Littora, Persejihoiie” qiiibiis baud clamarit in oris. 
Per fines Italiini, per Dorica rura va^^antem 
Duxit amor, I'auslo donee iiiagis ordine rcium 
Ad sarnim nennis, ct viridem properaret Klousin 
Orba Cores; alacrcs illam in siia reg^iiu coloni 
Exeipiiint, fletuscpie avido solantur amore. 

Testis tn, ciirvi dictus nionstrator arairi 
Triptoleino, alato vectiis serpente per orlieni ; 

Vos etiam, campi, testes, ct Rharius ilic 
Rite canendus a^er, toto qui primus in orlie 
Scmeiitein, aut dulcein tVuinenti noverit hcrbani. 

IJinc et Eleusinam pra;seiiti nuinine ^Icbani 
Diva sibi coliiit^ celcbraiidasque ordine) pouipas, 

Et .sanctum jiissit servari in .sa^cula noiiicn. 

Kr^o oiiines Danaiiin vario sub nomine gentes 
1[ uc tluere, ct densa stipare altariu pompa; 

Quin et ab extremis mundi regionibus ultro 
Tot coenmt popuii, votivaque miinera portant ; 

Quos Oriens niittit, epios iVigidus acre vesper, 

Qui "I'anain, Istrumquc colunt, qui regna Canopi, 

Et JiUiii genus, et reruin pulcberrima Roma. 

Scilicet ^Egypti madidis in finibus Isin 
liinigeri iniplorent priseo de more ministri; 

Jmporet antiquas Asia; Diana per iirbrs, 

Creta Jo vein po.scat, Venerem circumflua Cyprus, 
Princ ipiuin rerum ; at duris Samotbraces in arvis 
libvam eelebrent Matrem, sanctosque Cabiros; 
l^rimus Eleusinas Coreri locus; ultimus orbis 
Dane colit, hanc sacras primam venerantur Atheuse. 

Felices nimium ! tenipli secreta tueri 
Qiieis datiir, arcanisque impune assistcre sacris. 

11 i cm is vaciii, et vita meliore potiti 
Ija^titiaiu paccmquc colunt; bis purior aer. 

His nitidus splcndorc suo Sol; arva virescunt 
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Semper, et actemam spirat ver aureus fuinus. 

Contra autem, quos tu. Ilea, non spectaveris usquam 
Participcm sacrorum, aut }fi tua jnrs^ vocaris, 

Pcrpetui exagitant fletus ; post ultima fata 
Non Superas adit ille domos, sedesve pionim 
Discretas ; non densa inter myrtcta rccumbcns 
Otia agit, la3tisque vagus spatiatur in arvis. 

Turn si quis tcmpli secreta, et mystica jura 
Prodiderit fando, aut Niimcn violaverit arae, “• 

Non ilium arcipiunt epulm, non pocula Bacchi, 

Ncc dulces citharae, sanctae neque carmina Musae. 
Morte luit i’acinus, tumuloque Infamia major 
Devovet a^ternis caput cxecrabile diris, 

Kt manct in seros longe dcducta nepotes. 

Scilicet in puros ritus, et foedcra sancta 
Diva suos vocat, et sanm consortia mentis ; 

Non ilia obscoenos cultus, non iropia novit 
Orgia, per Rhodopen aut qualia sa^pc nivosam 
Thyadcs instaurant Bacebae, rapiuntquc lurenles 
Hue illuc Ifedas; Euoe!** cum personat Hebrus, 

Et nemora ingeminant longis ululatibus “ Euoe !'* 

At sanctos aiiimi mores, castumque decorem 
Pra;cipit usque suis, et toto praemia laudis 
Corde sequi, atque brevem virtuli iinpendere vitam. 

Haud impune ergo arcanos penctrare rccessus* 
Infandum ! atque ipsi voluit succedere templo, 

Omne ausus furialc nel’as, nupiirque cruentus 
Materna de ca^de Nero; nil contulit ipsi 
Purpura, nil fulgens diadema, at territus omni 
Abstinuit Itico, et nigris sese abdidit umbris. 

Quin et Thriasii proesentis numina Divac^ 

Scnscrunt campi, rapidi cum ^urbinis instar 
Baccharetur ovans vasto circum agmine Medus, 
DisjectcTque urbes, et desolata jaccrent 
Arva, nec eversas tegeret jam Pallas Athenas. 

Tunc inter tenebras et dira tonitrua, nimbo 
Accinctam. ex adytis magnam procederc Matrem 
Vidit Cecropidum pubes; tremuere cavemee 
Adventante Dea ; qiib visu, expalluit ainens 
Barbarus, ac toto trepidarunt litlore nautee. 

Proxiraa quie memorem? quo possim carmine totam 
Sacrorum seriem, celebresque ex ordine pompas 


Suet. Vila Ncr. 


Herodotus, lib. tin. 
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Rite sequi, et nia^nam ^emina cum prole Parentem ? 
An memorem tcxdas^ ct anhelo Q[>ncita ciirsii 
A^ifmina, votivamque agitantcs lainpacla inystas? 

An to, ma^^no, canam/tc inyrlo msi^nis lacclio, 

Qnerii stropitu Matrix piibos dodiicit ad anh-m, 

Qiieiii thyrsus ihiasusqiie dc'oeiit, quern rriystica vannus 
Adde pucllarutn ^estantein occulta catervani 
Sacra inanu, tardeque super volventia plaustra 
fmpositas ealathos, ohsciir«eqiie ori>:ia cista', 

Or^ia, non oculis spectaiida impurie profunis. 

Ergo ubi jam ciiuctis arcana siJentia lurris 
Sparserit alma quics, lecfi longo ordine inysta? 
Succediiiit tcinpio, viridanti tempora circum 
Velati myrto, niyeaque in veste nitentes. 

Ipse inter raedios, turbaque insignior omni 
Kinicat antistes^ tunica strophioqiie refiilgens. 

Stant circ'mn comites; taedam fort eminiis alter 
Sacratam^ inagnaque alter ter voce profanes 
AdmomU ire procul, foribiisqiic absistere saiictis. 

Turn subito mugire solum, iinmeiisoque fragore 
Qiiassari ingentes ipsis altaribus mdes ; 

Turn dirm audiri voces, tuiii infanda videri 
Portenia, et densos perciirrorti fiilmina liicos. 
Prociibuere nietu ; laxis bacchatur liabenis 
Perqiie arliis aniiuosqiie timer; tarn lurida circum 
Nox Erebi, et son turn liictus, pammque videntur 
liigruero, ac Stygias Manes ulularc per umbras. 

Mox tenebras inter medias lux alma repente 
Exoritiir, mcliorque dies, et purior aer 
Excipit, et dulces nemorum in convallibiis umbra?. 
Apparct Divsc simulacrum, ipsius imago 
Luminis, ac vivo solidum de lumine corpus. 

Vellem cqiiidem, vellem, ni Vrigida vena vetaret, 
Tnsanire simiil, blandumque haurire fiiiorem, 

Et sal tare choro, tsedasque agitare volantes. 

Cuncti adeo sancta penitus dulcedine capti 
Concelebrant magnam Matrera ; poscentibus dim 
Ut dederit frumeuta viris, ususque colendi 
Monstrarit; varias ut vitas invenerit artes, 

Kt mores hominum cultu placarit agrestum : 

'' Te Superi Manesque colunt; tu cserula coeli, 

Et pelagi tractus* et inagiii moenia muiidi 
Sustentas, nigroque potens dominaris Avemo. 

Te duce, se glomerant nebulae; te, decidit imber, 
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Semen alunt sulci, turgetque in palmite^ germcn. 

Tc, Dea, te mctuunt liquids per inania coeli 
Aeriae volucres, metuunt te^ustra i’cr^nim, 
Squaniigcrique angiies, ct nigri nionstra profundi ; 

Te Terra agnoscit Dominam ; quacunqiie moventiir. 
Usque tua; aiiscultant coRlestm sidera voci, 

Et I'estinantes rcvolutis cursibus anni/* 

Ergo, si qua iides, iibi sancto in limine membra 
Siraverit, atque adyto trepidas admoverit aures> 
Soleimes inter cantus, pompamqiie nitentem, 

Insolitas voces, neque adhiic vulganda prolanis 
Dicta bibit Mysta ; ut fnistra sibi Graecia centum 
'Faurorura pingui placarit sanguine Divos, 
lionaeiun e pateris frustra libarit honorem, 
Tnrirreraosque tocos, ct inanes slriixerit aras. 

Unum naraque sibi auctorem, fincmquc, Deiimqiie 
[Natiirfe leges, et rerum arcana fateri 
Fopdera, qui pulchrain hanc florentemque uberc terram, 
Et pclagi maria, et lati spatia ultima cceli, 

Imperils regit omnipotens, irapletque, movetquc, 

Ad sc cuncta traheus, sese per ciincta refiindens. 

Haec olira cecinere, obscura exordia liicis 
Venturoc, dubiique incerta crepusciila veri. 

At nondum erroris tenebras aniovit inertes 
Caeca Superstitio; nondum aethere lucet aperto 
Tota dies, largoque irrorat lumine mundum^, 

Donee Tu, sanctis toties memorate Prophetis, 

Ipsa Dei soboles, tandem mortalibus aegris 
Exspectate venis ; tu summi jussa Parentis 
Scilicet, aeternique operis Mysteria Verbi. 

Te fracti aenimnis oranes, yictique labore 
Sponte petunt, ipsoque bibiint jde fonte saliitem. 

Te, Deus, humano manifestum in corpore Numcn, 

Haud sterili pompa, aut cassis de more juvencis, 

8ed cultu meliore, animoque et corde fideli 
Prosequimur. Tu prisca luis contagia culpae 
Morte tua ; tu das purgatis crimine sedes 
Affectare tuas, propiusque accedere ca'lo. 

C. HOWARD, 

KX JSOK CHRISTl. 
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ON THE ATTRIBUTES THAT CONSTI- 
TUTE THE PERFECTION OF BEING. 


U NLKss we can agree in attaching a clear, unifomi, and 
definite idea to the term petfectwny we can have no certain- 
ty of understanding each other, when we use it either in 
conversation or writing. Whatever a person affirms of 
it, may indeed he true, in the sense which he annexes to it; 
but if others understand it in a different sense, they cither 
differ with him in opinion, or run the risk of being misled 
by assenting to what he asserts of it; for though it may lie 
true in the one sense, it may be erroneous in the other. It 
is a tenn applied by some writers to the works of man ; 
while others, who pretend to examine more rigidly the idea 
for which it stands, maintain that there is nothing perfect but 
God — that he alone is absolute perfection, because he alone 
is the only being to whom nothing is wanting. This is the 
language of philosophers and metaphysicians; but 1 doubt 
whether it has not more the appearanc e than the reality of 
truth, and w’hether it be not as applicable to the works of 
the Creator as to the Creator himself; and even to the works 
of man, whenever they are found to contain all the qualities 
or modes of being that enter into our ideas of perfection. 
1 know it will be easily granted me, that every thing is perfect 
which possesses these qualities; while it will still be contend- 
ed that the Deity alone is the only being to whom they can 
belong, and that a perfect poem, painting, or statue, never 
procee<led from the hand of man, nor yet any other produc- 
tion to which the term can Ije applied. To appreciate more 
correctly the value of this doctrine, let us first examine in 
what perfection is supposed to consist ; secondly, whether 
this supposed perfection can exist ; and thirdly, in what 
perfection ought to consist : and if we find that perfection 
cannot consist in what it is supposed to consist, let us 
agree in making it consist in what it ought to consist. 

Perfection, then, we are told, cons\sts in that which wants 
nothing ; and a perfect being is a being that contains in 
himself every thing necessary to render him perfect, who 
would be perfect if there were no other being in existence 
but himself, and w^hose attributes, powers, energies, capa- 
cities, omniscience, omnipresence, ubiquity, mercy, benevo- 
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lence, happiness, and general affections, are all contained 
ill bimscli*, and would belong to him if he stood alone in the 
creation. Now if perfection consists in that whi^h wauls 
nothing, there is not such a thing as perfection in existence; 
and if a perfect being be he who contains in himself, inde- 
pendent of all other beings, ©very thing whicli can be de- 
sired— who would be equally happy had there been no other 
being in existence, and who consequently owes all his hap- 
piness to himself— who could exert all his attributes, and 
exercise all his powers, if ho stood alone in the creation — 
I have no hesitation to say tliat the Creator is not such a 
being, and that it is not possible for the mind of m:in to 
conceive the existence of such a being. Jf this can be 
shown, it is idle and absurd to make perfection consist in 
that in which it cannot consist; and if, after putting off the 
incumbrance of mortality, we should discover that the per- 
fection of the Deity is independent of all other beings, yet, 
as it is impossible for us to conceive the nature of this]>er- 
fection, it is obvious that it is not the perfection of wliich 
we treat at present, because we must mean by perfection 
something that we understand, or otherwise we mean no- 
thing. All our ideas of perfection, then, arc mere ideas of 
relation ; and if so, absolute inherent perfection can have 
no existence, and the term, applied to God himself, will be 
found to have only a relative meaning. We have no idea 
of perfection but what consists in qualities, properties, at- 
tributes, or powers; nor have we any idea of a perfect 
l)eing, abstracted from the possession of attributes or pow- 
ers. So far, howe\er, as we can conceive the subject, it is 
not the being that confers perfection on the attributes, but 
the attributes that confer it on the being; so that, in all 
cases, perfection can belong to^ attributes alone. Render 
a tyrant charitaldc and benevolent, and he is no longer a 
tyrant, but a charitable and benevolent man. So far then 
as he becomes more perfect than he was before, this per- 
fection is produced by the attributes of charity and benevo- 
lence : they communicate their virtuc.s to him, but he has 
nothing to communicate in return, as he cannot change the 
natme of the things by*which he is changed. If it should 
be said that his acquiring the attributes of charity and be- 
nevolence depended intirely on himself— that he might have 
rejected them if he cho.se, and not snifered himself lo yield 
to their influence— and that, consequently, the merit of be- 
coming more perfect is intirely his own; I reply, that the 
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very power which Jie exercises in repelling the blandish- 
ments of vice and embracing the asperities of virtue, is not 
only one of his attril^utcs, bu^ that one which enables him 
to approach nearest to perfection. We can, therefore, form 
no idea of perfection, but what consists in attributes ; and 
therclore, when we pronounce ««y thing perfect, we can 
only mean that it is in possession of attributes which ren- 
der it perfect. 

But ttioflgh perfection can belong only to attributes, yet 
our ideas of perlection are not acquired from the relation 
that exists between certain attributes and the being to which 
they belong, or the subject in which they inhere, but from 
the relation that exists between them and subjects to which 
they do not belong. This may appear paradoxical, but it 
is not the less evidmit. Attributes or qualities are only the 
powers of acting, or of yielding to action, which belong to 
any being. But power can be exercised by no being, not 
even by God himself, without a subject on which it may be 
exercised ; nor can it even exist, suppose it to remain un- 
employed, without the existence of this subject. When I 
say that a subject which may be acted on, is as necessary 
to the existence of power, as the subject to which the pow- 
er belongs — I mean that it is as necessary to every mode of 
power of which man can form any idea; and it would be 
absurd to suppose the existence of a power of which he can 
liiriu no idea ; because this would not be pow er, but some- 
thing else, as power only means that attribute of being 
which the term conveys to our minds. We can form no 
idea of power or elfcct, unless there be something in which 
the efl'ect may be produced. To say that an effect might 
be produced in nothing, is to say something to which we 
attach no idea; because w^ cannot form an idc.t of an effect 
existing by itself, or produced in nothing; as the very 
term, effect, implies a change produced in something. All 
the powers, energie.s, faculties, attributes, qualities, affec- 
tions, properties, &c. which belong to any being, depend, 
therefore, as much for their existence on other beings, as 
on the being in which they are found ; as they could never 
be exercised, and consequently could not exist, if these 
other beings did not exist at the same time. Man enjoys 
the pow'er of doing good or evil; but docs not the existence 
of this power depend as much on the existence of good and 
evil, as on him 1 If good and evil did not exist, he could 
no longer enjoy free-will. So of all his other powers and 
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attributes. His perception would become extinct, if tliere 
were nothing to be perceived; his hearing, if there were 
nothing to emit a sound; his smelling^ if there were nothing 
to afi'ect the olfactory nerves ; his passions, if there were 
not corresponding qualities in other beings, fitted to 
produce pleasing or disagraablc emotions, to soothe, 
irritate, or impel. If, then, the perfection of any being de- 
pend on the powers or faculties which he possesses, it 
must depend <is much on other beings as on hiurself; as he 
would not possess these faculties were it not for these 
other beings. Destroy these beings, and all his powers 
become extinct, and consequently his perfection. The idea 
of perfection then is derived from our idea of the relation 
that f'xists between attributes and subjects; namely, tlic 
subjects to which tliey belong, and those on which they act, 
or which act on them. 

The perfection of (Jod is made known to us in the same 
maimer, and appears to l>e as much of a relative nature, as 
that of man. All our idea.s of perfection, as I have already 
shown, arc derived, not from the being whom we call per- 
fect, but from such powers or faculties as arc calculated to 
render him so. Now take any attribute of the Deity and 
form an idea of it, as it absolutely regsirds himself, abstract- 
ed from all other beings ; and then you will have an idea of 
absolute, independent, inherent, or intrinsic perfection. To 
form such an idea, however, is impossible. Some effect must 
be produced before we can come to the idea of power; but 
as no effect can be produced without a subject to operate on, 
and as in this case, there would be no being in the creation 
but the Deity himself, he could produce no ell’ect whatever, 
as be would have no subject to act on, much less icould he 
effect every thing. Perhaps it may be said, that he could 
be supremely happy if he existed alone, as this attribute 
regards only himself; but I deny the possibility of his cn- 
joying even this attribute in perfection, had he not created 
other beings. In the first place, it must be admitted, that 
universal benevolence is one of his attributes, for without 
it, he would be imperfect; and an iraporfect being cannot 
be God. If, then, he*be universally b ‘iievolent, he must 
have delighted in the happiness of created beings; and if he 
be omniscient, he must have known that he had the power 
of creating them, llis not having created them, therefore, 
would prove that he felt no delight in imparting that happi- 
ness which be was capable of imparting, and consequently 
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that he was not benevolent, and if not, he conid not be 
God. The beinp:, therefore, who eould enjoy supreme fe- 
licity without having created other beings when he enjoyed 
the power, could nof be the Supreme Being, because he 
would want one of the attributes of the Godhead — univer- 
sal benevolence. The Creak>r then would not be perfect, 
if he did not stand in the midst of his own creation, because 
all the attributes of his perfection are made known to us by 
the manner in which they operate on created beings ; and 
without these beings we could form no idea of their exis- 
tence. Perfection, consequently, belongs to attributes 
alone, and the existence of these attributes or powers de- 
pends as much on the beings on which they act, or which 
act on them, as on the beings to which they belong. These 
attributes, however, arc perfect only when they agree with 
the nature of the being in which they are found, and with 
tho extiTnal beings on which they act, and by which they 
are acted on. 

We may therefore define perfection to be, the possession 
of such qualities, energies, attributes, or aficctions, as arc 
suitable not only to the nature of the being to whom they 
belong, but also to the natiirc of the beings on wliich they 
act, or in which they produce any changes or eflects. If 
the change which the attributes of any being produces in 
anotlicr or in it.self, be hurtful or destructive to them, such 
a being is imperfect, and consequently ought to be avoided 
by all the other tribes of being to which its attributes are 
hurtful or destructive. Tho attributes or properties of light 
are hurtful to few beings, and therefore almost all animated 
beings delight in it. There are, however, a few to which it 
is hurtful, and these few, accordingly, avoid it, and seem 
to have existence only at night. Foisonou** plants arc 
destructive to many beings, *and therefore they avoid them if 
they be acquainted with their properties. Nutritive plants 
and roots are beneficial to all the tribcvS of animated being, 
or, at least, each of tliem is beneficial to some being, and, 
accordingly, they arc all sought after by those beings to 
which they are respectively useful. The most perfect 
being, tlierefore, is tliat whose properties are beneficial to 
most beings, and hurtful to least ; or if it be not the most 
perfect, at least it stands highest in the order of creation. 
God, who is the Creator and Conservator of all beings, is 
therefore the most perfect, or the Most Highest. Of all 
other subordinate beings we can say nothing, till w^e come 
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down to man, and him wc find to be the most perfect of 
{inimated material beings. ^In a state bf nature, man is 
scarcely hurtful to any being ; and, accordingly, we find, 
that the savage nations of mdst countries where the produce 
tions of the earth arc adequate to their support, have a na- 
tural dislike to the destruction pf animals. On the contra- 
ry, they cherish and protect them, and even provide for 
tlieir wants. The natural propensities of man powerfully 
incline him to be their guardian and protector ; aWl tlie su- 
perior discrimination and intelligence which he possesses, 
enables him to indulge these natural propensities or attri- 
butes more tliaii any other being. There are, it is true, 
many other animals as inolfensive as man, as the sheep, the 
horse, the dove, itc. ; but though they are hurtful to few, 
they arc beneficial to few, and consequently they rank much 
lower ill the scale of being than man. All animals that are 
hurtful to a greater number of beings than those to whom 
they are beneiicial, recede from perfection, or, more proper- 
iy« from the middle rank of being; and those, in whom the 
bencticent (|ualities predominate, approach to perfection, 
or to the liiglicst rank of being. Animals that arc neither 
hurtful nor beneficial to others, are scarcely intitled to the 
name of animals : they arc a sort of blank in the creation, 
because they serve to no purpose; but such animiUs per- 
haps do not exist, though some of (hem seem nearly to ap- 
proach tills state. In judging of the perfections of man, we 
must totally omit the commerce that exists between him 
and his Creator. The secrets of the heart are known only 
to God, and, therefore, God alone is qualified to take cog- 
nizance of them. We must judge of him only as be exists 
in society, and in the relation which he holds to all the other 
tribes of animated being. Here, wc iind him the most per- 
fect of beings, because not only his intelligence directs him, 
but his natural propensities incline him to increase the 
happiness of all that surround him. Some of them, it is 
true, he sacrifices to bis wants, or to his appetites; but he 
dues so, only in proportion as he recedes from his native, 
or original pre-dispositions. All the domestic tribes of 
animals are rejoiced at his presence. T^a* lamb frisks be- 
fore him ; the dog capers with joy, and seeks to embrace 
him; the horse seems to anticipate his wishes, and the mo- 
ment he bestrides him, prances with eagerness and impa- 
tience to convey liim to the place of bis destination : 

Hills, vales and floods appear already crossed, 

And, ere he starts, a thousand steps are* lost. 
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The kitten climbs on his knees, and is eager to share his 
embraces. There ‘is then in the very looks, aspect, move- 
ment, attitude and appearance of man, something that dif- 
fuses happiness ana enjoymeht around him. These are 
perfections which belong to no other being with which we 
arc acquainted ; but they are not the ]>erfcctions of his in- 
tellectual but of his physical nature. They are perfections 
which the author of his being conferred on him, and which 
he could not acquire by any cflbrts of his own. But when 
to these arc added the perfections of intellect, how far does 
he surpass all other animals. The perfections of intellect 
enable him not only to increase his own happiness but that 
of his species, and teach him to look forward to the great 
Author of iiappiness and of existence, in whom he lives 
and moves and has his being;’' and in whom all his hopes 
and contemplations ultimately terminate. Intellectual 
perfection, therefore, seems to consist, not in the knowledge 
of abstract truths, but in that knowledge which points out 
to us the means of promoting universal happiness, and 
which ))ersuades us to adopt them. There are, however, 
no truths that can strictly be called abstract, because they 
arc all either immediately or remotely connected with the 
promotion of human happiness; but the more remote the 
connexion, the less valuable is the truth. 

In a rigid, philosophical sense, however, all the works of 
creation are equally perfect, or, as perfection admits of no 
degrees, they are all perfect, because they arc all the pro- 
ductions of a perfect being. A perfect being can create 
nothing that is imperfect, because he could not be perfect 
if he did any thing imperfectly. The Deity, it is true, has 
placed some beings higher in the order of creation than 
others; and it is only in this sense that man cati be called 
the most perfect of them 'all, or, at least, of all that are 
subjected to the bonds of materiality. The work of every 
artist is made with a view to a ceitaiu end, and if the work 
be so badly contrived ns not to fultil this end, it is not only 
imperfect, but provc.s that the artist by which it was formed 
bad not a just idea of the means by which the proposed end 
could be obtained. All the works of creation, therefore, 
eitlier fulfil the ends for which they were created, or they do 
not. If not, the Deity was ignorant of the means by which 
these ends could be attained, unless it be argued, that 
iliough he knew the means, and could have created beings 
fitted to fulfil them, if he chose, yet he had not recourse to 
them, because he had no object in creating tho world, and 
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having proposed no certain end, he consequently adopted 
no certain means. This argument is *not only subversive 
of religion and morality, but sanctions the commission of 
the most nefarious crimes,* because there can be no law to 
govern the actions of a man who is created for no certain end. 
The being, however, that could think of creating the world 
without any fixed object in view, could not be God, because 
he would be more imperfect than man himself, who always 
prefers harmony and order to confusion and aniirchy, when- 
ever he can attain them ; and tlic latter must unavoidably 
ensue wliercver beings arc created and brought together* 
governed by no certain impulses, and determined to no 
certain end, or line of action, cither by their moral percep- 
tions or physical propensities. 

If (hen it be admitted, that the Deity proposed to him- 
self a certain end in the creation of the world, or that he 
cn^ited all beings to fulfil certain ends, it must equally be 
admitted, that the natural dispositions of all beings incline 
them to fulfil these ends; or otherwise, that he was ignorant 
of Uie means by w'hich these ends could be obtained ; but if 
it could not be showm by arguments a priori^ that omniscience 
is an attribute of the Deity, it could easily be demonstrated 
from tlic wisdom which is displayed in his works. All be- 
ings, therefore, are endowed with properties or impulses 
that naturally incline them to fulfil the ends of their crea- 
tion ; and of necessity, all beings must l)e created perfect ; 
for a being whose constitution, organisation, or natural 
propensities, lead him away from this end, prevent him from 
reaching it, or incline him to go beyond it, must be imper- 
fect; because, in all these cases, his natural constitution in- 
clines him to fulfil an end for which he was not Intended, 
and for which consequently he was not created. Is it con- 
sonant to our ideas of divine Visdom to suppose that ho 
would endow any of his cr^^atiires with propensities that 
inclined it to go one way. while he intended it to go ano- 
ther ? All beings then possess the propensities, dispositions 
or natures which they ought to possess, and consequently 
they are all perfect, for if they possessed any other they 
would be imperfect. • 
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Journal a Tour in the Levant. Di; William 
Turner, Esq. Tfiree Volumes Octavo. 

I*AiiT II. — [Conc/uded from No. LI.} 

Our author’s journe)' to Palestine and to Egypt is the subject 
of his volume. In Feb. 3815^ he sailed from Constantinople 
on board of a small Turkish vessel, carrying about 40 persons, 
sailors and passengers. Of the Turkish sailors one was a young 
Cundiote, who had Hed from liis own country, in consequence of 
having stabbed four men, with whom, at difl'cient times, he 
had quarrelled. Mr. Turner, on his voyage, visited the islands 
of Scio, Cos (as the Greeks still call it like their ancestors, 
though the Tuiks have given it the name of Stanco), Rhodes, 
and Cyprus. It appears from his interesting account, that the 
last-mentioned island, which had been so rich and florishing in 
early ages, and even under Venetian oppression, is daily impove- 
rished and depopulated by the barbarism of its Turkish rulers, 
like every other place that has unhappily fallen under their sub- 
jection. 

‘ And it was lately (says Mr. T.) like llliodcs, or even more, because 
nearer, ruined by the Turkisli fleet and army off Sataliu ; the Captain 
Pasha who coiniiMnded forcing the island, not only to furnish him gratis 
with all sorts of provisions and frniis, and even to pay the freight of them, 
but to hiiy the ships he took at his own price.' (P. SO.) 

Yet the 'I'urks here, are said to be much milder towards 
Chrislian.s, and Jess bigoted than in other parts of tbt ir empire. 

‘ Cyprus is no longer famous Ji'dr the beauty, or infamous for itie im- 
m()(Ic^tyof us women. Tlie women of Nicosi”. .ire, I am told, in general, 
pretty; hui not to any extraordinary degree; .iml one half of their charms 
IS destioyed by the rehixal'-un of the syster., eousequent on their frequent 
use of the bath, that enemy of female attractions throughout the Levant. 
But after seeing the rigor with which they are guarded at Constantinople, 
i was astuiiK^hed to see the familiarity with which they enter the liouses 
here, even of the Franks, divested of eitlier ferredjte or yatchmuk,^ (P.45.) 

A note informs us that the former is— 

‘A large cloak that entirely envelopes them; the yatchmak, a veil 
that hides all the face hut the eyes. The Turks, who think that nothing 
hut txireine restraint can secure female virtue, lay it down as a principle 
that a woman laniiol, wiihoiii a crime, lei her face be seen by any other 
man than her husband, father, brother, uncle and father-in-law (the four 
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ktter only at stated festivals); and that two persons of different sexes 
cannot be innocently alone together for a moment/ (P. 53.) 

At a convent in Cyprus, Mr. T. was lucky enough to engage 
as his servant, a destitute or|^han Greek* named George, about 
15 years of age, who spoke Greek and Arabic, and was strongly 
recommended by the fathers who had educated him. Attended by 
this faithful boy, he soon after skiled in a Barbary vessel, and on 
the 24th of March anchored in the bay of Barout. The captain, 
who had given up his own bed to Mr. T., would not accept any 
payment or renuinerution ; for, having traded inilt:h with the 
English, he had always been so liberally treated by them that 
nothing, he declared, could gratify him more than having an op- 
portunity of serving a person of that nation. 

The noise of frogs, which had annoyed our author in Cyprus, 
he exchanged at Barout for the sound of torrents pouring through 
the streets from Lebanon. This mountain he visited, and its Ma- 
ronite convents. In one of these Mr. T. discovered the opinion 
entertained of his countrymen respecting religious worslup : — he 
tells us, that saying his prayers as usual going to bed — 

* Fedlullah, who slept in the same room with me, asked me, ‘Per 
l^nmor di iho, Sitinor^ what are you doing?* I told him praying; when he 
replied with a strong expression of surprise, * Praying ! why they told 
me that the English never prayed.' In fact our national character suflers 
much by the unavoidable inattention to public worship of our travellers. 
The Catholic and Greek find almost everywhere in the Levant a church 
of their persuasion; but the Englishman never enters one except from 
curiosity.' (P, 73.) 

'I'he prophecies of Isaiah and Ezekiel seem completely verified 
in the present state of Seyd, the ancient Sidon. All its maritime 
commerce is now confined to a few fishing boats, and its limits 
so reduced, that our author walking at the rate of three miles an 
hour, encompassed its w'alls in twenty minutes. The town 
consists of stone houses, fallen or falling, ruined buttresses, and 
old square towers; many streets passing under massy stone 
arches, which support the ruined Wouses. (P. 90 .) From Sidon 
to Tyre (now called Sur) is rerkoned a distance of nine hours; 
from a spot about half way, 'Fyre appeared like * a very small 
town built on an island, w'ilh a small long mountain to its left.* 
The prophetic writers above quoted resperling Sidon may be 
consulted on the ancient opulence and pn sr'iit wretchedness of 
Tyre, which, Mr. T. •declares, does no^ contain any object 
worthy of observation. (P. 100.) He visited with much de- 
light the fortifications of Acre, where British valor was so emi- 
nently displayed; and Mount Carmel, of which Pope s descrip- 
tion (in the Messiah) is, Mr. T. says, perfectly appropriate — 

* Anil CarmiFs flowery top perfumes the skies.* 
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Nazareth is now only a large village, of miserable stone cot- 
tages, with mud lloois and roofs. Here the Turks had lately 
murdered a poor Christian woman, on pretence that she had 
treated their religion Mth contempt, and would not allow the 
Greeks to bury her until they had paid two hundred piastres. 
Near the foot of Mount Tabor a small village retaining its an- 
cient name, Deborah, is said to be the spot where Sisera was 
nailed to the ground by Jael. (P. ISO'.) Having visited Tibe- 
rias, the sci^.of Galilee, and the village of Cana, our author left 
Nazareth and proceeded to Samaria and Judea, and at length, 
on the 24th of April, was giatified with a view of Jerusalem, 
the Holy City (as even tlie Turksentitle it), with Mounts Olivet 
and Sion. Jt piescnled a confused prospect of trees, roofs of 
houses and domes, among wliicli were conspicuous those of the 
Mosque of Ollier (occupying the site of Solomon’s temple), and 
of the Holy Sepulchre. Mr. T. was cordially welcomed at the 
liomaii Catholic convent of San Salvador, even before he had 
delivered to them a dispatch from the English ambassador at 
Constantinople, authorising them (in consequence of a petition 
sent some months before) to draw' on him for twenty-five thou- 
sand piastres — a favor most acceptable to those worthy Francis- 
cans, who were reduced to great distress by the exactions of the 
Turks, and the neglect they had experienced in consequence of 
the late wars in Europe. For his account of the Holy Sepul- 
chre, the V^ia Dolorosa, the Pool of IJethesda, Mount Sion, the 
Sepulchre of David, and other royal Tombs, the river Jordan, 
the (probable) site of Jericho, the J)ead Sea, Bethlehem, the 
Tomb of Rachel, the Gardens of Solomon, the Grotto of the 
Nativity, the Potter’s field, the J^ool of Siloam, the I’omb of 
Absalom, the Mount of Olives, and various other objects that 
render the consecrated precincts of Jerusalem and its vicinity so 
eminently interesting, we must refer the reader to Mr. T/s 
work ; for within our narrow^ limits we could not possibly do 
justice either to his excellent description^, or his ingenious con- 
jectures and remarks. We shall notice, however, bis account of 
the anxious impatience of those Christian pilgrims, who visit, 
through devotioii, the holy River Jordan, and their emulation in 
contending for the priority in entering it, every one carrying away 
a bottle of the w^ater — those whose infirmities would not allow 
them to bathe in the stream, soliciting those standing in it to fill 
their vessels for them— (Hadjee) craj vaguKoiXu) ^avaytful^e 
TouTo, * Pilgrim, pray fill this.' But Mr. T. was disgusted with 
the inhumanity of those pilgrims ^ who passed their dying com- 
panions on the road, without even asking, en paasanty how they 
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did. I was near when the horse fell dowif the precipice ^ not a 
soul waited, except myself, to inquire whether the rider had 
saved himself. Tlie only answer 1 coutd get from those who 1 
supposed might have seen it, was, * ri fit ko^th ifitvai ri 
lyoii* What do 1 care? what doj know? yet these people went 
to save their souls by bathing in a river. This is, indeed, faith 
without good works.* (P. ^233.) From Jerusalem Mr. T. pro- 
ceeded to Jaffa, of which place the Aga had lately assisted Lady 
£. S. (h^sther Stanhope) in making excavations among the ruins 
of Ascahin, where considerable remains of an ancient temple 
were discovered ; but tlie Turk, disappointed at not fniding a 
treasure, ordered the columns and other fragments to be again 
covered witli earth — |H;rhaps the barbarian has, by this order, 
been unconsciously the means of preserving some precious mo- 
numents of antiquity, which at a future time may be brought to 
light under more auspicious circumstances. Our traveller having 
Sailed from Jaffa, landed at Daniietta in Egypt, on the Cist of 
May. We cannot trace him very closely through Alexandria, 
which, however intetesting from its ancient remains, he would 
assign, with Voliicy, to the deserts of Africa, as it exhibits no- 
thing of Egyptian fertility, (P. 324.) Having visited Aboukir 
and Rosetta, he embarked in a boat on the Nile, and mentions 
his surprise at the shallowness of this celebrated river before the 
time of its rise; for having swain or rather walked across it, near 
the village of Zoayerah (July 6tb), be found that where deepest, 
near the banks, it seldom exceeded ten feet; in the middle not 
above four, and in most places not above two feet, (P. 351.) 
The streets of Cairo, which contains three hundred and fifty 
thousand inhabitants, are nowhere above ten feet wide, and se- 
veral no more llian four — rendered dark by the roofs and* windows 
of the ojiposite sides, projecting so as to touch each other in 
some instances. Yet in these na^ow' streets it is the universal 
custom to ride on asses. Mr. T. visited the slave market, often 
filled with blacks (for white slaves are not sold at Cairo), but 
uow empty, for the plague witliiu the last four months had de- 
stroyed eleven thousand, and ibe caravans had not yet arrived 
w'itli fresh supplies. (P. 3fiG.) Having examined the Pyramids, 
the Sphynx, the NilomeUer, and other curie sities, Mr. T. made 
preparations for an excursion to the Red Sea and Mount Sinai. 
He crossed the desert from Cairo to Suez, which he represents 
as a most miserable place: here he bathed in an arm oi the Red 
Sea, which did not any where seem very deep ; for he could 
always find the bottom by letting himself drop with a little exer- 
tion but the coral plants at the bottom cut bis feet. On the 
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Dortbera coast lie remarked a great abundance of sliella^ and 
adds — 

* Three or four Arab woiAen were bathing naked in the sea, whose idea 
of modesty amused me extremely, as it prompted them to run out of the 
water to hide their faces, which Mahometan women are strictly enjoined 
fo hide from men, and a fortiori hotn Christians. I have more than 
once been diverted by the same female precaution on the N lie. In 
fact, the reserve of the Arab women proceeds not from principle, but 
from fear. One of them at Cairo, who came to wash for Mrs, Bclzoni, 
immediately Oh entering the house, stripped hcr'^clf naked : but when 
the Arab water-bearer knocked at the door, huddled on her clothes in a 
fright : she drank wine in the house freely/ 

Mr. T. was hospitably received by the monks of the convent 
on Mount Sinai:— lie visited Mount Horeb, and the Stone from 
which Moses caused water to flow. In tlie convent of Sinai 
another English traveller^ Mr. Bankes, discovered a library of 
two thousand volumes, three-fourths of which were MSS., and 
of these, nine-tenths Greek. The greater part were theological, 
but some few interesting. Mr. B. brought away a thick MS. 
containing Bephsestion on tlie Greek metres; an oration of Iso- 
crates; the Letters of Phalaris (a subject of much controversy 
some }ear8 ago). Another MS. comprising the three first books 
of the Iliad and part of the fourth; two Tragedies of jEschylus, 
and much Greek poetry; another containing the Medea of Eu- 
ripides, and the beginning of his Hippoiytus; also the work of 
Cedrenus, a Byzantine historian ; all the Physics of Aristotle, 
Sac. From Suez our author returned to Cairo ; thence to Alex- 
andria, where he embarked in a Venetian vessel, and again 
(Oct. dd) landed at Larnaca in the island of Cyprus. Here 
he visited the ruins of Paphos, now called Baffo, with the 
village of leros Kypos or ‘ The sacred Garden,’ where, it is 
said, were situated the gardens of Venus, the Pophian divi- 
nity. The whole neighbourhood of Baflb and of leros Kypos 
is full of large masses of rock, hewn into caves and chambers, 
all, probably, communicating 8iibterranec»us)y one w'ith another, 
but now nearly choked up, and almost impenetrable. Mr. T. 
pves a most unfavorable account of the Greek priests, who in 
Cyprus enjoy great power. 

* They strip the poor ignorant superstitious peasant of his last para, 
and when he is on his death-bed make him leave his all to their con- 
vent, promising that masses shall be said for his soul.— Madame Du- 
pont (the mother of my companion) tells me that she once paid a visit 
to a Greek widow ofe peasant, who was dying, and asked her if she had 
made her will to dispose of what she had in the world. — * I have only 
that,’ replied the woman, pointing to a handsome Venetian looking-glasa 
hanging up in the room, * and that 1 have left to my father confessor to 
pnu for my soul .’ — * But your two children?’ replied Madame D. ' Oh !' 
said the superstitious' dupe, * he snys Heaven will take care of them P ’ 
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On Nov. 8lli Mr. T. embarke/l at Lnrnaca in a large polarca^ 
having a Turkish captain and a crew all Greeks ; — here we close 
his ^nd vol. The third begins with an account of his voyage to 
Rhodes ; near w Inch he examined sonic ancient foundations of 
houses, two cisterns and three wells, apparently Hellenic ; in 
one of the wells a great treasufe is supposed to be concealed — 
the ruins, he thinks, may perhaps niaik the site of ^Iloikurtro^ 
(lalissos) so named from its founder. (P. .'i.) On the site of the 
celebrated Colossus our author offers some ingenious conjec- 
tures: — he notices the four different opinions of the most learned 
persons in Rhodes, and is inclined to adopt that W'hich places 
It at the extremity of a port called Mnndraici, where is a small 
caiisew'ay, and a pool of water. The distance which this catise- 
w'ay ciosscs is jiisl sixty feet, and this seems reconcilcable with 
the space wliicli the Colossus may have covered between its 
legs, in the island of Symi all doim*stic aifairs are managed 
by the women ; they arc the porters, bakers, bulcln rs, shop- 
keepcTs, An old w'oman of sixty carried Mr. T.*s trunk, 
which weighed forty pounds, up a steep hill of a mile in length, 
and only demanded three paras (or less than a penny) for her 
trouble. When he oflfored her a few additional paras she would 
scarcely take them, saying it was a shame {Tpon^ elvctt). P. 

On this island he visited a ruin called the Trophy of the Athe- 
nians but which (as he mentions in a note) was raised by the 
Peloponnesians in the twentieth year of their war with the 
Athenians, according to Thucydides (viii. 42). It is a circular 
structure, of which the fanndation remains about six feel from 
tlie ground. Among the broken walls, half arches, columns, 
and other fragmeius lhat constitute the ruins of Cnidus, Mr. T. 
thought he could recognise the Temple of Venus,, probably 
about two hundred feel long — remains of a fine theatre — 
a quadrangular building fifty fee^scpiarc, perhaps a tower of llic 
ancient city — various foundations, columns, capitals, and other 
parts of edifices. The site of Cnidus is now' called *Pp(ayov 
(Phrianon) by the Greeks. On the island of Cos our author 
examined a delicious spring, entitled the Waters of Hippo- 
crates,” rising in a cave, hollowed app.irently by art, in the 
ascent of a mountain, the entrance being on level ground, lead- 
ing to the waters bv a passage of two hundicd feet. The edifice 
which incloses the spring is, in Mr. T.*s opinion, undoubtedly 
an Hellenic antiquity. (P. 40.) Near Boudroun he visited the 
ruini of Halicarnassus ; parts of a temple of a the ilre, some 
towers, and the city walls. In the castic of Boudroun Mr. 
Baokes, who penetrated farther than our Traveller, found some 
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bas-reliefs of snrli exquisite workmanship, that he supposed 
them to have formed part of the ornaineius of the Mausoleum 
that once adorned llalicpnassus. (P. 59-) Some beautiful re- 
mains of antiquity are visible among the mins of Mylasa, the 
present Melasso; — afmeCJreek tomb, in excellent preservation; 
— a column with the following inscription : 

OAHMOZMENANAPONOYAIAAOYTOYEY0HAH 
MOYEYEPfETHNTHinATPIAOZKAI 
EHEYEPrETON rEfONOTA— 

* The people (honor) Menander, the son of Ouliades, tlie 
son of Kuthedemus, benefactor of his country and sprung from 
benefactors.’ (P. ()9.) There were also a large gate with Ionic 
ornaments, and remains of a Roman aqueduct. — Yassus afford- 
ed some antiquities; and near Miletus, at Branchydse, Mr. T. 
found gigantic columns, remnants of architraves, and other parts 
of the temple once consecrated to Apollo Didynneus. 1 1 ere 
he copied some interesting Greek inscriptions, which our limits 
will not allow us to transcribe. At Miletus he bathed in the 
river Mauiiider; then proceeded to J^atmos, where he was 
lodged ill the Monastery of St.John the Evangelist (too BeoAoyow). 
Saw the grotto of the Apocalypse; then sailed on to Samos: 
here some walls yet serve to indicate the old Hellenic city of 
which Sir W. Gell ascertained the extent, and by digging among 
the ruins found several curious remains of antiquity. At the 
place now called Ayislouk, some vestiges of Ephesus may be 
traced ; but even the site of Diana’s celebrated temple is a sub- 
ject of doubt. 

‘ The Turks of the village,’ says Mr, T., ‘ came to smoke logether in 
the coffee- house, and boasted to me of the past magmficenrr Ayislouk, 
which, they said, once contained three hundred and sixty aosques. The 
number of mosques is probably exaggerated ; Greeks, Konians, Chris- 
tians and Turks! what a succession of inhahitaots has this spot re- 
ceived!’ (P. 134.) 

From Ephesus our author proceeded to Smyrna, and thence 
to Magnesia, Briisa, situated at the northern extremity of 
Mount Olympus, Ghebizeh, and Constantinople. This capital, 
however, he again quitted Ocl. 28th (J8l6), revisited Brusa, 
ascended Mount Olympus, on which he found ^ a cray of marble 
with a petribed fish in it: the fish was three hands long and 
three fingers broad, and its gills were plainly distinguishable.” 
(P. 186). He offers some ingenious observations respecting the 
river Graiiicus, and seems inclined to believe that it is represent- 
ed by a stream now. called the DJol Su, although he acknow- 
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ledges that the Karaka Su^ generally considered as the Granicus^ 
affords a good situation for a battle. (P. 2d7.) 

Prom the ancient Lampsa^cus, he went on to the 

Dardanelles, and reached th^ plain of Troy on the 10th oi 
November. Next day, with his companions, he examined the 
tombs of Achilles and Patroclu»: 

* Wc had all of us,* says he, * a great curiosity to consider on the spot, 
the correctness or error of the new topography of Troy, laid down in 
the Qutirterly Uevicw, on the article of Clarke's Travels (No. ix.), and 
fur that purpose I had copied at Constantinople all tiiat related to this 
subject. 1 should begin \«itli observing on two errors of some importance 
which have crept into the Review. The first is their idea that Mender, 
Mmdar, Scamaiider and Mirandcr, were, in the ancient language of Asia 
Minor, derived from some generic name for a river, ^c. Mender, the 
fir^'t ot these, is simply a I'lirkish uurd, meaning a mixing of waters, 
and is illustrative of the universal deluge of the luain wliich takes place 
oil the melting of the snow, that pours in torrents from Ida. Another 
error is concerning the Reyan Mezalcy, which they suppose to be the 
name of a partuular hill observed by !)r. Claike. The word is V'eeraii 
Mexaley, a doeiled biirying-gronnd Cerrun, deserted, and a 

hurj ing-groiind), and is so tar from being a distinguishing name, that 
there arc no less than five of them, all called tlms, in the immediale 
neighbourhood of New Ilium.' (P. 222.) 

Through twenty very interesting pages, Mr. Turner traces the 
subject of Troy, which has within the last thirty years excited 
so much doubt and controversy ; but our limits will not allow 
us to dwell longer on this portion of his work, which we parli- 
cularly recommend to classical and antiquarian readers. As in 
the course of his two former volumes, we are obliged on the 
present occasion, to pass over w’itliout notice or indication, a 
great variety of curious remarks and much useful information. — 
We shall briefly slate, that having visited Alexandria Troas, and 
Bergamo, (the ancient Pergamus,) he proceeded to Smyrna and 
'IViestr; and thence by way of Venice, Milan and Paris, to JKng- 
land. The Addenda,” which occupy a considerable space in 
the third volume, comprehend man^ entertaining anecdotes, illus- 
trating the manners, customs and superstitions of the Turks, 
Persians, Arabs, and Greeks, These volumes are embellislu d 
with several neat etchings and wood cuts ; besides excellent 
maps, by Mr. Walker, and some colored plates, among which 
the views of Zante and Smyrna are particulurly beautiful. 
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TO AXMA TOT KOAOKOTPONH. 


OL , 

lluvitci 'ICXX^veov ti JMtpT*ee7T«; 
upiJiUTot irtettTTe’ t}p6 o xcupof ! 

’j TOWS ^ivouf Toirows “f wot’ otpyiirs ; 
,:rpe£rr’, iXars, o\’^ evofl^re ! 
xai 6 ocyitivots ffTv ispog, ^ 

^ IJLOV i^TTidot K ^ a-eoTvipiet 
piv TO TOU<^€xi xa< TO (TiraBl ! 

otuTflt vupB* eXevOspioc, 

X ^ eovof/^ta Qa crrigpix®?- 

/ 3 '. 

'O 'iroKefjLog fxag Sev 6fx,onxl^ei 
fjie fiucTiXiaiV Sofofi.otvwV ^ 

Hebg xa# 4*6<rig fJLug rhv TTgoTTa^si . 

TO jEuayyeAioy 
KUToi ^otp^agMV ^Ayccgr^vivv,^ 
vopLOU$ Ka\ ijBri, x«i T^v ti^ 
xot) wicTTtv xa) aper^v, 

Tflc do'fri^oiv oi Tvpuvvoh f^ctg 
Oi CtlfJ^O^opOi ! OI IXKriJTOI ! 

r • 

J'^potixoi yswaToi ! tA (Tug 

tI Toi yvpvaTe Trpbg Tov 

ejj T^v ofjLO'jncTi ysiTOVia (Totg 

avai<rBi)<rlcc yi^ t« Beivot o’aj 
xoijUfaT* 6 Bpovog iroXXai ^ae^stoc ! 
ixsTv* OI a<nrX 0 Lyxyri */vS#«px«if 

‘JTOU T^V flugciOTnjV XOtTOt7rOtTOWy> 

oXouj ifjLctyevo'av rovg 

xoc) V Ta Sfiva av«io i^jTOwy- 

olroi ’« Ipovows 

tig Xuo'O'oto'/xevoi rovgHop^otvelg 
TO ^KTo^eyyocg® to <rvvTpex®'^’J» 

ay^iov ir€Krf/^ot f^otg xuTetTps^owfj 

u,^ «0^*j6»iT« nroa-cos x«ve 7 s ! 

vix.| «ya. ’s rijv 9«AiJ0-*v /<■«?, 
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61 vet <ruvTpl^mfjL9 rlv ^vyov ! « 

av oXot t^v Bovaf^l flag 

Ka\ T^y ofiivoiav o^rfyov* • 

9. 

rpatxo), (Trjxme ! oi Tovpxei (rfal^ow ! 
flag aKvffovouv xa\ flag irouXoDy ! 

Xuo'O’owv, fiouyyglt^ouVf Savarov jSgal^ovv^ 

^icr^liovv, xaiyouv, to wav fijjxa^ouv, 

*g TA alfiara flag iravrou xuXoDv ! 
aSsA^iot ! owoiog fi€(r* *g T^y xapSia Tou 
ai<rdavsT* alfia iXXtivixov, 
ag ag rpe^r} fie t* agfiara tow 
va aJfia ocfiavixov, 

0 

T • 

Alfia Tvpavvoiv riav apgttrfievoav, 

^piCTTiavofiap^m twv ^ovtxwv, 

Heov xa) vdfiwv ayptciofiivwv 
i^Sgwv, ao’wdvSoiv xal \u(r(ra(rfiEva>Vf 
alfia Sriplcov, aJfia Tougxeov 
^uaer, aleX^ia ! Ixb'ixtjSijre ! 
ex5ix>j9^T« ! ^pi* 6 xatpdg ! 
e*j Ttjv waTplda 6\* kvaoiriTS, 
xa) 6 dcycovag elv lepdg. 


OBSERVATIONES QUiEDAM’ 

AD N. T. A SCRIPTORIIJUS ORIENTALIBUS. 


Inter innumeros fere, quos N. T. volumina sacra nacta sunt 
interpretes, admodiim pauci sunt, qui litiguarum orientalium 
ampliore eruditione instructi, scriptorum ^acrorum locutiones, 
loquendi formulas, melaphoras, et proverbi ile dicendi genus, ex 
usu loquendi linguarum semiticarum iilustrare conati sunt. 
Egregie quidem jam dudutn Lightfootus, Schoettgenius, et 
Wetstenius de N. T. e Talmude et scriptoribus Judaicis illus- 
trando meruerunt, sed ad linguam Arama;am, Apostolis vema* 
culam, paucissimi se contulerunt interpretes, et minus etiam 
aiiimum adverterunt ad Arabum opes, qua; in primis in die- 
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tionibus proverbialihusi quibua hsec gens abundat, illustrandU 
niagno usui esse possiiiit. 

Quae scqiiuntur qualeicunque animadversiones, facili negotio 
aiigendie, nobis aliud agentibus inter legendum siibnutas liuiic certe^ 
sperainus, usnm hubcbuiit, ut doctiuruin interpretum animus ad 
bum: interpretationis foiitcm magis advertatur, (]ui quorundam 
etiain locorum veram interpretationeiii vel nionstrent, vel 
eonfiriTient. In iis digorcndis libroriiiii orclineiii secuti siimus^ 
in fine tantuAi loca quiedani e libris Sabiorum junctiiu 

exhibuimus. 


1. — Match. V. 10. vfjLel; iiTTi TO a\u; 'Euv It to aAaj 

fKtipavOjj, tv Tivi aAio’fl^o’gTfiti ; 


JO Of 


Qut niadniodum b. I., ita apud Arabcs sat usurpatur 


inetapborice de eo, quod pracstanlissimiim est in suo goiuTe, 
pra'sertim de rebus spiritunbbus, ita iit intelligentiuiii sapientiain- 
que Apostoloruin (t^v irveufjLctTiK^vavveaiv, ut non male Tlieodoiet. 
Opp. III. p. 49H, ed. Ilal.) indiccC, ut paido post comm. 14. 
TO to 5 xoVjotov. Sic I'iruzabadiiis in Kumuso cd. Calcutt. 

j - j o J - 

^vLo, sflicm viri explical sapie/ttiam ejus, 

^ y ^ 

viros salts, i. c. sapientcs, unde ^vLo nobilis^ bonus fuit, proprie 

salitas^ optimum, prxstantissimum, pr. salilum. Dic- 

tioni vero nostr.v apud Matlha’Uin ad amussim respondct locus 
poeta* apud Arabsiadein m vita Tinuiri, cap. {}('). T. II. pag, 
947. cd. Manger, qui ita Corani lectores compellal: 




0 cartus lectorum ( Corani ), o sal regionis ; quid reparabil 
Salem, si sal corruptus fucrit ? 


2. — Malth. vii. 2. h to fisrpca perpeirt, fitTpr^Sr^trsTai opiv. 
Talmudistis famiiiarem esse banc locutioueni proverbialem, 
dudum notarunt Ligbtfoutus el Wetstenius ad b. L, sed eadem 
apud Arabes quoque occiirrit, v. c. apud Ilaririuni (Cons. iv. 
pag. 3b. ed. Scbulteus, T. I. pag. bb. ed. de Sac^): 
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a Scriptoribus Orientalibus. 


I 

' ^ 1 

i t metior socio, prout mihi mensus est, cumulata mensura vet et 
tlcficiente, 

3. — Qua^ apud Matth. vii. 3 — 5. cxstat formula provcrbialis 
He fcstiua t‘l trabe pro Nitio graviore cl Icviore, e 'i'ulrnudistis 
bciic illustrata a Lij^litfooto atqiie Wetstenio, itidcm apud Ara- 

bes exstat^ quibus festuca oculi dicitiir de lube alicui 

J - 

ad'^persa, unde 3^ pauca festULcc oculorum, i. e. 

niillo ornniiKi vitio pra'ditiis, c cujus ociilo ne festucam quidem 
CMiiiere quoas. Vide Schulteiis. ad iCxc. ex Ilaniasa, pag. 
3[i(}. (iibi rcetiuH illustravit banc pbrasin, quani in not. ad llurii. 
VI. pag. 23.0.) II annus (Conscss. vi. pag. 202. ed. Scbult. i. p. 
50. ed. de Sacy)*. f^ppido pnuci sunt, qui 

OO i- O O— ^ Li ^ ^ ^ U 

jju ^ ^ 

ptifvercrn experirnenli cxcitarunt, quorum non oculum Itjcserit 
cladis ignomiuia. 

All apud Abulfedam (Ann. Muslcm. cd. Reiskii. T. ill, 
pag. 08): 

(^-0 \jX^ joS 

i. e. creatus est (miindns), ut tuiiddus sit, ct tu mm cupis irn- 
inuncni a festucis el Jkvibus ? i. c. a vitiis et nialis. Nostrum 
\(ro N. 'r. locum omnino refert hoc noetie cthici in llamas^ 
disliclion quod dedit Scbultensius ad liar. vi. pag. 237. 

O J ^ O C- - g C - 

^ ..-o^ogo ^ 

IJJlM J 

Fgo sfine in oru/o tun tuinsvcriam cerrto trabcm, cl tamcn mira* 
meo in oculo fcsluram rides. 
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Alia hujus imaginis ratio cat, ubicunque festuca (1^) usur* 
patur de re ingrata, |;raviterque vexante, qua de re vid. Scbult. 
1. c. Nostra; ration! similis est iisus loquendi apud Sabios, qui de 
vitiis hiiinana* Adami iiaturse inhaTescentibiis usurparunt. Ita 
euim in codicc Nazar'<ro T. III. pag. 134. lin. 13. ed. Nor- 
bcrg. (l.ondiiii (Jothorum. 181;*. 4 ) Schetel, genius cnelestis, 
pro Aduino precatur : ^ {rxQDo )oi\] cTui 

CTUaU^o ^ VWcL^o Ij«o| 

ut eripinnt'patri Adami festucaa ex oculis, paiiUos ex auiibus^ 
frustumque carnh ex corde (prajpiitiuni quasi cordis)^ ut videat 
rnundum ailestem, etc. Cf. T. 11 . pag. 4. 


4. — Matth. vii. G. [jLrfii /SaXtjre touj pagyaplrst^ v[xmv tfjLTrpoaOsv 
Twv yolpuiv. 

Iluic locution! illnstraiidie iiiserviet obsorvatio, adrnodum fa- 
niiliare esse Arabuui stylo poctico, gernmas marg(irit(nquv 
dicere <lc scrmonibuH pulchris, exquisitis, atque in piiinis de sa* 
pieiitue prwceptis. Margaritas spargere dicitur^ qui exquisito 
serrnoiie utens pru’ceptu dut sapience; murgaritas colltgerCy qui 
his pruxeptis atiietn pridubet, caque in intinio peclore recondit. 
Arabsiades in vit. 'rim, 'F. 1. pag. 44f>. Im. 6. ed. Manger. 
noH autem Juste volnscutn egimus, dum liieras ad vos misimus 


vt super VOS sparsimus gem- 
mas hujus serrnonis, liarir. Cons. i. pag. 10. ed. Scliult. pag. 
14. ed. de Sacy : 

procudebat rhpthmos 
tfutrgaritis eloquii sui, et paulo post : (jAxj aJI .llSityS 




proripui me ad cum 


ut collige, an quasdam 


margaritas ejus. ludc margaritas sctcrt dicitur, qui iu 

scribendo ornatiori sermone, in priniis poctico^ operam dat. 
Ferduai (apud Jones. T. V i. p. 17. cd, Tcignmouth); 


aa 9 j yiJiti jsdj^ 
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Quum margarius sererem adamantino atjrli ciupide, totum me 
imiiiersi in mare scieutis. 

Opus etiaiu historicuiD Eutycbii Alexandrini seu Ebn Batrik 


s. contextio gemmarum inscribitur. 


5. — Phrasin N- T, scriptoribus tritam iv rji ipx cxf/vjj (Mntth. 
viii. 13. X, 19.) et avr^ rp wpu (Luc. xxiv. S3.) rcspoiiderc 
Clialdaica‘ HI, Dan. iii. G. 15. iv. SO. v. 3..]. e. eodeni 

ternporis momento^ statim, cxtempio, Schleusnerus aliiqtie an- 
iiolariint. Irleiii usus loqueiuJi Syria et Arabibus faniiliaris est, 

o ^ ^ fi o- 

C 0 

quibus acL*, item Cjy non de tempore solum cx universo 

usurpatur, sed etiarn de tempore exiguo, de bora, tcmporisque 
inomento (iit apud licigas stoudt de liora atcjiie rnomento). 


o ^ 

quemadmodiim a|>ud llebr<eos et Aramseos ^ de 

ternporis spatio, et in specie de anno adhibctur. Sic 

OLD in vers, N. T. Syr. pro tu^sco;. Matth. viii. 3. xxvii. 48. 
cf. Asseiiiaiii bibl. orient. T. I. pag, 4. lin. 5, 6. pag. 43. 


lin. 1. porro •id (pr. filiiis bora*) Matth. xiii, 3. 20. Acli, 
X. 33. Assemaiii 1. c. T. 1. pag. 41). lin. 12. Apud Arabes 

dicitur ^.4 Locon. fab. 35. et vid. (Julius, 


pag. 2710. apud Persas in tempore, i. c. cxteniplo, 

statim. 


G . — Fiueaiat iivotTOv (Matth. xvi. 28. xx. 22. Hcbr. ii. 9.) 
phrasin esse e Rabbinismo (M/lID QVIO) et Syriasmo illustranduin 

(vid. Ilebr. xi. 5. ubi pro JSriv davaroy in vers. Syr. est 

jZ.a^) doctioruiii interpretum aciem non effugit (vid. Wetstein ad 
Matth. xvi.) Sed eadem etiam apud Arabes cst, in pnmis in 

Corano, v. c. Sur. III. 182. ^ omnis anima 

f ustat mortem, xxi. 3G. xxix. 57. xliv. 5G. et in Hamas(l dicitur 
aurire mortem (pag. 432. cd. Schultens.). 

In stylo Orientalium figurato mors sistitur sub imagi}/e poculi 
potu amaro repleii, quod ebibendum est ab eo, cui discedendum 
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c% hac vita, qua itungine ipse Servator usus est Matth. xa. 
et xxvi, 39 — 4(i2. his verbis : irircg fJLOv, tl Euvutov i<rri, vapt\Siroj 
in ifioij TO voTrjgm roDp. Complura scriptorum Arabicoruin, 
item Svriarorum (v. c. liphrsemi ^yr. T. 1 . pag. 40.) loca wap- 
aKXriXot corigehscnint Schleusnerus in Lex. s. v. rroT^ftov et 
Schnurrerus in dissertatt. philoL crit. pag. 415. quibiis alia 
quseduni adjicere placet. Motanabbius carni. cv. adhuc inedito, 
comm. 12. 

propinat Us in orhem per cuspiJes luncvarum pocuin mortiurrif 

cxi.iv. 20 . oL^ ^ ^ wo/i rejhnnidat 

ipse hihere ( poculutn ), quod alits propinat. I'raa cietcris autcm 
btic ptMtiiiet locus iiarhebriei in Chron. Syr. pag. 219- lin. 19. 
ed. Kirscli et Hruiis, ubi soror fainosissimi Chalihe Chakcni ita 
do frulre loquens iiidiicitur : script urn est in horoscopo ejus, 
hoi'le quadam in viortis peruulo versaturum, $ed octoonitn aliok 
annos viclurum ^joi ctul^ ^ si transiverii ah eo 

calix hujus hor^c. Cf. M ichaclis Chrest, S}r. pag. 47. et libriiin 
apocrypluim Jesaica a S. V'cu. Laurence Oxoniensi edituin pag. 
2B. 


7 . — fn loco M-attli. x.wiii. 1. ncgotiimi fecit interpietibus 
etiam doctionbiis, quod ibi legilur ovj/g is rfi tTniftticr- 

xou<ry) el; fjilav aa^^aTwv. Lleiiim iiionueruiit, cTrifoxrxsiv de Hie 
quidem illucesceiite, neque taincn de vespera nocteve ingrucnli- 
biis adhiberi po.ssc, unde sunt, qui dc tempore matutino intelli' 
gant invito vocabulo ov[/e rnaxime pcrsp'.cuo. Magna hujus diffi- 
cullatis pars evanescet, inodo memor eris, apud JuH;eos diem 
ordiri u solis occuui, sed nihil reliquum erit oilensi-:uih, ubi ob- 

r^r 

stTvaveris, Syrosveibum Jou et ci^, quod respondet Grseco 
iwifcoiTKnv, de node eliam et vespera adhibere diem scqnentem 
piiecedenUbus. De nocte vide Asi>einani in bibl. orient. T. HI. 


f r 

P. 11. pag. 3. Z nor/e, qua 

lucescelxit versus feriam iertiamy conturhatus est. T. II. pag, 

257 . de luorte Gregorii Barhebraei: jeu* 

ULm ^ woefe dici Luna, qua itlucescebat 

versus auroram jejunii wagni c vita disicssit. De vespera. 
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Jltslminslvr Prologue, i^c. 

quod propius a iiostio loco abcst, Asseniani 1. c. T. i. p. (^13. 

t* ^ ^ o*V ^ 

!a. Jou* |Aujiu> ^^** 1 x* 

i. c. horn uudecima sahhathi, i/fgruentcjam die ilotnimcu, propric 
qir.c illiicescebat ad diem doniinicani. Pra: ca*tcri8 Hiitein no> 
tuiidiis est lociit) Jolt. \i\. .'H . lu quo versio S^riuca verba Gnvea 
tve) vapairx^vv^ i^y bi:» reddidit, et primiini quuiem ad verbum, 

V Y I. » , 

dciii per peii|)hrasin quoniam Sahhothumillu- 

ceseehnt, i. c. iii^rucbat, qua* repetitio laic, .\xiii. 34. Icgitur in 
ipso C(>iite\tu (iiiero, non abler explicundo: naga(rxtv^, 

xai (TaSfSaTOv iVi^cuo'Xf. 

a, (iESKNIUS. 


IMIOLOGUE 


TO TllK EUNUCH OF TERENCE, 


i'l.UrOUMKIJ AT wkstminstkr school, dec. I8‘22. 


Paulvm absint scen*T liisiis, paucisqnc morctur 
Vos, ^rciTiio rursuni qiuc capit, ipsa doiniis. 

Cara jiriiis, nunc ot sera veneranda scnccta cst. 

Nunc adco nialris nomine di^ia coli. 

Quid fastos rjj^o coinmomorcni, et labcntibu.s annis 
Fclici jam bis lustra peracta deccm ? 

Liincn ut intrarit, veslrdm unusquisque rcvolvit , 

Ha^c aniino sccutn dinumcratquc memor. 

Ecqiiis adcst, (nani vos pueri .spaiium omne iiotastis,) 
Nec facieiii agnoscit, qua; but anU\ Laris? 

Num torpere situ queritur, tristique vetemo? 

Consueti decoris num quid abcs.se dolct? 

8e laquear nisi quod nimio caridore modeslum 
Exuil ; et paries vulnera hone.sta gerit. 

At non eifocla; vires, non vincitur aevo 
Paulatim, aut damnis in sua fata rail. 

Stat fortuna dotnus — veteris quin conscia famne cst — 
Quin viget acceptus mos geniusque loci. 

Usque adeo studiis isdem (et sperainu.s alumnos 
Hand ita dcgenercs) fmgit Elisa suos. 

VOL. XXVII. a Jl. NO.* LlII. L 
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Nos etiam ^^lusas sectamur aniore ; 

Jungit acihuc:, qiuimvis asnmia, corda iidrs. 
Mens figere atqnc pati jam nunc assiieta; virili 
Jam nunc rxcolitur, qua licet, apta toga*. 
Moribus his olim Patriam et virtiitibus aiixif, 

H is Patriam augebit salvii Pala'.stra siiarn : 
Tradita enim nos trademus, venturaquc proles 
Indicium hac nostra par dabit orta domo. 


EPILOGUE. 

P/ZI^DRIA-GnATHO— CH/ f.REA. 

Ph. Pacta placent; et, cum nobis jam ad bedera venlum es< , 
Die age, qiieiii tandem to proliterc. (hi. Soplium. 

PA. Tone sopimm? sane jiiras in \erl)a magistri. 

Ch. Fa cute curata, veste, colore, nib*s. 

Gn, Ista sopbi (pioque sunt — non me sat nostis, o]>inor. 
Ch. Oedo Epicuri uudis do grege. /V/. Porcus enim es. 
Gn. De groge sum vestro — sed enim meque inter et ilium 
Conveiiit — hoc jiaucis, si libet, expediani : 

Alldaces ambo- et veluti inuiubim iih* doz ebat 
Conflari descendontibiis ex atomis : 

Frusta cibi hiinc deiuissa orbem cxplevere rotundiim ; 

Et Vacuum noster, credite, venter ha])et. 

Ph. Sed tialura tua huic vacuo, ni Tailor, abhorret. 

Gn, Euge! faceto. Ch. Arteni quin tu aperito tiiam. 

Gn. Ars liene vivciidi <\s(. iV/. Ars scilicet optima — 

(hi. Vanas 

Quetstio per lites inullum agitata prius 
Jam manif'esta patet. Ph. Quonam et tc nomir.* signas? 
Cn. Gastronomuin. tV/,. Ac sumnium quid nbi, quaso, 
bunuin ? 

Gw. Est sunimum coenare bonum. Ph. Tandem unde 
probatum est ? 

Gn. Experto credas — res tamen ipsa liquet : 

Publica sen privata, hue omnis vita refertur ; 

Fods rerum est, primuni mobile, origo, caput. 

Coena homines primum communi tTi^dere junxit, 

Moribus excoluit specula, jura dedit. 

Urbis praBtorcs quanti, cedo, vulgus haberet, 

Ni dapibus caperent omina magnificis ! 

Quot vilaB, atque sui pertaesos, omnibus horis 
Ne se su^iiepdant nil nisi coena vetat ! 
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and Ejd/oifHt, for 182 ^. 

rontruipliiu' allot)— cursiim si nerape foienscm 
(^uiMjuain, solomii more vocatiis, iuif — 

Si I'unrlalonim Ijcnolartoruinqiio quo^innis 
Corilt' pit) i‘f i;rato roinraomoratur honos — ^ 

Sit ( oniliM ipiilum otrtus, vol — 

('ma‘ .sinl orbi, inoj^'S, putiilt's — 

Oh ciM in rapiilis oreptum hiinianitor iiiulis 
Puhlioa Pationi pra'mia distrihiiiuit — 

Viniirum li; 0 (' liiint ctraa ilurr ot anspii i* riona.. 

Omnia. I*li. Kt ol) nrnam siisripimitur. (ht. llabcs. 
Anglia \i\ .slarcl rotriiu, soorota miiiistri 
Si sihi nun i'ltrr pocula oonsuloiriit ! 

Quin liialir iu*m i.s ^t‘inis illu\i>>(‘ Soplinrnm, 

Soiliool Iloilioolas, \ <*ritrit olasipu' simiil ; 

At(jii(‘ illis optTinn, tViictuin, ar<:ainonta, st‘( iiiuiis 
"rohnn ail( in in inon>i'^ tuiulitns ossi* sitani? 

Pfi. (‘or\rhi.s In luanpe sonos, tpiois jaotal inomlas 
Monsa <la]i( *. — (in. ^oli h<»s laaloro, (|ua\M>, juris. 
SiMi < roaM i’unl, invonoro orcatmn, 

\uj)or ()ln^ inon.^is api>osui’io. novum: 

(jratuin iilro mo pra\stal)o, ot(nam vora falenduni ost) 
(iaslnmomis islus aiinumoraro tloota. 

C.7/. (iastronomi at jiloiiqiio- (in. \uluntossc iindique, 
nor sunt ; 

Non dotos, non id rnilibt t in^^t ninm ost. 

Vontor neiii|io rapax, oX(pii.situm(|nr palatum, 

Eiiuiiicti naros, liin^ua, ornlustjuo saj^ax — 

11 is opus. rXarla liint* tonui rationo saporurn 
Arhitor ost, ejmo las jumroro, qua quo nol’as. 

Idom pulpaim nla, lali nt uhiruuquo, poritiis 

Sot tari. P/i, Parlr- hasco (iulosns a*;it. ’ 

(in. Antiquum id — larilis quoquo mmo doscensiis Avemi ; 

Carpimus at corla lo^o modotfur viam — 

Noc porro osurios, nisi qua*, vi i iL inter odondum, 
(iastronumis, noc, (jiio corpus alatur, odunt. 

Quippe ^ulam cxcolimus, non iiidul^omus. IV/. \go, oro, 
QutV tui^donda sionl, qua*qur sctpicnda doro. 

(in. Millti \alct prtccojila oxomplum, crotii , doconlis : 

Ad ctrnam invita mc*« bcnc ductus cris. 

Fingc tamcn cerna' dubia’. me accumlicre: primum 
Lustro ac perpendo singula sollicitus : 

Hospes voce instat ; promt! post terga raiiii.stri, 

Queis cunc ost patiiiis invigilare racis; 
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Westminster Epilogue. 

Irrifamcntiim ventri Sorbilla ministrat : 

Turn proludenti slibvpnit Arlocreas ; 

Mox majora adeo, etpuxta si lercula cocta 
Ad naturalc, ad Mainteiion, adve modiiin, 

Cum condinicnto aut puiigente — O lotus in illis 
Occupor, obseqiiiuiTi lerquc: quaterquo pero ! 

Turn pereat, praeda; partem quicunque rogaiit, 

Atqiic importunus dulrt^ inorcliir opus. 

Ch, Nil bibis iiitcrea ? (»n- Nil! omnibus intcrvallis, 

Pcllendusquc recciis usque saporc sapor. 

Dii inajnd ! viiuim vino <juid praistat, odorque 
Quam variijs ! c ^alho est forma, colorque suus. 

Nam ryafbo ex viridi potaris Itlieniea oportet, 

Carapana ox longo, sed Malaga ox mini mo. 

Nee requics— ut mox, laudo omnia — et omnia gusto — 
Pauca loquor — linguae dignius olFicium ost. 
l^n ! Scolopax ! modo jam nostras migravit in oras : 

Huic femur avulsiim molliaquc oxta voro ; 

CaSGUs bisce super Parmcn.sis quadrat acervum, 

Dcin mihi cum donis adsit Oporto suis : 

Tu cave no poscas alium quomcuiiqiie liquorem ; 

Continuo ties fabula. Ch. Quid reliquiim est ? 

Gn. Quid reliquum ? An non ex omni me parte bcalum 
Hasc faciant ! Ch. Si jam Dts placet. atqiie coquis. 
On. Ah! res ipsa — genus perquam utile^ inagniis Apollo 
Hiscc ego sum ! C/i. Digna est numine tiirba tuo. 

Ch. Die porro — Gn. Plus jam impransusdisquirerc nolo; 

Nec niera vos cceiifv' pascet imago satis. 

Jamdudum, si forte tabella cibaria juvit, 

Vobis esse animum suspicor in patinis : 

Quod felix i’austumqiie ! Esto ha‘c jam vera voliquas, 
Qualeiu et se dignuui judicct ipse Gnatho. 
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sunt humanilatis et bcnevolentia* in me vestra* edita testi- 
monin, lit leviler ac inepte fac»*re qiiodammodo mild videar, 
SI hac una Epistolu vobis insrripta iis respondere me posse pu- 
tein. Animnin tarnen ad hoc tacit argiimcnti, quod ei inest^ 
dignitns ct pravstanlia ; tiiniqiiod, qnarum crentium nomina, rebus 
diutissime et praclare gestis, imniortalitati sunt commcndatai 
eanim initia qua^ fueiint niinquam non ciipidc ac lubenter legi- 
mus; turn quod ad laudes V^cnetonim niintlcas tractundas amor 
diilcis patriot me identidem iinpeUit et nrget. Itaque Disserta- 
tioncm iiieditam de Piovincia et Uibe V cMictianiin ab llier. 
Alcandro Juniore accurate conscriptum^ honoris ei conciliandi 
causa, ut ipsa vestro nomine exornata prodeat, constitui. Id 
vero gratum quoque fore omnino puto, cpiod ab auclore profec- 
ta sit, ciijns rccordatio sine laiidc istlnc esse nequit. Aleander 
fiamque m (Jalhis cum Franc. Harberino Cardinali, Pontilicis 
Jtoinani J^egato clari nominis, laudabilitcr aliquamdiii commo- 
ratus, a vestrutibus inagna in existimatione est habitus, cum eo- 
rum iionnullis, Thuano, Peiresrio, Sirmondo, Morino, Bigno- 
nio, Siiarcsio, aliisque eruditissiniis viris amicitia conjunctus; 
adeoque grata et jiicunda cjus rccordatio futuracst. Idem vero 
pra’cipuo loco hie mihi est habendus, quod artem criticam, in 
Antiqijorum scriptis emendandis illustrandisqiie, tantopere a vo- 
bis excultam, cum paucis Italis 8119 tempore bene calluit; earn 
scilicet disciplinam, quam Franc. Petrarcha, litcrarum vindex ac 
sospitator, in eniendatione Livii apiid nostrates iiistauravit, ac 
Itali plures, tjus cxemplum seciiti, cliu miiltunique excrcuertint, 
donee, ad exteras nationes ea iiigenti studio translala, apud nos 
omine malo jam friget. Hoc itaque consilio permotus ac iiici- 
tatus, hanc ad vos Epistolam dare non vereor. (Jt autem (^adem 
benevcientia, qua semper in me fuislis, esse j.ergatis valde opto 
ac precor; quandoquidern vos ob doct^ina^ atquc ernditionis lau- 
dem cximiani nunquain suspicere dcsinain. 

Veneliis w. Cal. Dec. mdcccxvi w. 

llii,, ALLA^^piU JVSIORlSde Provificui Venetiarum 
dfque L rbe I enetiaruni Diascrlalio ineditd. qua lux dahn 
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Cussiodoro, Paulo Diacono, Sio rio alih(jia' scrijjlurtbtn, el 

Strabo emendatur, 

t 

** Qiii per gf’Oj;rnphicos Slrab^iiiis libios orbcni terrariim per- 
agrare sibi propoiuinl, GriiTa‘ liir^iia* ignan, ductoro iituntiir 
X^liiiulro Straboiiis iiiterpretf/ <|uain vereor ne pt r devia mlcr- 
duin braiitiir s(*(jne aliorsiini pci duel 8 iiiant fjuani ijuo peigere 
in animum iiidiixeraiit siiiiin ! lu **hini cst hoiniiii'^ incnria ac 
ncgligentiar,' lit scmltas a Stiabono iinprcssas spoiile (iecbnare, et 
coiiiiiilto ronsiliu com|)lniibiis lucis aliciraic videatni. Inter 
cetera, si X vlandri vt i bis loqiiontciii Slraboneiii aiidiaiiiiis, prope 
est III V^eiieliai imi Uibuiii vctnslissinns tcniponbus in man Adii- 
atico fatcniniii cfnidilaiu Inissc. Iloi ouim inodo \ii ba o- 
graplii lib. iv., iibi dr \"< iietis b»fjiiiuir qiii m (Jailia snnt, inter- 
pres Latino leddidil : hos vio I cnclos ni.^lono \ vinliarum in 
Adriatiio siini r>.sc* auc/oirs. Non ogo tani ignaniin ttmporuni, 
tain in bistoiia hospitt in X\laiulriiin ( ( ii'-t o, ut lu si u rit non 
polnisso Slraboncni do V out liarinn Libo loqni, ipi.v (piadiin- 
goiiti sinio tt ijuod oNOiiriit post ( jus ,vtal( ni anno aMlificari 
cmpla est, sctl do popidis Vonotio rogioiu^, epov longo tracUi aci 
innro Adriatioinn jaoot, <|innn ol alibi id c lariiis eniinoiot, \ eiba 
Strabonix lib. iv., pcipoiam a Xylaiirlio LatiiuMoildila, easnnt; 
rourovg tov; oIki^ttu^ Txy xarat rr,y \i6piay. iMar- 

ciaiuis lleracicota Trp';; rr/^ *A6plocv dixit; et /lilianus lib. .wii. dc 
IL Anim. Trtg] Tr;y \4cpiav oI>ccuvtsc; Av,istou; : el l^linio /idnutico 
mnri apposiin I'cjietia appcllatiir. Jnsliniis tamen V enctos 
notninat inro/as snjwri nunh, ut non solum conlineniem, sed ct 
insulas Adrialiei sinus comprelicndat, nisi foitc aaolus scripsit 
Justiniis, rpiod nnlii quidem inagis probatur. Qiioeiiea ne<{ue 
W'licli^e Proviiiciain plurium ruimero eilerre, neque illam in simi 
tantnni Adiiutieo, hoc est in ipso rnari, claudeie Xy lander 
debnerat. Jtegionein sane Strabo lutelligit contevniinam niari 
Adriatico, in qua Adria arfhiic cxslal, oppidiiio olim iiobilc, 
<]nodque ipsi mari nonicn indidit. Plmiiis lib. iii. c. xvi. Atri- 
anorum juiludc^^ (jiuv Scptcni Marin appidlantur, nobili portu 
oppidi Tuscoram yiirin\ a (pw At) '- Ucum mare ante uppeliaba^ 
tar, fjuud nunc Adriaticntn, Tuscornm oppidiini Adriain ap- 
pcllat, quia Tuseoiuiii fnit colonia, quod Livius etiam alicubi 
seiibit, nisi me fallit memoria. JDc etl sic Strabo lib. v. ^Evlreq^ 
Toy xai 'Op^ictj xx) 'Alpicif xsu OwxsT/a, xa\ aXXa roiavTu toX/o"- 
u.(XTiu^ TfTTOv ph vTro raJy eXaiv evo^Xsirai, pixgoi^ 8* aviirXoif ifpo^ 
riT/V SaXacro’fliv cruvr^TTai' tijv 8’ 'Arpioiv iTKficivr, yfvsVflai woXiv 
af’ ^5 xal Toivojxa tm xoXTTsp ysvsffSso tm ptxpuv psiiSsa’iD 

Xa| 3 cv. Intcgriini apposui locum, ut inacnlas elucrem in voci- 
biis O’jxcTix ct KinVceTrov, quod elCasauboiio in inentem venisse 
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video. PtoieniicUB scriptuiii exliibet Oinirret: Vaticani codicei 
habent OutKsmoi et '/ouKfvria, mendose onirtes, nec sane dubiuni 
quill scnbendum sit OutxeriA : legitur en^ni Vicetia et apud Pli* 
niuni et iti antiquis liiscriptiotiil|U8. Pro 'Enirtpitov repoiiendum 
’OTTirspyjov, qucmadmodum apertis litteris exaratum est apud 
PioleinxMirn. De (^piterginis \iota liistoria est e\ Caesare et 
aliis. l^orro faciiis but transitus O in £, qiiumquc scriptuni 
csset /7, adliit'reiilibiis forte uivirein ambobus elctneiitis, coii» 
flatuin est IL \ erba Straboiiis, quie luiper uttiiliinuit^sic Ijatiiie 
^onallt: Ofuler^tum vno el Ordta et Adria et I icetia, et alia 
id are/iits oppidula turn us a paludihus uiJ'esCautnr, et parvis sub^ 
rectiotiihus NKtri conjiiuiiu/it ur. Atrium Jcrunt illnstrcm fuisse 
urffem, unde et sinm Adnatico noincn eiiirun mutatione littera- 
runt Jai turn jiit. Sed quaMiaiii fuit mbs O/diu a Straboiie me- 
inorata \ l^ene hajvxopVia, ('t)neordtfi.\ lyus luilla prorsus est 
incMitio apu(l senptores. Num .suspicaiiduin in Cenomaiiis 
oppidum quod hodie appellatur Orzi f Solet eium I) l.jatiiiuin 
III Z haliciim degenerare. Sic ni voce sinulliina, cpiod Latinis 
horde um hodic I tabs orzo. l^orro Cenoinani, sive pars coniin 
Venclis acrensebalur, quod ct Ptoleniieus, ni fallor^ inniiit. 
Puit ct alia iirbs Adria in Piceno ad inaie Adriaticuin sila^ qua: 
nonicn hodieque retinet, ac ncscio an niugis banc quam Venetam 
Adriam Justinus iiUelligat, quuni lib. xx. ita scribit: Adriaquo- 
(jue mart proxima^ qua: et Adriatieo mart nonien dedity iiraica 
urbs est, Videtur ciiiin lllifrico mari proximam dicerc, quia 
ex adverse 111) num prospectat. Eu sane a Romanis ducta fuit 
Coloina, teste Livio lib. xxxvi. et Plinio lib. iii., quemadmodum 
V’ciieta Adria a Tuscis, nt dictum est. lyusdem et Pomponius 
Mela ct Antoninus in Itinerario, aliique iiieminere. Igitur nisi 
X)lander prudens sciens fallere voluil, quod minime credendum, 
supinam ejus incogitantiam cxcusare nemo potest, qua Venetam 
Provinciam in sinurn ipsuni Adriaticum conjicere et ccTncludere 
ac Veiietias appellarc non est versus. 

Non me quidcni clam est, eaindem Provinciam Venelias plu- 
rali numero dictam reperiri ; veruin id forsan post Constantini 
M. teinpora, quemadmodum ct italiam ipsam appellatam inve- 
nio Italias in Notitia utriusque imperii. Diviserat enim Ita- 
liam Prsefectus Prsetorio^ eamque duobus Vicariis regendam 
commiserat, Vicario Urbis, qui Romas, cr V'icario Italia?, qui 
Mediolani sedem habebat. Sic Venetiae regio dispertita fuit in 
superiorem et inferiorem. Id ex eadem Notitia utriusque im- 
perii elicere est, ubi hsec legimus : Procurator gynecii Aqui^ 
ieiensis Venetia Inferioris, Ncscio vero an Strabont tides sit 
habenda, qui libro v. fuisse olim Aquileiam extra Venetis fines 
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iis verbis nssriil, efw I* eurt rwv 'EvtTtxwv opojy if} *AxtjXr}ia: si qiii- 
dem Carnos, in qmbiis Aquileiu, Veiieliit semper accensitos 
firisse autumo. Sic apud A'^thicuin in Cosmo^raphia f enetias 
scriptnni viclernns, non Veuetian^ nbi Oceani Occideiitalis pro- 
vincias enumerat. Vetus item lapis Neapoli sic habet: m. 

MAKCIO. MEMMIO. FVUIO. ruo. fAEClMANO. PLA- 

<MI)0. r. V. PONTIFUM. MAIOUI. AVGVUl. PVDLICO. P. H. 
OVIIMTIVM. QVINDErEM. VlfM). SACRIS. FACIVNDIS. TOK- 
Ili:CTOHI#A^EN KTI A HVM. FT. IMSTUIAF.. elC. ; et ulitlS Mutl- 
nas; i.. n«)Ni\s. \ku\s. \. c. nis. corhkctou. apumak. 

FT. CALAII. VENF.TIAnVM. KT. HIS'l'KlAE. COMF.S. CtC. 

Annstasilis Hiblioihecarius in Vita lladriani; Carohnn Franco- 
rum rcu;c/n inter ccteras provincins tradidisse Pontijici Maximo 
aniversutn Pufrchafnm iiavnniatium sicitt anliquitus etat^ et 
provi arias Penctiaramy ci llisfriatn. ICadeni propc verba ha- 
bentnr etiain apiul Leonem Kpiscopum Osticnseni lib. i. Chro- 
nic. Casin. cap. ix. nbi dc concessione loqinlnr a Fipinu regc 
tiliiaquo Pontthci Hoinano facta. Sed clarissinie oiiiniuni 
Panliis Diaconus lib. li. tiist. lx)ngobard. sic scribit : PemUia 
enim non solum in pancis insulis, qaas vunc \ cnviius dicimas^ 
constat : sed cjus terminus a Pantwni<c fuiihus usque ad Abduam 
Jluvium terminal in\ Prohat nr hoc Annalibus lihris^ in quibus 
Periramus ci vitas r5W' le^itur / encliarum. Nam et de lava 
Henaco in IJistoriis ita legimus: Benacus Penctiarum, eic, 
Qiiam civitateni Pergnnium vocat, ea Bergomnm est; id enini 
noininis adbuc scrvut. Annales vcro^ et quas laiidat Mistorias 
post Constantini tcnipora fuisseconfectas inihi peisuadeo; neque 
cnini ante illud at^vi Venetiuriim iiomen facile repcrire csl. Quod 
ait Diaconus ad Pannoniain usque protendi Veiictiam, videtur 
ct Histriuin sub Venetia fiiisse complcxus, quia, sub adaiinistra- 
tione cum Corrcctons, turn Consiiinris junctim positic, uiiica 
censebatur provincia, ac proinde Servius Timavuiii fluvium His- 
tri;e tribiiit. Sic enini loqnithr ad priinum iEneidos ex scbedis 
I 'uidensibus : et per omne iittus Venetinrum mare certis horis 
et a credere per injinitum et recedere : Jimavus a u tern est inter 
AquHeiam et Tergestum. Kt ad l loj^ain viii. dubius est Ve- 
iietia* ne an Histriiie assigned; s/i’p, inquit, Venetieejiumen Iran- 
seendis ; nam Titnavus finvius est Venetian vel Uistriee. Alibi, 
nem^ie iii. Georg. Venetise fluvium ^sse fatetur iis verbis: 
Jnpidia pars est Veneti/e dicta a lapido oppido. Sailustius : 
primam modo lapidiam ingressus, Jlujnsestjluvius Timavus, 
Carnoriiin ccrte legionein designat, quae hodie Forum Jiilii a 
coKtnia dicitur. Illyricum eerie et Dalmatia* partem esse Pan- 
tiunia* lib. iv. Plinius assciit, ut et Noriciim Ptolema^us; sed et 
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Plinius ipse lib. xxxvii. proximos Pannoniae Venetos facit. Ex 
li>cis sane, quos protulimus, patani est SeVviuin nunc Venetiani| 
nunc Venetias nuncupare. Venetias qiipque ad primum George, 
dixit: pier aque pars ^ \\^^\\3AiA^enctiarlnn fiuniinibm abundans 
iiiitribus exercet oniue commercium, ut Ravenna, AUinum; ubi 
et venatio et aucupia, el ag^rurn cullura Untribus exercetur. 
K\ hiijusoiodi Venetiarum appellatione prodit se cujus sit »la* 
tis C. Sempronius, qui libelluin scripsit de Divisione ItalisBi si 
tameii tideni iiierentur, qui supposititium foitassc pro le- 

gitirno et aiUiquo nobis vciiditanint. Ejus Inec sunt verba; nam 
usque Atrianuni Jiurnen, qui limes est y oUur renorum et F ene^ 
iiarum, tenuere llelrusci, et Venetias principio quidem Phuc~ 
lontai, poslea Trojani eisdem mixti coluernnt, etc. 

Apparet ex iis qu;v in medium proUiIinuis quain sint decepti, 
qui S. Ainbrosii b'pistulam ad Krclesiain Vercclleiisem suspec- 
tain habueiunt ob Venetiarum nppellutioncm^ qiiiL* iis verbis 
I'ontinetiir : so/a nunc ex omnibus Ligurite atque JEmi/ifVp 
Veueliarumque, vel ceteris Jinitimis Italia partihus hujutmodi 
eget officio, Sed et friistra est qui Scriitiniuni Libertatis Venetie 
itulico idiomatc conscripsit^ duni in Cassiodori Epistola xxiv. 
lib. xii. Variarum, quae de Provincia verba habentur^ ad solam 
Venetiarum Urbem traducere nititiir. Venetia, ait Cassiodorus, 
pncdica biles quondam, plena nobilibus, etc. Ciii non apertum 
i^rovinciani ha!c verba respicere, et ipsas fortasse tunc delctas 
urbes aut magtia ex parte devastatas, Aquileiam, Concordiani^ 
(^pitcrgium^ AiUnum, Putavium, alias, quas minime diibium 
percelebrcs olim fuisse et nobilibus plenas virisf li nobiles, 
quotquot Parbaronim furorem potuerunt evadere, ad iiiariiinm 
eonfugerant ; et, qiionium in domuiictilis degebant per paludes 
et ioca insulurum vuria lateque dispersa constructis, delitescebat 
veluti sepulta eoruni nubilitas, nec emergere poler^t, Gotbis 
adime Italiani prementibus; donee, Deo faveiite, in unum con- 
venientes, pulciierrimam condidfrunt civitatem, et rcmpublicani 
longe prspstantissimani constiluerunt ; quodque commune prius 
Cl at toti Provinciae Venetiarum, tandem nomen sibi vendicarunt, 
nlpote qui ex primis praccipuisque Venetiae urbibus, tarn supe- 
rioris, quain iiiferioris, prolecti iHuc essent. Ceteriim Cassio- 
dori letate nonduin id nomcn ex Provincia in Urbem traiismi- 
graverat; nondum prs^clars libertatis fundamenta erant jacta, 
qua* magnum postea deciis italise pepeiit. Ea propter non 
Trihunis Vemtlarum, sed Tribunis Maritiinorum Epistoia ilia 
conscripta est. Unaquseque enim insularum, quae Adnatico sinu 
coinprehendebantur, suuni habebat Tribunum, ut ct Venetarum 
rertmi scriptores fatentur. Eas insulas domicilia Cassiudorus 
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iippcilat per tequora huge patentia, ne quis credtsret illas taiituDi 
iiitelligere quse parvis euripis discretae erant^ e quibiis quasi in 
iiniim coiinexis unica u^bs conflata est. Justinianus quoque 
imperator Venetias appellat ipsan Provinciam initio Novelise 
xxix : TO lla(^Xayovm edvo; ap^oiiov^B xm) ovk ayivvfiov xa&e(rT(V(, 
aXXa TO<rouToy xal urroixla^ /xfyaXa^ ixirtfJL^on, xa\ Ta$ ev *lToiXoif 
(Tuvoix/cai Beveriag, ev alj 8^ xal *^1xuX»)ia noXi; rm eir» ia-nipa^ 
fityiarri xoiTcjpxi7rai xal ^ 0 L<nXixfiv troXXaxi; lleitTuv he^afJLevr\: hoc 
iisi, Paphlagfifiitm grus atttiqi/a nec sane ignohiiis olim rxt/tit, 
in tantum ut magnns Jedu xerit coiojiias, el in Venetias Italorum 
comrnigruvent, ubi j4ffuitein vondita juity mbs omnium in occi~ 
dentc maxima y tjitaijHe Imperatorum non raro fuit domicilium. 
Quill ( t Jordamis, «<ive Joniuiuies, Ravcnnse Episcopus, iii His- 
toria clc rebus Cjcticis ita sciibit: fjni recto cntsu de Corct/ra 
atffue llcliada' part ibiis navigat dextrum latus, primurn Kpirunty 
dein Da/rnatium, Ijiburniatn, Uistriamquey et sic Venetias ra- 
dcnspalmnla navigat. Et apcrtius alio loco: Uesperiam tendity 
recloque itinere per Sirmas ascendit licinas Vannouucy indeque 
/ cneliarurn fines ingressusy ad pontem Sunlium nuucupatum 
castrarnetatus est, Ncuio non vidct regionem hie desiguari^ 
quit* Forum Juliiy uli diximiis, nunc appellatur. Idem Jorda- 
nus, quum de 7\ltila verba habet : primaque aggressione Aqui- 
leiensem obsedil cicitateniy qme est Metropolis Venetiaruniy in 
mar rone vel lingua Jdriafici posita sinus. Nec vero negandum 
V eiietiariiin nomeii paulatiiii subductuin fuisse ad insulas Adria- 
ticas, quod jam suo tempore obtinuisso Paulus Diaconus loco^ 
quern supra attulimus, [significat] ; ut demum nobilissimse civi- 
tntis, uti videnuis, proprium est factum/’ 
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Hjporchema in obitum Aldinse Catella?. 

V^KRsns ex syllabis brevibus dumtaxsrt Grsci olim fecere, 
quorum fragmenta extant, sed versus breves, quo ultimse 83fnabfle, 
qua* communis, iicentia citius rediret. Hyporchemata appella- 
hantur, quod perpetua subsaltatione exprimi solerent. Latino- 
rum veterum unus, quod sciam, Serenus sequutus est, cujus 
versum hunc citat Martianus Capella, et Tcrentianus Maurus: 
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Peritf abit avipedis animula leporin. 

Post renatas litteras Jul. Scaliger versibus satis longis, sed iu* 
tcrdum obscuris, idem aj^gressus esl tlymno in Bacclium, Sile- 
ninn, Nemesim, qui in Poeii^tis ipsius extat. Mos id cxemplum 
iubtunrare uusi sumus : \ 

Trepidiila cunis animula >tyga subito petiit, 

Niger iibi iaciis^ ubi nebula, ubi plaga tencbrica; 

Neqiie loca supera, nitidiiia, viridia repetct. 

LIbi inisera periit, here, tibi quis erat animus^ 

L:iri\mula cita tibi cadit iiihibita geinilibus, 

'l\iaqiie menioria vctera beiioticiu lepelit. 
lloiniiiidoina, fcridonia, Cypria, saligena Dca, 

'l\ia video, tna male pia, Iriicia I'acinora. 

Vcneiea jiiga bigite, vaga genera (piadrupedum. 

Sine inaie, \idiia, itt iihs ageie bene potiiit. 

Amor alitid adigit. Ita getninipara pi'rit. 

Dolet Iierus et heriscqna eitharicrepa familia. 

Piocnl agilia croisla,* fidicinaquc Dea procul, 
l^abiaque laticibibula capitaqne bcderigera^ 

Quia niveola, nigrocula, cibipeta, celeripes, 

Tenerula, plaeida ratula iioce sacrilega obiit, 

Kt inanima, rim rithiu sita lapidc tegitur. 

Satis age, satis. Abeo, bona catida ; bene vale. 

Manet lien operibus alita tibi sacra celcbritns. 


ADVERSARIA LITERARIA. 


No. XXMI. 


Extracts from the lltminisccncts of Chaklei^ 
Butleh, Esq. 

Euom this entertaining and instructive work we shall take the 
liberty of laying befoi'e our readers a few * > tracts; and as these 
will occupy as much room as we can allow, w'e shall give them 
unaccompanied but by one or two brief remarks. Perhaps, 


‘ Quum hie versus in apographo quatuor carcret syllabis, inseruinitis 
ii^'slro penculo voces cro((//a cl £»n. 
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however, some of otic learned contributors may find in them 
some useful materials, and favor us with their ideas on them. 


I. Hom^h. 

** The sublime conceptions, vivid figures, interesting narratives, 
but more than all, the exquisite style and perfect common-sense 
of the Mseoniaii bard are far above any praise, which they can re* 
ccivc in these pages. His work is a protligy : — we must suppose 
either that h^ was preceded by other writers, who had brought 
poetry to the perfection, or nearly to the perfection, in which we 
hful it in bis writings, or that he himself was the creator of the 
poetry of his own immortal work. It is observable that Herodo- 
tus, 1. II. seems to declare for the latter opinion : — ‘ As for the 
(jods, whence each of them was descended, or whether they were 
always iii bcingf or under what shape or form they existed, tlie 
Greeks knew nothing till very lately. Hesiod and Homer were, 
1 believe, about 400 years older than myself, and no more; and 
tliese are the men, who made a Tlieogony for the Greeks, who 
gave the Gods their appellations, defined their qualities, appointed 
their honors, and described their forms. As for the poets, who 
arc said to have lived before these men, 1 am of opinion they came 
after them.’ Herodotus seems here to express himself, as if he 
considered the Grecian Tlieogony to liave been the invention of 
Homer and Hesiod ; but, whoever reflects on its nature, its. com- 
plication and contrivance, its countless, but coherent relations and 
dependencies, must be sensible that this was impossible. Even if 
this opinion were admitted, a further dithculty would press on us. 
The poetry of Homer is complete ; the structure of the hexameter 
is equalled by no other mode of versification in any language ; the 
formation of the phrases, the collocation of the words, the figura- 
tive diction, the animation of inanimate nature, whatever else dis- 
tiiiguislics |K>etry from prose, is introduced in its most perfect 
mode into the poems of Homer. The universal opinion ot all ages 
has acknowledged these to constitute the true poetical character, 
and no succeeding age has improved on any of them. Was lie then 
the inventor of them? This exceeds human power. Was he pre- 
ceded by other bards, on whom he rehuerj, and whom he traiisceii- 
dciitly excelled ? If this were the case, what has become of these 
antecedent poets? To solve these difficulties, the Reminiscent begs 
leave to insert a conjecture, in which he haa sometimes indulged 
himself ; — that there existed in central Asia a civilised and power- 
M nation, in which the Sanscritan language was spoken, and the 
religion of Rrama prevailed ; this the initiated might reconcile, by 
emblematical representation, with philosophy ; but, in the sense 
in which it was received by the people at large, it was the rankest 
idolatry ; — that, com|)driug what the writers on ludia, and the 
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Siaroeie, Chinese, and Japanese writers relate of a celebrated man, 
whom they severally call Budia., Sommonocoddomy Fohiy and 
Xaha., we have reason to suppose that h^ was the same person, and 
a reformer of the Sanscritaii creed and ceremonial; that his re- 
formed system may be called niri/c/i «iit ; that this still prevails in 
Turtary, China, and iiuiiierou^shinds in the Indian Archipelago; 
but that Sanscritisni still exists in Hindustan; that either before or 
after the Buddistic schism, and not far from the time usually as- 
signed to the fabulous ages, the Saiiscritans spread tjieir doctrines 
and languages over the countries which lay to their west, so that 
in the course of time they became the religious creed and language 
both of Greece and Italy ; that civilisation, and the arts and sci- 
ences, florished among them ; that those, who introduced them into 
Greece, were called the Pelasgi; that those, who introduced them 
into Italy, received the appellation of Jletruscans ; that by degrees 
the Sanscritaii was moulded into the Grtr/: language; that from 
the Greek it degetieratc<l, in Italy, into the Latin; that this state 
of things continued in Greece till the irruption of the Dorians and 
lleraclid% into Peloponnesus, ahout 80 years after the Trojan war ; 
and in Italy, until the period usually assigned for the foundation of 
Ramey w'licn, from some unknown event, the glories of Hctriiria 
were considerably impaired ; that, after the settlement of the Dorians 
and Ileraclida^ in Peloponnesus, but while the former traditionary 
learning of Greece was still remembered, Homer wrote; that, in the 
confusion whicli followed this event, the memory of Homer and 
the jn'cceding or contemporary poets was lost ; and that the minor 
poets were never revived, but that the super^eminent merit of Ho* 
mer resuscitated his poems, and restored them to celebrity. This 
conjecture receives some countenance from the opinion generally 
entertained by the ancients, that Homer acquired bis knowledge in 
Hgypty and the Egyptians theirs from India; and from the sys* 
tern of Sir Wm. Jones (in his excellent dissertation in the Asiatic 
Researches) respecting the identity of the Indian, Grecian, and 
Italian deities. Among these, if we believe Dr. Milne, (see bis 
Retrospect of the first 10 years of flie Protestant Mission to China, 
an interesting w'ork, printed at the Anglo-Chinesc press in Malac- 
ca,) we should include the national deities of China," P. 10 — 4. 


II. Lord Coke; Cardinal Di Polignac. 

** The whole course ot study suggested by the Reminiscent may 
be achieved in four years, if they are employed in the manner de- 
scribed in the welbknown verses of Lord Coke: — 

Sex boras somno, totidem des legibus squis, 

Quatiior orabis, des epulisque duas, 

Quod superest, saens ultro largne camoenis. 
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A dvenuriu Liltra ria . 


Wiicii tlic Jcbuils sritlcd tlio {>laii uf cdiKatioii lo Im* ol>scrve(l in 
tile College de Clermont, the ph)r.<»iciafi» were consulted on the 
portion of time, which tlye students should he allowed for sleep : 
they declared that five hours were ,h suflicient, six an ahundant 
alluwanep, and seven as much as^ vouthful constitution would 
hear \«ithoiit injury*" 

[Sonic one has facetiously said that live hours are sufficient for 
a ma»t six for a ivoman, seven for a r/ti/d, eight for a pi^.] 

** The CoHege falling into d€*cay was rc-edified by Louis the 
XIVtIi, and receivoil the appellation of the CoUtge dn Louis h 
(irand. Upon this oeeasioii, a poetical exercise alluding to it was 
required from the students. The city of Nola ha<l recently i;iven 
them the Collegia nel AtiOy and they were in possession of the 
CotlP^e de ta FIvchc in France. Alluding to these, a saucy boy 
wrote the following verses, and the Professor good-liumoredly as- 
signed him the pri/c : 

Arcum Nola dedit patnhus, dedit alma Sagitlam 
Flcxu; qins tuuem, (ptcni inerucre, dabii? 

'Fhc saucy boy was afterwards the Cardinal dc Polignae. It is ob* 
servabic that l.ord Coke recommends to his students just twice as 
iniicli time for prayer, and twice as much for their meals, as the 
Jesuits prescribed to their students." l\ (>‘2. 

III. Loud 'J'huki.ow and Pouson. 

** Lord Tiiurlow' is said to have remurkcci, * that Burke would be 
remembered after Pitt and Fox were forgotten.’ I'he meaning of 
Lord Tburlow is evident ; but the same phrase was uicd by the 
late Mr. Porson with a liappy ambiguity. When Mr. Cumberland 
presented his poem, entitled f /i/iv/ry, to that gentleman, ‘ Yonr 
poem/ said Mr. Porson, ‘ will eerlaiiily be read, when Milton and 
Shakspeare are forgotten.’ Mr. Porson was not jirofuse of com- 
pliments. ‘ Sir/ said a geiillemaii to liiiii, at the dinner of the 
Literary Fund Society, * I have the honor lo present rn you Mr. 

, who recited the verses *which you have ju a heard.’ — 

A dead silence. — ‘ Sir, I have the honor t.j present to you Mr. 

, who recited the verses w’hicli you have just heard.’ — 

A second dead silence. — ‘ Sir, ! have t»ie honor to present fo you 

Mr. , who himself composed the verses wliich you have 

just heard.’ ‘ Sir/ said Mr. Porson, ‘ 1 am quite deaf.’ ’’ P. lOSh 

IV'. V^IRCIL. 

The Reminiscent here begs leave to suggest an observation, 
which has frequently occurred to him in perusing the beginning of 
the 2d book of the (jeorgics, and which leads him to suspect that 
Mime versos in it have been transposed. In the three first lines of 
this book, Virgil proposes bis subject: — 
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llacteniis arvonini cullits et sidcra qali : 

Nunc te, Bacche, canam, nec nun syVesiria tcciiin 
\'Lrgulta, er prolcm tardc crcbcci^is oil vac. 

The Ave verses following contein an invocation to Bacchus, the 
founder, if lie may be so calle^ of the poet's theme : — 

Hue pater o Lcnxe! tuis hie omnia plena 
Aliineribiis; tibi pampineo graviclus auctumno 
Floret ager, spiimat plenis vindeinia Idbrii; 

Hue, paler o Leniee, veni; nudataqiie mustu •• 

Tinge novu mcciim dcreptis crura cothuniis 

This brings the poet to the plli verse. There he enters upon his 
subject, and treats it in a simple and didactic style till the 59th, 
when, quite on a sudden, and without any connexion with what 
precede'^ or follows, he apostrophises his great patron: — 

Tuque -iiles, inceptumqiic una deciirre laborern, 

() dccic^, u fanue mento pars inaxiiiia nostra, 

Ahreenas, pelagoque vulans da vela patcnti. 

Nun ego cunria incis amplorii vcrsibiis uplo ; 

Non rnihi, si lingua* ceiuiitii suit, oraque centuni, 

Fcrrea vox : ade^, et prinu lege littons urain: 

In nianibus trrric; non hic te carmine firiu 
Atque per uinbages el lunga exorsa teuebu. 

The poet then returns to the didactic strain. 

** Now is there not some reason to suppose that the whole of this 
apostrophe is transposed, and shoiiid have irnmediately followed 
the invocation of Bacchus^ Is not (his more natural? Do not the 
verses, as they now stand, interrupt the flow of the passage ? This 
conjecture appears to he countenanced in some measure by the 
beginning of the first Gcorgic. There, immediately after the invo- 
cation of the deities, Cxsar is apostrophised, and the didactic 
strain is then for the first time assumed. In the :hl (ieurgic also 
the Reminiscent suspects that the text has been tampep;d with. 
He requests his readers to peruse from the 48th lo the 1 23d verse, 
and then consider whether the thr^e last verses in the passage — 

Quamvis «a;pc fnga verson Ule egerit hostes, 

£t patnam Fpirum referai, furtesque Mycenas; 

Neptiinique ipsa deducat urigine geniein ; 

be not spurious, or should not be interpolated between the 62d 
and 63d verses. The Keniiniscciit would ask to what, if they are 
not thus interpolated, the word quamvis can I c referred P. 194. 

V. 1 John v, 7. Porson. 

Two Tracts are added to the second Part of the Hora Bihh- 
ett ' one, A Dissertation on a supposed general Council of Jews, 
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field at Ageda in iitr^many^ in l650 ; the other, An historical 
Account of the Controversy respecting the \ John v, 7» commonly 
called the Verse of the three Heavenly Witnesses. The Kjeniiiii:*- 
cent believes he has shown the fabulousness of the Council, and 
given an impartial account of ihJ controversy. The arguments 
against the authenticity of the verse are very strong; but the ad- 
mission of it into the confession of faith, presented by the Cat ho- 
lie bishops to Hunneric, the Vandal king, is an argument of weight 
ill its favor. The statement of it by the Reminiscent was allowed 
by Mr. Porson, the late learned adversary of the verse, to <leseivc 
attention : he promised the writer to reply to them.*' P. 


VI. CiiuiicH or St. GENrviiivr. at Paris; 
Goddess or Reason. 

•* The reader probably rerneiiibers tlie sans^culottic exliibitions, 
equally ridiculous and disgusting, of the (ioddess of lieason and 
the uncatholicising of the Calendar. These had been foreseen : 
when the tirst stone ot the inagiiificeiit Church of St. Genevieve at 
Paris, (not yet completed,) was laying, the following verses and 
Uuiislation of them were circulate(< : 

Tenipluni augusiuin, ingens, regina assurgit in iirbe; 

Urhc et |iaironii virgiiic cligna domus. 

Tarda nimis pietas ! vanos iiioliris lionorcs: 

Non sunt hac c<vptis tempura digna inis. 

Ante Deo in .summa q\mm templum eMnixeris iirbe, 

Impietas tciiiplis tullci ct urbe Dcuin ! 

I’aris ! siir la montagne iin saint Temple sVlcve; 

Temple, digne de loi, digne de (ienevjcvc. 

Tardive pi^'to ! d’lin vain '/b\e saisi, 

i*dris! pour ec projet qutl temps as tu cboisi ! 

Avant que uour ton Du n ce iiiunument s’acbiive/ 
l.’impictc cnez toi, d iminant en lout lieu, 

Des Temples, de res mum aura cliasse ton Dieu. 

P. 210, 


VII. Po RSON. 

^ The profound ami extensive classical knowledge of the late 
Mr. Porson is well known : his knowlc^lge also of algebra and 
geometry was respectable. He bad meditated a new Edition of 
Diophantus, and an illustration of it by the modem discoveries. 
A short time before be died, he gave the Reminiscent an algebraic 
problem, which, though not of the highest order, is certainly curious. 

Here the Reminiscent presumes to mentioti an observation 
made to him by a learned and iotelligent friend, on the subject of 
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punuing the study of the learned languages too far. For some 
time after the Reniinij»ceiit quitted College, lie continued smitten 
Hitli the love of Greek and Homan lore. • His friend remarkeil to 
him that it was a vain pursuit. * You and 1/ he said, ‘ arc willing 
t<» think that we understand tln^reiich language as well as we do 
our own : inos»l i^ontleuicn, who nave received a liberal education, 
do the same. Yet, h<»w little do anv of us feel the beauties of 
French poetry? Mow little arc we sensible of that indescribable 
charm of the verses of Racine, of which every Frenchyran talks IQ 
us with so much raplure ? Now if this he the ca-ie in respect to a 
language which vve hear spoken every day, and the writers in 
which are counlless, how much more must it be the case in respect 
to a dead language, w lu*re the writers, whom we possess, arc so 
few? The iitiiiost know lege, wliieli by tlie most persevering ap- 
plicatifui we ( an obtain ol the ii1erar\ merit of their eoiiiposilioiis, 
M) far at least as respects the beauties of their style, must be very 
limited.’ In tins observation there seems to be good sense; one of 
an iiiqiort somewhat Niniilar, and leading to a similar conclusion, 
was made to the Remiin-ceiil by iMr. l\»rson : — * i'be number of 
ancient writers,’ said tliut gentleman, ‘ which have reached us, is so 
small, that we cannot be judges of the expressions, or even of the 
words, appropriated to any particular style. Many, suited to the 
general style of Livy, would not be suited to that of J’acitus : of this 
we necessarily an*, in a great measure, insensible, and use them 
iiidiscnminately. I'liis must lie wTuiig; when, therefore, we write 
ill the Latin language, our slUe should bi* most unambitious; we 
sliould carefully avoid all fine words and expressions, we sliotild use 
the most obvious and most simple diction : beyond this, we should 
not aspire : if wc cannot present a resemblance, let u«» not exhibit 
a eancalure.’ It was a remark of Hoileaii that, it the French had 
become a dead language*, and few only of its ap|)rovcd writcTH bad 
survived it, a poet, who wished to describe a person gathering sand 
on the bank of a river, niiglit mention him, 

Sur la live (Jn tleiive aniassant de Tarbiie, 
and justify the line by producing from approved authors, every 
word it contained. * But now,’ b«4td Boileau, * the most ordinary 
writer kiiows that the expressions rive du Jlcuvc and amaasant de 
I'arhir, insnpporlably bad ; and would write sur le bord de la 
riviere^ and amaasant du sable.**' P. 291 . 

VVe may remark that Professor Person ha* uniformly follow- 
ed his own lule in practite; and this observal>on, as repcjiled by 
Mr. Butler, explains to us the reason of his having adopted so 
simple and unornamented a style in the composition of Ins notes. 


'Fhe foijo tying epigram on the ashes of a lover preserved in 
Vv)L. XXVIl. (7. .//. NO. 1.111. M 
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an hour-glassi is to be found among the epigrams of Jerome 
Amaltlieus, who florislied in the 1 6 th century: — 

** Perspicuo in i^itro pulvis qui dividit horas, 

Diim vagus angustiini ^.epe rccurrit iler, 

Olim erat Alcippiis, qui,/Callit lit vidit ocellos, 

Arsit, et est caeco factiis ab jgne ciiiis. 

Irrequiete ciuis! mihcros tcbtabcre ainantes^ 

More tuo, iiiilla posse qiiictc frui/’ 

Which has%cen thus tianslateci: — 

'' 'I'he dust that here divides the llight of time, 

And to and fro uith restless motion hies, 

Was once Aleippiis, in his youlh’s fond pmne, 

Keduced to aslu's by fair (.iaila s vyts. 

Poor restless dust! in thee liow sun; a list 
That hapless lose can nevt r hope foi rest.” 

'riie translators (vimparison of the l.idy^ e\es to a burning- 
glass consideial)l\ quickens the* raliirih) ad : as lor 

fancy, it may be likened to the saihu s ol)sei\ation, who, when 
drunk, mistook a beaiitilnl vvonian lor a moving light house. 

J )(ji H 1 1 ion of /t h it vnn / . 

Aleheinia est Ars sine Arte, 

Cujus seiie est Pars cum parte, 

Medium est strenue inentiri, 

Finis mendicalum ire. — (inndciilin^. 


A ronscicnlions Advoraic n'roie over his dooi 
Houis semper patet. 

A Tcnti, entsed the B and added a D ; it then •.load 
Donis sgmper patet. 

Motto for a Drynk :rd. 

Vivat in a*ternuni qui dut lujtii dulce Falernuni ; 

Qui inihi dut villum, mala passio torqueat ilium : 

Nulla salus lyrnphis, viiiuni tc posciniu.s omnes; 

Vina bibant homines, animalia cetera fontes. 

Absit ab humano gutture polus aqua). — Caudentius. 


Conj ugiuntf Ahiig ma . 

Sunt duo, quae duo sunt; et sunt dno qiix duo non sunt: 
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Episiola, Mnigma.. 

Destituor pedibus, vox est mihi nuUa; remoios 
Cogor adire tanieUi dictaque lerre, locos.-*— 


Gennafti cur ve races 

Si latet ill \iiio veruin, ut proverbia dicunt; 

Invenit veruin Saxo, vel iiiveniet. — Ibid. 

• • 

Imitiiti fly ufffirr particular circumstances. 
If wine iinlockh the niggard sou), 

Ne*er mind what lies are past: 

< Jive us anollicr foaming bowl, 

'I'lu' tiuth vmI) (»ut at last. 


f:PICiRAMMAT.\, KPITAPIIIA, VARIORUM. 
No. IV. 

Lectori. 

Sunt qui lectori longo fastidia libro 

Longa ferant : fas sit senbere pauca milii. 

Iste tameii potcrat, lector, liber cssc libcllus ; 
l^endere iiam versus, non numerare, decct. 

Li Ph t/llida. 

Phillis habet niaculas ; inaculas dum Phyllis liabebit. 
In coL’lo stabunt sidera pro maculis. ^ 

In duos f rat res. 

Una duos fratres tumuli rapit uma, duosque 
Una dies nasci vidic, et una mori. 

Cetiotaphium. 

Quis jacet hie r I^ullus ; nec quid, nisi marmor inane. 
Quamvis sis aliquid, tu quoque nulli/s cris. 


In Ambitiosum. 

Suroraa quid exoptas semper conscendcre f motUes 
Percutit excelsos fulmine dextra Jovis. 
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• Ad Conjugts. 

Die fideni, tibi server ; tuque marito. 

Sic VOS, sic vobis nielliiicatis, apes. 

'Natio Tragada est. 

Fclis, si uutrix narruvit vera, volebat 
IJiigue nidi quondam solicitarc tides. 
Audivere prociil mures; numerosqiu* canoios 
Mirata in saltus iiutio tota ruit: 

Siiilte, qiiippe udeo eoiiueda est siibdola felis, 
(Jt mures tragicas cogat obire vices. 

In Zdt/um, 

Mirandiim non est quod carpis, Zoilc, niign.s. 
Doderc nuda ranis sordidus ossa solet. 


Gutta opes. 

O milii si digito tremat, ct tremat imica siimmo 
Ciiitla! o si fluinmas mulceat una mens! 

Cut rat opuin quocunque volet levis uiida mearuni ; 
Una iniiii luec detiir gemmula, dives cro. 


The origin of the word Classic. 

A pud Graxos tempore adliuc Soloiiis, sexcenlis ante viilgarem 
aTum aiinis, libri erant ct paiici et rari, rt ni fere oratioiie car- 
mine et niimero ligata : docli, qui fuerant, homines, magis siio 
ipsi iiigenio, studio, CNperientia, qiiam librorum lectioue, exstite- 
rant. Dciiiceps aceedenle prosae scriptione, ulriufi..jue orationis 
scriptores indies prodierunt mtflli; et crcscentc paulutim legendi 
scribendique studio, jam Aristotelis ac 1 'euiostlienis, et omnino 
Alexandri Macedonis, icvo, tantus ferebutur librorum numerus, 
lit eoniiii cognitiu, interpretatio, Centura, peculiarem postularent 
doctrinam et quasi provineiam, quum Grammatici et Critici sibi 
vindicabant. Porro, Gnecis literis totam obtinentibus Asiam 
et Aigyplum' constitiiendis iiistruendiaque bibliothecis, cum 


* Qua' per Alcxiindrum rjusqiie successnres OrtTcis colonis frcqiienta- 
ta' sunt. Nam qui antea jam fueraot Grseci incolse in Sicilia, Italia, et 
maritima ora Asi®, Africre, Gallise, HispauKv, aiit aliis in regionibus, hos 
a nobis non excludi a cummunione Literarum, per se patet; nec nioneri 
necesse erat in ipsg libro. Haec annotatioiie roonemus, tironum causa. 
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diis niultis in locis, turn Aleximdrise et Pergami, invalescente 
<|uotidic scribentium numero, ingeos librorum cum muititudo 
turn varietas, obesse magis quam prodeSse bonis Literis et Elo- 
qiientise videbatur. Quod ut caverent detrimentum, duo summo 
ingenio et iniinita doctrina Critici, Aristophanes Byzantius^ et 
AristarcbiiSy centum fere et quinqiiaginta post Alexandri levum^ 
totidcmque ante iiostrani aerani annis, illani librorum multitudi- 
iiem certo numero circumscribendam duxerunt, et veluti censu 
agendo cujusque generis optimos quosque Script61*es in sues 
classes redegerunt, quibus inde Auctorum classicontm nomen 
additum est; quippequi soli justaeclassis aiictoritatem obtincrent, 
qua* tamquatn lex et norma bene scribendi valeret. Dau. Wyt- 
tenbacliii Opuscula^ &c. Tom. i. pp. f)5G-7. 


Reply to liOmroSy 

In the last No. of the Journal, p. SOo, this question is asked 
by a correspondent signed HOlflTOX : “ Where are the follow- 
ing words of Plutarch to be found ? ?ttov (reju-vov axovcrai 
yotfxtTri; AeyouoT/f, ^^Aveg, trv pol eatrt xu$yiyr}T^$ kou xa) 

^f^dittrxaXoj Twv xaXX/<rTcov xal SmrirMv r” 'Phe passage occurs in 
the tract entitled PufUKu IJapotyyeXfiarot, T. vi. p. 548, lid. 
Ueisk., wheic, however, the words are, **Avep, urap tri fjLOt, x. t. X. 
The inseition of this particle is necessary, because Plutarch’s 
words are founded upon those of Homer, 11. Z, 429. 'ExTog, 
uTap cru /xoi fO’cl Trar^p xcii woVvia pi^^rvip, *Hde xacr/yvijTOj, as will 
appear from citing the context : Si yavaix) w'avTa;^ofliv to 

atfjLOV (Tvyaycov, aicTrep al juifXiTTai, xai ^egwy auTo$ ey (reotoTw, /tx.rra- 
Si$ou xa) vpoo’hoLXiyoVf ^iXoug ainrj voi^y xat <rtfy^$ei; tmv Xoyoox 
rovf apiaroug' Trarrjp jutev yap etret avT^ xal froryia xa(rly^ 

vijTor <reffcvov, x. t. 7». From the vague manner in 

which the reference to Homer is introduced, it might be conjec- 
tured that ws or something similari had been omit- 

ted after xatriyvr^ros. 

Among the metrical lines collected from prose writers by the 
same ingenious correspondent, 1 believe that this from Demos- 
thenes, Olynth. I. 16. p« 10. Ed. Reisk. doe^ not appear: J^Xov. 
yap fOTi Toig ^OXjuvSioig, Srt, It is noticed by the Scholiast on 
Herniogenes, p. 386. cited by Reiskc on the passage: Tivig 
^ro^ix^r ififMTgoy rrjy (f. riva) xapLcoBlay exoAfcr^y* voKX.vg yow 
iraga re rep *I(roxgaTei xa) /xaXi<rra rep Ji}jbuo(rSayei XMySavoyrsif 

re xcu x^gia/ifiovg ia^uv gvpely ha r^ eyagjxoyioy (ruyfi^xijy raiv 
eic eviug iv rw Trgwrsp rm ’OXvvSiaxaiy* *Ji}Xoy yag iert roig 
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* 0 Xwii 9 iiy Srt (eat mvrus et pleoua senarias) iVDv ov irep\ ov 
V (heip fiipouf (babes aenarium postremo pede mutilatum) 
xtifivvivoucrtv* ov^ piiropcov xtvivviuo'oLvrm xal tfifASTpa Xeysty 
kirgiov yap tou itoXitixou xdyov to toioOtov, aXX’ otita^uSig cif /act^ov 
^patrfcuf. 

1 take this opportunity of conimciiting on a remark in the 
Notice of Elmsley’s Bacchae, Classical Journal, No. xlvi. p. 
407. ** Mr. E. quotes Oppiaii. Cyneg. iv. 2 (i(). Ugifjivav S’ 

tipetivi ciXnSi xa\ xktto^ igt^Tov. We are sorry that he did not 
take the opportunity of noting the false quantity in w hich 

we are unable to correct, except by reading xiaao^ re <reXiva r' 
spfirrov.’’ it is still farther to be regretted, that it should not 
have occurred to the learned writer of the Notice to consult 
Schneider’s edition, where the passage is thus coriected alter 
Broda'us : Ilpupivy^v S’ oipcr/ij SXmg xai xiaaog spsinov : or the note 
in Belin de Ballu’s edition : Quid sit i] a-eXivos ignoro. IJ bique 
regi TO (TeXivov, Apium, planta fiinebris, et niniime Bacclio con- 
veiiiena, etsi XtXivlrrig olvog celebretur. itaque SXtvog cum Bro- 
dtto oniiiino leg. censeo : ^ exmg cst 6 xXa^o; rij? u/xttsXou, yj afL- 
irtAo;. Dionysius Perieg. llo 7 . 6 ’ eXixirV re, ?roAy- 

ympLTcrrig r ixhoio : at in Oppiano lege, wpair^ t’ eXmg xal xto-edg 
iptwTOv/^ Prom this corrupt passage appears to have originated 
tlie introduction of the feminine subst. ixsXmg into llederic’s 
Lexicon, which is not acknowledged by Stephens or Schneider, 
and should be excluded from future editions. 

M. 


CLASSICAL CRITICISM. 


Ip the following remarks on the Iliad be thought interesting, 
they shall be continued. 

'ArpilSal rt xal aXXoi ivxvyifii , Amatol, — II. a, 17 - 
Cdwpcr renders the epithet ivxvYifnhg, well-boot cdy by gallant ; 
and the author of a prose translation of lioiuer, which has re- 
eeutly appeared, and which seems to be the w ork of no mean 
hand, renders it by well-armed^ an epithet which, though better 
accommodated to nioderu ears, widely deviates from the sense 
of the original; for it is an epithet which marked the Grecian 
chiefs as men of rank, in opposition to the body of the Greeks; 
^jiist as if an old English poet, in alludii^ to the Order of the 
Garter, should ciill gentlemen of that Urder, well-gartered 
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Eiij^libhmeii.’' 1 know not whether another pa^vage is to kt 
found in any Greek writer which recognises the boot of a certain 
form a& a budge of distinction : but tlie UoinanH had certainly 
copied it. For the boot with a crescent upon it was a mark of 
the Senatorial order. 

[jisu 'Apyog6roi\ os Apucroy 

KikKuv Ti ?adgijv, 'iWSoio T6 uvitrtrets* — U. «. "37. 

'I'iie paiticle is generully understood to mean might: but 
1 iiraiiitain that it is llie Hebrew iphuf witli*scarcely any 
change, and that it means splendor in this passage, for this sense 
is much moie appiopriate here and in many othef places of the 
I had. 'I’he above words were addressed to Apollo or the Sun. 
Hence tlic piopnei\ of atx'^ifSsfSrjxas, US he appears to surround the 
earth ; and it is moie characti iistic to say of that luminary, that 
he sin rounds the eiiilh with his lustre than that he goes round it 
with Ins might. In veise I H it means /he open Ugh/, in opposi- 
tion to ail (it/dmscade, wlune the comlialanls lay concealed ; yet 
the sense oi' J of titer cwu tluire is, however absurdly, annexed 
to the word. I'he honorable Achilles could give his friend 
Palrocins the caution /x»;S* ' Exropi 11. (t, 14, not to 

meet Hector in an open and direct encounter, though he seems 
not to have thought it inconsistent with honor, if he could, to stab 
him sideways or in the dark. It is not to be denied that 
may mean might ill/ or tcilli strength: because to one who judges 
from uppcarances, the light of die sun is his strength, it is this 
appearance that led the FsaUiiist to compare the sun to a bride- 
groom coming out of his chamber, and “ rejoicing us a strong 
man to run his race.’’ 

It is very remarkable tliat the import of the following passage 
should have been overlooked by all the commentators on Ho- 
mer : 

*ATgzlir}, vuv up,p,B itu^fjL’jtKoi^SiyTag oIm 

*A^ otTtQvo(j7T^(rziVy et xsv ^ivotrdv ye $yyoi/uiev.— II. a. SjO, 

The common acception of this passage supposes that Achilles 
is here recommending the necessity of abandoning altogether the 
enterprise against Troy, a !i;easiire at once inconsistent with his 
character and with the feelings of the wlmh* army. The action 
implied in avovoa-rria^iy is recommended as necessary to take 
place, after that implied in 7raAi/^7rAa;^9ey'x5 had been effected; 
that is, Achilles proposes to return after they had reached home. 
A verse of Virgil explains this. Omiiia ni repetant. jEneid. ii. 
175. On which Servius remarks that jt was usual in an enter- 
prise or expedition, if any difficulty, or any thing of a doubtful 
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nature occurred in th^ course of it, to return home and again 
consult the oracle, and then, if favorable, to repeat their course 
to the original place o# 'wstiiiation. The advice of Achilles 
then is to this effect f Let us, Atrides, trace our winding way 
back to Greece; aud hjj^viiig there consulted the oracle, again 
rcstinjc our position bmre IVoy.*' 

J. JONEiS. 


CAMBRIDGE TRIPOSES, for 1»23. 


Wk present our readers with a enriosity in literature, a 
sutirieul version of tlie late warlike Coiinril of Paris. 

i.ex cluiula men I t bl : ip^c rex jKKla^rostis. 

Nor will it he ditlirull to make out the ollu r worthies allud- 
ed to, VilliMc, Chateaubriand, Montmorency, 'ralleyrand, 
8cc, 


Tiiin miles trnmiiio positu tulit arma tiara, 

Ft niit ante iirarn siiinmi Jovis, ut vrtuJij^ !{(>>, 
<jni ilomini rtiltns leiuie t*t niiserabilo colium 
Prii'bel, ab ingratu jam tasiiditus aralro. — Juv. 


At. O Dcoruni qnirquid has amat tunes! 
Quid iste fert tuinultiis ? ingruit dirum 
lUiique iiuiriiiur! niille saL'viuiit voces, 
Hauctim querela^ raiicius sqpnnt dir^c : 
Audin’? rotaniin crescit horridus cltingor. 
Fremitus equaruni, et imminentis aiirigj' 
Concinna verba, dunr pavor piiellaris 
Ltigiibre plangit, et fenestra, aibvocto 
Qiiassata curru, tiniiit asp^ niit^ cariinm. 
lla'C ilia lux est, qua vorai Sena tores 
In Curiam litemquc Gallia; magnus 
Sanctissimusqiie Hector! O dies alba 
Nota notiuida ! per gravcni run turbam ; 
Juvat furentes principes, et insonas 
V idere buccas Rhetorum, juvat barba; 
Audirc nugas, et mco frui risu ! 

Adsiint in cede Priiicipcs : et in primis 
Vac i Hat cegcr anxiiisquc turbato 
Villela fronte; tardus auctor amentem 
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Cicrc ludtira, candidaque vagina 
Periculosos evocare mucrcMiei^. 

Adest sagacis Atalas graviaVMtus, 

Lauru decorus, senior, at levis semper 
Facctiarnin alumnus ct Camcmariim. 

Acrcdit ille, grande nomcn, ct'prisca 
Cclcbre faitia, qui repuLsus, et Mariis 
Discutore somiios irnpotens, vagi niiper 
(\irrus halM^nas liqiiit; et suo o<etn '• 
Frivalus abilit sese, el intus iratus 
Furiasque mussat, et siii faces belli. 

Jii.vtaqiie Vir, (|ui, (lalliie laborantis 
IVfeses(jue Fontil'exque, pertulit inultos 
C’aiitii.s tyraiiiios, ralluilqtie diversa 
MulrtTe fata, et pliiriiiio dolo pollens 
Inter proeellas sennit et nives tutus. 

Adcst et ipst! et, el(»qtii lac tiis, 

IMiseranda eoniiealnr, et tieinit totus ; 

Diitn Frincipissfe, diiniquc Principes cireum 
Guttun* nianmpie, quern fleeet, strepunt plausuni. 
Heu! piii<j;uis Uinlira! fulrnina et minas odit, 
Deinostlu'iienque Tiilliumqne niinbosum 
lllis roinittit, quus aniat favor vulgi, 

Quos Iannis ambit; ipse, jure divino, 

Hhesas susurrat gratias loqiielanirri, 

Qualesque mos est regiaiu loqui lingiiam. 

Viri, incoruui prima eura Cealloriiiii 
Grandes, gravcsque, lervidiqm^, caniquc, 

Duecs, Sopbista^, Rhetores, quibusciinque 
Rex sum, lionorum gratia Britannorurn, 

Favctc iiuguis — et favere sunt promt!, 

Nam suavius quid regi|^ soiiat lingua? 

Ilia atra Pcstis, ilia Corsicae feliris, 

Jlle impiorum pcssimus tyrannorum; 

Solitus supcrbos frigore et nivis mole 
Transire iiiontes, tiirpis, ct pios reges 
Inusitato concitarc clangorc, — 

Solitus caterv^s territare Plebeias, 

Dum perque vicos perque Martiiuu Campum 
Frajnis furores flecteret Caballinos, — 

Boarc solitus, aerea; tub® ritu, 

Aquilas, trop®a, sanguincm, truces cnscs, — 

Per omne solitus fas iiefasc|Oc dementer 
Discurrere, raperc, furerc, O pudgr Divum! — 
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Mei c(. me uni lu^ terror iste ?iub terru 
Jacet taeei(|iie : — lurida^ rupi::; 

'raiulem alli^atusf criniinum luens pueiias. 
Qua si^tnper uiida c(jeruliim claret vineluni, 
Seiii[>(‘i que biiiie vellercnt jc^eur pestes, 

ciiissus Acir, iiule cras.sior (Justus — 
Morusus, cc^cr, ^arrulus, mciuiu \iiiis, 

On iiiiaua jaui latcscit iu spoiuliq 
litla euprc'Ssu t< etus, mule sopiluiu 
!Nulla iniprohui mil \uta, luillus armoriiiii 
I'Va^ur nulla <*ura eiTilumiin. 

Krgo alnia V irlus, c!ri;o l*a\, e( anti((uus 
(>r(l<» li iiiclel, i‘rj;o Cuiia* ct Teiupli 

V o\ in>la inmicins inical J^uclus, 

IMunm’seit ilermii Suleus, et Sacenloles, 
Ilunor<|U(' en fant Uejj^is, et C'lieullunini. 

“ \( hen! senuium nuhilis linnet cc»‘lum, 
lnlen[iu‘ lluiws, 1*4 joeu^, spiral 

Sonuni pnu ellii ! ier% iiU)S ilu ioutiu 

V ideo liiaiiilhis. qui per arv.i [u r((ui‘ iiibes 
Intanda uiuimuUir^ anna elainantes 

ICt jiiiM IjiluTlatis^ et <lunuun tiitaiu^ 
fie;»ein, li(leiuqii<\ et qiiietjuid oia (fallurum 
liiipleMl oliin, i-uiii i ruor iiiei liMlris 
CrucU le saiu (is imbuil solum j^utt^^. 

Idcuii lesur^it liorroi ! oeeUlil \ irtus 
I nominal a iiiortc, sub rosa nemo 

iainlileoi ’ ort^ niussat, uei idit totiiiu 
“ JubibiteJ’ totum ina'lerit “ Paler iioster/' 
Caepilus piorum pru*terit tla<!:eUoriiiu. 

Ipse inler anna Vir ^reiris, eaput sanctum, 
Phry**io Lon* tti resins, colo pollens. 

Pallet paNetcpie, jussus ort‘ divino 
Plebeia dieerc, ot novas pali le^t^s. 

Al eja! restat Ullor! irruil veloK 
Vindiela, noslrtv rile I’ulta vl*tUvi 
Pietas verenda sic jubet, jubeut mores, 
tiermania'qiie ilux, el ille Russorum 
Pius linperator, Omuipolens Alexandcr- 
Kr^o ite fortes, ite corda Gallonun 
Robusta, jierquc rupis aaperos colles 
Aiio’ustiasquc, irisiiumquc S\lvarum 
(Graves tenobras pollite trepidos hosics, 
Ju'^uUUe, verberate! — Concitate, oro. 
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Fuses t'acesque, spenique divitis luuriis 
Ij^nesquc cassidasqiie, ct Gloria* voccin, 
Deos Dcasque, et quicqiiid i&ter iimbrosos 
Xemoriim recesstis rustica* caiuint iMusir. 
lUinaiii per anna (ialliri <M»nies l)elli 
Titubarc poss<*ni, dexu^racpie ^euiniatiiin 
Vibrare ierruin, lorlilcrq\ie coinmissam 
Pii^iiaiii vidert', inilites, equos, ])lnmas ! 

“ Obstaiit iniifua Fabi ! sed pret'or vobis 
I’ericiila inter, ilU* Sanctior Sanctis 
Velit t’avere laido\ic»!s, et si<^:tiis 
Adsit patronus, (|ua* pins 1‘eret Priiua'ps, 
V'eiissinu-qiu* viseere e nieo nutus.” 

Finein loqiiendi I’eeit ; hie pins Fiiiiceps 
V't'iissiineqiie viseere re^io iiatiis, 

Fcllieula putris, totus inteiifer nu)ri>us, 
Capidinn, tuen^ at cM'lia, notuli b(dle 
l)ij;it<> prehiaulit ; inde paliuit, tafiqiuun 
Adesset ipsi Cuiuc et throiio H<*<»is 
Cum luste I'uribusquc barbariis Mina. 

At o Maeliaon, tuque doctior Fiiwbe, 
Ados to tota e<ipia la^eiiaruin. 

In niorionein, si placet, euronatuin ; 

Ciii Fata pifebeiit patrio Irui seeptro. 

Fit ^ercre vestom non, ut ante, donatam, 
Veiiicpie e-urni nun, ut ante*, eonducto. 

Ft llectere genua, c't voiare penliecs. 

Ft esse incnsis i'abulain Parisinis, 

Ft do Theatris cumulisquc Sanetisquo 
Farguni xSiliil garrirc ; dum jocos nectit, 
Avunculique regium pavet veiilrern, 
Avuncidiquc regiuni capit incfituui 
Ilia alta proles, illc tot dju votis 
Quaesitus infans, illc parvus yFneas, 

Qui jam tumcscit, et ryrannus incodit, 
Sceptrurnque poscit, et I’eras Irahit rugas, 
Ft pultibusque laudibusque nutritur. 

Morum lid«lis arbiter, jirobus judex, 
Hispanitcquc terror, ct Dei Vimiex, 

Ha!c inter, aegro desipit seuex aevo; 
Totosque pinguis, pulcher, et pater geiitis, 

Optatus"’ audit, et peribit Optatus. 
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Instar veris enim vultus ubi tuus 
AflTiilsit pnpulOf gratior it dies, 

£t soles melius nitent. — H or. 


Non fera bella cano^ non f^andi carmine Martem 
Dicerc ferventem medio certaminc Conor; 

At mcmorarc virum Tamesis qiii nuper ab ora, 
Ccelicolum diictn, Borcalia regna petivit. 

Musa, mihi faveas elemens, ncc linquere sedem 
Castaliam dubites ; tecum lit pra^conia laudis 
Tollam, dum versu regalia facta cclebro. 

Purpiireis invecta rotis Tithonia conjux 
Lumine jam primo noctis summovorat umbras : 

En ! littus populi conferta corona freqiientat, 

Applansu rcboant mixto palatia cadi, 

J unique per Occani tractus volat auroa puppis. 

“ Princeps care, vale ! vultu Fortuna sereno 
Te faveat, rclcratque doniiim mox alit(3 dextro.” 

Tulia vota ferunt homines; ‘‘ Tuque, ^Eolc pra'ceps, 

Da facilcin cursura, neque faustis abnue captis; 

Vos, o Nereides, magnum dcducite Regem/' 
llaud mora — ca^rulcus pelagi pater ciuicat alto 
Giirgite, sumniissosque jiibet rcqiiicscerc iluctus ; 

Nutu compositus dormit sine murmurc ponlus. 

Fortibus interea JScotis fovet anxia eorda 
Magnauimum ]mtriie patrcni spes beta videndi. 

Cecropiio veluti voliicres acstate sereiia 
Floribus in summis coeunt, aut aginine denso 
Insidunt ripis fluvii tractimque susurrant: — 

Sic confusu cohors hominum glomeratur ab omni 
Parte Caledonia?, stipataque littora cingit. 

Suspense trepidant mentes, vox faucibus ha3rct 
Aut dubius crepitat sermo, lenesque snsurri. 

Eminus at tandem spatiosa volumina fumi 
Adventum pandunt classis ; pennara per urbem 
Fania ruit, reboant Letha? clamore reccssus : 

** Gkorgius instat ovans!” — prora nunc anchora mordax 
Dejicitur, puppis stat littore ; turribus altis 
Ailumlus aetherei sonitiis fragor intonat ingens. 

Versibus O si fas regem depingere dignis 
Gestantem veteris frondes insignia gentis : 

Necnon innumeram tnrbam (mirabile visu) 

Ordine dispositam, cristas, vcxillaque, (signa 
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Bellica, non Scotis belli portenta beati« !) 
iEthcra castcllum sublimi verticc scandens 
A spice, cui turris latam supereminel urbem — 

Urf)cm qua? domibus cdsis sedet altora Roma ! 

Audin^ ut Arctoum littus sonat ? audin* lit omnes 
** Vivat Rex !*’ orant, itcriiinque iterumquc Iremcntes? 

Interea princeps (acita dulccdine mentis 
liaetus^ vix animo verbis sua gaudia fundit : 

** Snepe mihi jam Fania volans pervenit ad aurifk 
l)e veteri gentis pictato fideijne tenaci ; 

Rcsqne vinim gestae quos crebro Martc foroccs 
Emisit regio venerandaque vulncra passes, 

Dcvinxerc mihi Scotos in fcederc amoris. 

Sacros pontilicos, et Phadm digna lociitos 
Terra Ca1edonia3 geniiit gignitquo, — Britannis 
Immortalc decus lerrasque exemplar in omnes! 
Gralulor antiquum vestrai florescere honorem 
Stirpis, Dii faciant nullo marcescai in {cvo!” 

Talibus exultat dictis dementia Regis. 

Pallida jamque niit celsa^ nox mccnibus urbis 
Kaudquaquam lucis victrix ; ars a^imila matrein 
Naturam superat; solum micat aethere sidiis 
(leoririum, at in terra collucent sidera centum. 

Cur lusus meinorcm varies, convivia Imta, 

Instructos pedites, clara5 spectacula turmae? 

Tempus deticcret rapidum mihi carmine magno 
Dicenti fortes animos ct pectora fida 
Qua3 ciet adventus Regis ; inagis apta sonoris 
Ista tusB Adibus citharse, divine Poeta, 

Marmionis vates, patriae decus omne per aeviim ! 
Scotia inccsta suum tandem descendere in undas . 
Aspicit occiduum Solem, regipnibus Austri 
Orturum, ut radiis Anglorum prata serenet. 

Salve sceptra gerens! Regum Rex oplime, salve! 
Anglia te reducem communi voce salutat, 

Tc, sicut patrem proles, gratulatun—adcsto 
Qua vocet officium regale et vota tuorum. 

Terminat haudquaqupm regni noraenque decusquo 
Londini splendor ; Regem te vindicat Alma 
Mater, et invitat placidum hie quoque v\sere gnatos; 
Orat ne, princeps, proprium indigneris honorem, 

Nec vultu sylvas Academi ornarc recuses. 

Tc vaga Musa vocat — Camus pater ipse profundo 
Tc vocat ex alveo leni se niarmurc tollens. 
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(leiiuo iccogiiitaiii, reeensita, l\<'. ike. ab ICvi r. \ an l)cr 11 ought; 
editio nova, recogiiitu el enu nd. a Jtidsli D’Allemand. 2 vol. 
8vo. Londini, 1822. 

Dion, Ltiiigiiii de sublimitule^ Cir. et La(. demio leccnsuit ot 
anirnadv. viitinim doel. aliistjint sub.sidns instru\it Benj. W'oisLc. 
8\o. Londini. I8C0. 

An elegant reprint ol We isKe'^s edition. Uiieler the te \t‘« (for the Latin 
is placed opposne to the ( Jieek), are the notes of 'l oop, Rnhnken, Morns, 
Jo. G. Stcinhcdiii'-, anel the Kdiior’s. The original Kdiiioii was ftiiished 
by B, G. WV/sAe, son of the Lditor, who died during its progress through 
tlic press. Tlie: volume C(»m;nenres with the Kdiiur’s and 'lonp’s prefaces, 
accounts of the Mss. and Koitions, Kuhiiken’s dissertation, and an *• epis- 
tola,” .somewhat long, of (\ A. Hoelligcr, “ deanagiypho in (rtiiilc Longini 
arrea tabella cxscrij>to.” Weiskc w^s a.ssi«^ted in his work by Hast, Del 
Furia, and 11. Amatms of the Viitiran, whose disputation, “ de aiictore 
libri n. T.” is omitted in ibis reprint. Rut ed ibis and siinildr omissions 
some notice should have been given m a preface, as a purchaser would 
eNpect to find all the. contents of VVeiske’.s edition in what appears to be 
Its reprint. 

We have just received Jiiforni.ition on the Mibjecl of the follow- 

iog valuable collection, which we harden to lay before our 

readers, in detail. 

Professor Gail of Paris has lately publish^ d — 1. Xlnofiion, 
with the Greek text, and I..atiii and French version. An Atla.s 
of M maps, S3 specimens of manu.soipts, and 48 prints. 10 
vols. in 4to. sewed, 180 francs. *^1 he same, on fine paper, hot- 
pressed, impressions of the plates before fhey are lettered ; .^50 
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fr.on com. paper, andJOO fr. on fine paper.— >2. TnocydideSi 
in Greek and with 2 vela, of historical and critical obser- 

vations; 10 vols. 4to. noW sewed in six, 82 fr.; on fine paper, 
IfiO fr. ill 8vo. Greek, l^tin, and French, 8 vols. 50 fr. — 3. 
Hekodotus, the Greek text, with historical and critical obser- 
vations, and 10 beautiful plates; 2 vols. 4to. 50 fr., fine paper 
150 fr. 'rhe price of this work, if sold separately, on wove 
paper, is 250 fr. — 4. Thkochitus, Greek, Latin, and French, 
2 vols. with '10 plates, .30 fr. The .same, with impressions of 
the plates before lettering, M fr.— -5. The Loves of Ukro and 
I..EANi)Ki<, Circck, Latin, and French, 5 fr. — 0. Anacreon, 
Greek, Latin, and l^cncli, I vol. 4to. on wove paper, stitched, 
15 fr. — Persons taking the entire collection previous to the 1st 
Oct. 1823, W'iJI be charged only 73>0 fr. ; and that term will be 
extended four nionth.s later in favor of persons abroad. No 
more than 40 complete copies of the collection on fine paper 
have been printed. 

PUEPARlNt; FOR THE PRESS. 

Mr. John Mitchell, IL N. has ready for the press a Gram- 
matical Parallel of the' Classic and Modern Greek Languages, 
evincing their close affinity. 

Lfi Morale et la Politique d^Aiislote^ traduites du Grec par 
M. Thu ROT, I’rofes.seur au College Royal de France et ^ la 
Faciilte (les Lettres de Paris. 

Puosvf.cix'8. — Lcs denx Traiies, dont nous annon^ons une nouvcile 
traduction, sont cotnptes parmi les oiivrages les plus parfuits ct Ics plus 
impurtants, qui nons resteiit d’Aristote. Ce Plulo.S{iplie, regardant la 
morale ct la politique comme deux sciences insrparahles, on pliitot comme 
les parties d'nne seule ct niCine silence, quM cunsidcrait, avec raison, 
<;uin;ne la plus necessairc an bonhenr des homines, parait en avoir fait 
robjot de rcUide ct des meditations de presque toute sa vie. Le savant 
et respectable docteur Coray, dont Ics nomoreux travaux ml etc sans 
cesse consacr^'s a I’instruction et a I’ufilile des Grecs, sc , com patriot e.s, 
a public a Pans, dans le cours des deux d»'rni6res ann^-es, des edi- 
tions de ces deux Traites; il en a rcproduii le textc avec toute la 
correction, qu'un pnnvait attendre de pares coiinaissances dans 
la langue ct dans la littiVaturc Grecques, dc cette critique judicieuse et 
profonde, qui, depiits long-temps, I’a place au premier rang parmi ceux 

?ni, dans toute I’Europe, ciilti vent avec le plus de succ^s cc genre d'etudes. 

1 a joint au textc d’Arisiote des commentaires destines ^ 6claircir les 
pensees de Tauteur, et des discours preliniinaires, adresses a ses compa- 
triotes, les plus sages conscils, les sentiments les plus nobles et les plus 
ffdncreux, s'unissenta I’amour le plus ardent pour sa malheureiise patrie. 
C’est sur cette Edition Grecque de M. Coray, qu’a etc entreprise ct exe- 
cut6e la traduction que Ton se propose de pnblier. Les u^gociants oii 
habitants les plus aiscs de I'llc de Scio, desirant de concourir, autant qn’i! 
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^taiten cux, a la propagation des lettres et des con naissances utiles, parmi 
lea Grecs, avaient consacre, (avant Tepoque du d^sastre 6pouvantable, 
qui a coDSomm^ leiir ruine,) des sommes assez cousid6rables a la publi- 
cation des meilleiirs ouvrages de i’aiiliqtiiie. ^*est ce fends, qui a servi, 
entre aiitres, a riinpression des deux Trait^s d’Aristote, publios par le 
docteur Coray. UEurope savante recueille aujourd'hui le fruit des sacri- 
fices de ces hommes gcridrcux. Mais, pour eux, victitues d*utie barbarie 
presque sans example, la pliipart ont 6i6 massacres dans ces champs, que 
fccondait et qu’embellissail leur active Industrie; ilsontvu leurs femmes, 
Jeur hlles, leur enfant^, ou egorges avec eux, ou reserves ^ une servitude 
cent fois plus affrciise que la mort: le petit nomhre de cetix. qui ont pu 
echapper au fer des (croces Musulmans, traine dans I'exil, et au milieu 
des privations de tout genre, une existence, dont le souvenir du passe et 
la perspective dc Tavenir aggravent a chaque instant les douleurs. Qui 
ne vouurait puuvoir soulager au tnoins quelques-unsde ceux, qui souffreut 
une infortune si cruclle cl si peu mbriiec? Le produit dc Tedition Fraii- 
^aisc des deux important s ouvrages, dont la reimpression est due au zelo 
des nialheureux Sciotrs, sera consacr^* a ccl objet. 11 etait juste ct natu- 
re!, que le service, quMs ont rendu aux lettres et ^ la pliilusophie, 4 
Tepoque dc leur prosperiie, attirat sur eux, lians lea jours du mallieiir, ia 
sympathie ct ririitrot des hommes, qui ne sont pas 6trangers au senti- 
ment de riiumaniit et il ramour des ielires, C'cst done a ccux-ci, que 
s’adressc la traduction, qul^a etre publice. Kile se composera dc deux 
volumes in 8vo, impnincs avec soia par MM. Firiiiin Didot, et orn^s 
des gravures bu bustc et d’une statue d*Anstote, d^apres rantique. 
Chaque volume, avec les Distours preliiimidires, les Notes etc., u6ces- 
saire d la parlaite intelligence du texic, coiitiencfra environ 600 nages. Le 
premier volume, (la Mttrak,) paraitraa ia fin du mois dc Jutn dccclte an- 
ii6c; et le deuxibmc volume, ( la FolUtgue,) a la fmdiiniois d'Oclobre sui- 
vant. Le prix dc chaque volume sera de 10 fr. en papier fin satinc, et de 
QO fr. cn papier vclin. Quelqucsexemplaires seront iir^s sur grand papier 
veim, pnx 30 fr. On publiera a la fin de chaque volume la Tistedes sou- 
senpteurs, avec 1’ indication du norobre d'cxemplaires, pour lequcl ils au- 
ront souscrit, ct Ton fera connaitre la quotite des sommes reyucs etl’em- 
uloi, qui cn aura etc fait. On reccvracgalement les simples engagements, 
ia nioitie, ou la totalitt^' du prix de la souscription. 

Mr. Richardson of Cornhill has in the press, and ready for 
immediate publication, an English Translation of the* Giilistan 
of Sadi from the Persian text vof Gentius, together with an 
interesting Essay on the Life and Genius of Sadi ; dedicated, 
with their Special Permission^ to the Chairman, Deputy Chair- 
man and Directors of the Honorable East-liidia Company ; 
being chiefly intended for the use of the Students at their 
Colleges. By James Ross, Esquire, late of the Bengal Esta- 
blishment, and known in this Journal under the assumed name of 
Gulchio. 

Just published, No. XX. of Stephens* Greek Thesau- 
ms . — ^'Fhe copies of deceased Subscribers may be had at 

VOL. XXVII. Cl. Jl. NO. LIU. N 
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lA 5s. Small, and Q/. 12s. 6^/. Large Paper. The price will 
be soon raised to W. 7-^. Small, and 2/. 15s. Large. Sub- 
scribers always remain pt the price at which they originally enter, 
^los. I. to XX. contain above 12,000 words omitted by Ste- 
THiiNs. Total Subscribers, l^arge and Small, 1080. The 
copies printed arc strictly limited to the number of Subscribers. 
T'he woik will be certainly comprised in 30 Nos., or all above 
given rails; and will be completed uitliin 3 years. No. XXI. 
will be published on the 20lh of Apid. 

Ddphin and Variorum Clashes, Nos. XLVlI.and XLVIll- 
containing MarliuL — 'I’lie price is I/. Is. each Part, Large Pa- 
per double ; and as very few' copies remain on hand, the prices 
will hereafter be increased. Subscribers always remain at the 
Price at which they originally enter. Present Subscription, 970 
large and small. — N. B. As it may not be so convenient to some 
new Subscribers to purchase at once the whole 48 Nos. now 
published, the Kditor will accommodate such by delivering 2 or 
h Nos. monthly, till the arrears are caught up. On the same 
plan SiKVHENb’ Okeeic Tuns a nuns may be subscribed 
for. 

Select British Divines, No. XXV. (continued in Montlily 
Nos.) neatly printed in duod. and hot-pressed, l^rice 2s. ()d. 
Edited by the llev. C. Buaulby. Containing, w'ith Nos. XXI. 
XXII, XXIII. and XXIV., Horne’s Commentary on 
the Psalms. Or in 2 Vols. duod. 12s. (irf. 

After II ORNE will succeed Hall, Hotkins, Doddridge, 
Watts, Baxter, &c. 

Each Author may be had separately. 

Nos. Land II. contain Beveridge’s Private Thoughts; 
with a Portrait. — No. III. Leighton’s Theological Lectures; 
with a Portrait. — No. IV. Leighton’s Erpositora Lectures. 
— Nos. V, VI. VII. Leioh'con’s Commentary oa St. Peter, 
— Nos. Vlll. IX. Leighton’s Sermons.-^^os. X. XL 
XIL Henry’s T/flcAs; with a Portrait.— Nos. XIII. XIV. 
XV. Pearson’s Exposition of the C^eed. — Nos. XVI. and 
XV 11. El A V el’s Husbandry Spiritualized, Navigation Spirit^ 
ualized, Causes and Cure of Mental Errors, Rise and Growth 
of Antinomian Errors. — Nos. XVUI. XIX. and XX. 
Elavel’s Saint Indeed, Touchstone of Sincerity, Divine 
Conduct, Balm of the Covenant, Token for Mourners. 

This Work will consist of a uniform Reprint of all the most 
valuable Pieces in Devotional and Practical Divinity. 
Tlie authors, from whose writings they will be selected, are 
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those wlio have either been consistent qieinbcrs of the Esta- 
blislicd Church, or whose sentiments have been in strict accord- 
nnce with the general tenor of its Liturgy and Articles. VViili 
this object in view, the Pieces will occasionally be taken from 
those Divines, wlio were the ornaments of the Church in the 
century preceding the last. 

A Biographical Sketch of each Author is given, and in some 
instances a Portrait. 

•• 

Mr. V^alpy has just completed the reprint of his edition of 
Jh'oticrs Tacitus^ pr. (i/. lO.s. 4 Vols. Octavo. 


Mr. I^rieslley is now engaged in reprinting at Mr. Valpy's 
press, an edition of Iltuuk's Thiicifdidca in Vols. Oct.: for 
an account of which see our last No. 

Mr. Priestley has also in the same press, a new edition of 
I de Idiot isrnis, in one Vol. Oct. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

We liavc received two articles, English and Latin, on 1 Cor. 
c. xi, V. 10 . which shall be attended to in a future Number. 

Critical Observations on some Latin Authors in our next. 

If Etonensis will expand bis article in a manner worthy of bis 
subject, w'c shall readily insert it. 

We wish A. would call on us«nd explain his intentions. 

In our next we shall insert Writings of Claudian — Arithmetic 
of the Holj/ Scriptures — Pyramids — Slc. &c. 

In our next wc shall also give notices of Gail’s Thucydides, 
Photii Lexicon, 8cc. 
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This day was published, price sewed, 

LACKINGTON’S CATALOGUE, Part II. 

THK SECOND IMRT of a CATALOGUE of tlie 
most Extensive Stock of New and Second-hand 
Books on Sale in this Country; containing the Classes, Divi- 
nity and l^'clesiastical History; Sermons, Discourses and Lec- 
tures; Libri Theplogici Miscellaiiei ; Dictionaries, Grammars, 
Bibliography, and Critical Works in all Languages; Greek and 
Latin Classics, Translations of the Classics, Historic! Aiuiqui- 
tates et Miscollariei, Oriental and Saxon Literature, Coins and 
Medals, &c. 8cc. offered to the Public at moderate Prices, by 
Harding, Mayor, & Lepard, 
(Lackington’s) Finsbury Square, London. 
Libraries, and small Collections of iiooks, purchased or 
exchanged, on liberal Terms. 


This day is published, price 5$. neatly half- bound, 

THE second edition OF 

CONVERSATIONS ON ENGLISH GRAMMAR; 

In a Series of Familiar and Entertaining Dialogues between a 
Mother and her Daughters; in which the various Rules of 
Grammar are introduced and explained in a manner calculated 
to excite the attention of Children, and at the same time to 
convey to their minds a clear and comprehensive idea of the 
general principles of Language. Adapted to the use of Esta-- 
hihhmenis for Young Ladies, as ftell as to Private luition, 
and to Preparatory Schools for Young Gentlemen, 

By Mrs. WILLIAMS. 

Printed for Harding, Mayor and Lepard, Finsbury Sq. 


To Masters of Gramma^i Schools, Academies, and 
Private Teachers. 

This day is published, and delivered gratis, by Harding, 
Mayor and Lepard, Fin<*l»ury Square, 

A CATALOGUE OF DICTIONARIES, 

Grammars, Greek and Latin Classics, and other 
school books, newly a*^rranced; 

Together witli a selection of the best works, adapted to the 
Improvement and Recreation of Young Persons, with the Prices 
affixed. 

A very liberal allowance to Masters of Academies and Teachers. 


END OF NO. Llll. 
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CRITICAL OBSERVATIONS ON SOME 
LATIN AUTHORS. 


Youu learned correspondent in No. .30. Art. v., after giving 
Spalding's excellent observations on the difference between nor* 
^olunif and nm modof and the use of the latter phrase as equi* 
valent to non dicam^ observes : ** It is well known by learned 
men, that non modo^ put elliptically for nonmodo non, is a phrase 
tollowed by sed ne quidem/' 

Both Clarke and Davis ad Cms. BeLGul. if. 17. et viii. 
flS. have observed, that it is usual with good authors to omit 
the second non : but neither they nor Perizonius seem to have 
remarked the principle on which the phraseology proceeds. 
There are three examples of the omission, as it is called, of the 
second non in Caesar's Commentaries, B. U, ii. 17. : effece- 
rant iit instar muri has sepes munimenta pneberent ; quo non 
ntodo intrari, sed ne perspici quideni posset." — lb. iii. 4. ac 
non modo defesso excedendi ex pugoa, sed ne saucio quideni 
ejiis loci, ubi constiterat, relinquendi, ac sui rccipiendi, facultas 
dabalur." — (A. Hirtii B. G.) viii. 33. effugere non mddo cqui- 
tutiiiD, sed ne legiones quidem ppssent." Yet Ciesar says^ JB. 
G. 1 . 16. *'nam propter frigora — non modo frumenta in agris 
niatura non eraut,sed ne pabuli quidem satis magnacopiasup- 
petebat." Livy in like manner gives examples of both phrases. 
1 . 40. ^^advenam non modo civk&e, sed ne Italicsa quidem stir- 
pis." — V. 38. ** nonmodo non tentato certamine, sed ne clamore 
quidem reddito." 

It appears tome, thattliis difference of phrai^e is fiot accidental, 
that a second non would be inadmissible, wheie tbe authors have 
written simply non modo, and that it is essential to their mean* 
ing, where they have written nan mode non* The reason of tbe 
difference 1 think is this : in tbe former case the negative of the 
HTOTid clause, sed ne quidem, is applied to a verb or word 
VOL. XXVII. a Jl. NO. LIV. O 
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Oh Inch the meaning of the first danse also depends, and theri^ 
fore a second negative in tiie first clause would be redundant. 
It is easy to preserve this effect in the translation : The hedge 
was INCAPABLE not only of being entered, but even of being 
seen through or turning it actively, ** not only to enter the 
hedge, but even to see through it was impossible” — Not 
only to the tired of leaving the battle, but even to the wounded 
of retiring no opportunity was given ” — ** Not only to escape 
the horse. But even the legions, would be impossible A 
stranger, WITHOUT ))rctensian, not only to Roman, but even 
, to Italian extraction.” A second non in the first clause of these 
sentences, would be as great a solecism in Latin, as it would 
be in English, to say, “ Not only not to enter the hedge, 
but even to see through it was IM possi blp..” 

But in the sentences where the authors have written mn modo 
non, the phrase in the second clause being varied, and there 
being no word common to both clauses, the second non is essen- 
tial to their meaning, h would have been no less absurd in 
Ctesar to have said, non rnodo frumeiua in agris matura cranf, 
sed lie pabiiii qiiidein satis mngna copin suppetebat,” than it 
would be in English, Nut only w*ere the crops in the fields 
ripe, but there w'us not even forage to be had.” 

By the w'ay, the Italians use non eke exactly in the same way 
as their ancestors used their non modo, as equivalent to non 
dicam, Spero Irovar pietA non che perdono.” Petrarch. Son. 
j. Examples occur very frequently both in poets and prose 
writers. 

It is with more diffidence that 1 bring forward the next remark, 
as I am aware that 1 am contending for a very uncommon use 
of a compound. I am, however, satisfied, that Caesar does so 
use it. At ail events, the sub^itution adopted by many editors, 
appears to me infinitely more intolerable. B. (i. ill. J4. 

Una erat magiio usui res prasparata a uostm, falces praeacutae, 
iiisertaeaffixseque longuriis, non absimili forma muralium falcium. 
His quum funes, qui antennas ad malos oistinedant, com- 
prehensi adductique erant, navigio remis incitato, prserumpeban- 
tiir : quibiis absetssis, antennae necessarip concidebant,” &c. 

So 1 restore the reading instead of destjnabant. This 
word, I think, has been substituted by copyists and editors who 
did not understand Caesar^ use of distinebant. 

How was it possible, 1 ask, that the hook in the hands of the 
Roman soldier could lay hold of the rope which attached the 
yard to the mast P . The case was plainly this. The rope, or 
halyard, which was fastened to the yard, passed through a block. 
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or hole at the maat'bead : the mariners means of it drew np 
the yard to the mast-head^ and then made the rope fast on deck 
at the tfide, or gunwale of the eessel/and' consequently within 
reach of the Roman hooks. Now, says Csesar, the ropes were 
laid hold of, qui antennas ad males dhlinebant^ h. e. qui aiiten* 
nas ad malos tenebant a parte dhtantey which kept or held the 
yards to the masts at the farther ends of the ropes, at a distance 
from the f)Iace where they were laid hold of. The word diUu 
nebant seems thus to explain a matter which might otherwise 
have been unintelligible, or might have even appeared incre- 
dible. 

The same seems to be the meaning of this compound in two 
other passages. B. G. iv. 17. H»c utraque [tigna bina] in- 
super bipedalibus trabibus (quantum eortim tiguorum junctura 
distabat) binis utrimque hbulis ab extrema parte distineban- 
TOR ; qtiibiis DiscL0sis,atque in contrariam parteiti revinctis, 
tanta erat operis firmitiido, &c.” Here, also, Davis would have 
destinahantnr ; but Oudeiidorp retains distinebantury observing, 
Imnio distineH non esse mutandum patet e sequentibus disclueii 
ct revinctis^ per quae se ipse explicat Cajsar. Here 1 say the 
meaning of distinebantur is the same withjhat contended for in the 
former passage : These two opposite pairs of piles, again, 
were, by beams two feet square in thickness (answering to the 
interval in the pair of piles) which were let in between them 
(and fastened) with double braces, kept firm in thbie 
SEPARATE PLACES at each end of the beam; and the piles 
being thus separately fixed and bound to the opposite 
ends of the beam, such was the firmness of the work, &c.” Here 
it may be contended, that distinebanUtr and disclusis signify 
merely, that the piles were held asunder by the beam. But is 
this the author’s object ? was such the use of the beam* i was it 
not to connect and hold firm at its opposite ends each pair of 
piles ? 

The other passage, to which 1 allude, is B. G. vii. 22. At 
the siege of Avaricum, he says, the Gauls showed great inge- 
nuity in counteracting the efforts of the Romans : “ Nam et 
laqueis falces avertebant, quas quum distin o erant, tormen- 
tis introrsus reducebant, &c.” that is, when the Romans ad- 
vanced their mural falces to tear out the st ones from the wall, 
the Gauls let down ropes with nooses at the end, and ttirped 
aside the falces, and occasionally, when they had caught a 
firmer bold of the falces by the noose at the FARTHER 
BND of the rope, they by means of engines drew them into 
the town. In these places, Oudendofp reads bestjna- 
vp.hat, which to me seems absolutely inadmissible. If that 
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iwb may be used in the tense of binding fast^ yet, tui’ely it 
cannot mean to catch 'hold oJ\ 

Tbe three patrages seem to confirm and explain each other. 

B. G. IV. 10. ** Mota proftiut ex monte Votego, qui ett in 
finibue Lingonum, et, parte quadam ex Rbeno recepta, quae ad- 
pellatur Vidialis, insulamque efficit Batavorum, in Oceanum in- 
Auit; neque longiut ab Oceano millibut patsuum lxxx in Rbe- 
nina transit^^— So Oudendorp has edited this passage, and he 
tetti us that innumerable learned men have endeavoured to explain 
it and lay do^n from it tbe ancient geography of bis country ; and 
be confemea that his own endeavours have not been very success-* 
ful.-^If we understand tbe last clause, as speaking of the Mosa, 
and render in Rhenum tramity flows into the Rhine,” it is 
quite impossible to understand it, or reconcile it with the topo- 
graphy. But the difficulty entirely vanishes by referring tlie 
last chttse to the Vahalis, explamuig in Rhenum transit — 
in Rhenum cdni—JU Rkenus, ** pames into or becomes tbe 
Rfaiiie,’* — that is, in tracing the Vabalit up from tbe Ocean, at 
the distance of 80 (Roman) miles, you come to the Rhine, of 
which the Vahalis is a |>nm€b. If one looks into the map either 
aucient or modem, wiffi this explanation, the whole becomes 
quite clear and inteiligibie, and one wonders how so plain a 
matter should have been so tong mismideiatood. Several manu- 
scripts^ as appears from Oudendorp’s note on tbe place, agree in 
this order of the words ; ** insulam efficit Batavorum, neque loo- 
gios ah Oceano millibus passuum lxxx in Rhenum transit.’* 1 
have therefore ventured to make a traospositioD of part of the 
sentence, as given by Oudendorp, thus ; ^ Mosa profluit ex 
monte Vogeso, qui est in tinibus Lingonum, et parte ^adam ex 
Rbeno receptu (qute appellatur Vabaus, insolamque efficit Bata* 
vorum, neque longius ab Oceano mBIibus passuum lxxx in 
Rhenum transit) in Oceanum inlluit.” Whether this transposi- 
tion be approved or no, 1 think it clear that tbe clause in 
question respects tbe Vihalis> and must be uiidmrstood as I have 
exphsned it 

On Horace my first remark may appear of that conjectural 
character, which some of his conunentatbrs, Dacier especially, 
have cairied too far: but i am disposed to indulge in it as setting 
in a more favorable light the cheracter of the author. Adopting 
Sanadon's coigectore, which Oesner calls a happy one, that the 
second ode of the first book was written on the occasion of 
Octavius receivii^ the title of AuausTUS, and that it alludes to 
the inundation of tbe city by the Tiber on the night which foi- 
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towed Itftat decree of the lenate, 1 think 1 see in il the poet, Uks 
e skilful courtier, joining in the flattery *of the Emperor, yet 
insinuating that Caesar s deatli had been sufficiently reveng^, 
and deprecating farther severities against his former friends, 
lliis interpretation I found on the expressions nimuiju JacM se 
uliorem (for so 1 would construe the words, not nimium qm* 
rerUi)^ and Jove non probante; ** Jupiter did not approve that 
the Tiber should, at the solicitation of Ilia, seek to carry farther 
tlie vengeance of Caesar’s death: tliis had already been suflScientIpf 
done by Augustus.” Nor would this lose much of its force if 
we should join nimium to querenti; Ilia’s complaints and solici- 
tations for vengeance were excessive. To which may be added 
the words with which the ode begins, Jam satis. ’JThis interpre- 
tation seems to set in a better light the words patiens vocari 
Cicsaris ultor^ which seem to come with a b^ grace from 
Horace, who had himself joined Brutus, and was only spared 
by the clemency of the victor. The poet could not well avoid 
giving Octavius the character, under which he ostensibly covered 
his ambition : but he would suggest to him that the duties of 
that character had been already sufficiently discharged. 

Car. 1 . 16. 36. Ignis Perguneas domos. 

I have retained this reading of the later editors, instead of the 
formerly universal one. Ignis Iliacas damos : but 1 do not think 
the reason for the preference very strong. Catullus frequently 
puts a troeba^us in the first foot of the Glyconian trimeter. 
Cotlii O HeUconii Cultor, Uramss gsmss, Qut rapis teneram 
ad viramf tLc. Horace, it is acknowledge, does so nowfaerd 
else : but this is not coiidusive. He admits an iambus in the 
first foot of the Alcaic, Fides ut alia stet nive candidum^ of 
which a second example is hardly to be found. 

Car. I. 20. 10. Tii siaislivain: mea nec Faiernai, &c. 

^ I read the line, instead of btim. You drink at home— you 
are accustomed to drink precious wines ; but 1 baire not such to 
give.” Bibes, the usual reading, seems to roe irreconcilable with 
the very spirit of the ode. Viie poiabis modicis Sabinum^ 8tc. 
The second syllable of hibis is lengthened, I conceive, by the 
espsura, or ictus metriifus on the first syllable of the spondee. 1 
acknowledge 1 find no other instance in which Horace has put 
a syllable naturally short in a similar place: but Catullus Hoes so : 

Tintinant aures; gemina tepjntur 

Lunina nocte. 

tor, I suppose, it will hardly be maintained that the construe- 
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tion h ftemini node. ^ If, however, this be objected to, 1 would 
read bwa$: you may drink and give your guests Calene wine; 
but that does not suit 


Car. I If. 3 . 01. Trojae renascens alite lu^ubri 
Fortuna tristi clade iterabicur, 

Ducente victrices catervas 
Conjuge me Jovis ct sorore. 

The author’s meaning may, perhaps, be made out by this read- 
ing ; but thVre is a confusion arising from construing both re- 
fiascens iterahitur w\ih Fortuua, — Fortuna reiiascens Trojae, 
the renewed good fortune of Troy” — iterabitur, shall be 

repeated — nay, it is her bad fortune that is threatened to be 
repeated. — If one might adopt a conjectural emendation, I 
would read : 

Trojs renascent! alite higubri, &c. 

To Troy, should she revive under an evil omen, her former 
fortune shall be repeated.” 

I agree with Sanadon in rejecting the following passage out of 
the 4th ode of the fourth book : 

quibus 

Moaonde deducttisper omne 
Tempua Amazonia aecuri 
Dextras obarmet, qUtTrere distuli; 

Nec scire fas est omnia. 

It is not possible that Horace could have admitted any thing so 
prosaic and so foreign into this ode where he was putting forth 
all his strength. To Sanadon’s reasoning 1 would add, that 
these verses seem to have been inserted by some wag, in order to 
throw ridicule on the uncommon length of the first sentence : and 
the word obarmet seems to have been coined in ridicule of the 
licence which Horace sometimes allows himself in the use of new 
or obsolete words; such as adurgens, Car. i. 37. 17. di/uvies 
for diluvium iii. 9,9. 40. and 14. 28. edermt^ il». 13. inimi- 
cat^ \\. 15, 20. If indecorant^ which many Mss. give, and 
some editors adopt for dedecorant^ v. 39. of this ode be Horace^s 
word, this we may suppose to be nmre immediately aimed at. 
Obarmet is an unknown compound, formed for no end (unless 
for ridicule), as it adds uothing to the force of the expressiou. 


Serm. i. 3. 130. Nam ut ferula ciedas meritum majora subire 
Verbera non vereor ; 

This use of vereor ut cada$, for ne cadas (as it is generally 
explained), is contrary to the universal usage of the Latin lan- 
guage : nor does the solution of the difficulty given by Dr. 
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Clarke ad Ca». B. G. v« 47> and generally acquiesced in, ap* 
pear to me at ail satisfactory. Nam ut Jeivla tmda% mmtum 
majora tubire verbera^ id equidem, non vereor. This appears 
to me to leave the matter where it found non vereor, 

quid non verearis P — ut ferula cadas. He adds vel, id ne facias 
non vereor. If this did produce the meaning wished for (which 
yet 1 doubt), it would make the author mean yes when he says 
no : and by a similar process in every instance vereor ut, might 
be made equivalent to vereor ne : and any thing might be made 
of any thing. In other instances Horace has ex priced himself 
as other Latin authors do. O puer, UT sis vitalis metuo ; et 
majorum n £ quis amicus frigore te feiiat. — Scdit, qui timuit 
NE NON succederet; equivalent to ut succederet. Sed vereor, 
N B cui de te plus quam tibi credas ; where if we should put ut 
for ne, we should reverse the sense ; but which by Dr. Clarke’s 
process might be made to bear Horace’s meaning. 

If Horace really wrote the passage as it stands, 1 would ex- 
plain it thus : Ut c(cdas ferula — h. e. ne non csedas vel ferula — 
non vereor, I am not afraid that you will not even punish 
with the rod him, who deserves severer chastisement:” that is, 
I am not afraid lest you stoics draw from your doctrine that all 
crimes are equal, this consequence, that no crime should be 
punished at all^ which may as iustly be drawn from it, as that 
all crimes ought to be puuishea with equal severity. If sacri- 
lege be no greater crime than heedlessly breaking down a few' 
coleworts (vv. 1 15. et seqq.), it ought not to be punished even 
with the /erw/a ; you w ill not reason in this manner, for you say, 
8lc. Tins explanation gives the Latin phrase its true meaning, 
and is quite in the author’s argument. But after all, it is not so 
easy and natural as Ne ferula cadas would be ; wdiicli, therefore, 
1 suspect the author wrote. t 


The sixth Satire of the first Book, from the lyth to the 45th 
verse, has always been deservedly accounted very difficult. I 
will, w ith your leave, set down the begiuning of the passage : 

Namque esto, popiiliis Lavino mallet honorem 

Quam Decio mandare novo ; censorque moveret tO 

Appius, ingenuo si non essem patre natus — 

Vel inerito, quoniam in propria non pells qi/iessem. 

Std fulgerUe trahit constrictos Gloria curru 
Non minus ignotos generosis, &c. 

19 ct seqq. Namque esto, B^c. For although the peojde, not- 
withstanding their knowlege of the personal worthlessneas of 
Lavinus, would probably elect him consul, rather than a man 
of no family, however great his worth ; and though Appius, the 
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cpnsor, would have struck rue off tlie list of senators, if not boni 
of free parentage-^-'-deservedly, I shall not dispute, since I would 
not keep my own station : Yet ail this cannot alter your judg- 
ment and mine, that it is of no importance what a mans birth be, 
provided he be personally a gooa man^ This last clause Horace 
leaves to be supplied from what goes before ; and hence has 
arisen the obscurity of which the interpreters complain. Q3. 
Sed fulgente trahit^ S/sc. Instead of filling up his sentence by 
repeating what he bad said before, Horace pursues the thought 
of the £2d line, and laughs at that ambition which will not let 
men rest in their own sphere. He introduces this digression 
(which extends to v. 45. Nunc ad me redto^ iic,) by this line 
Sed fulgente trahit, Sfc., which from its heroic cast, and elevated 
expression, so different from the context, I conjecture is a quo- 
tation, probably from Ennius, or Lucilius. Baxter has made 
the same conjecture ; therefore, 1 print it in Italics, and make 
a new paragraph. If it be not a potation, Horace purposely 
raises his style to give it a comic effect. 

By the way, the lines immediately preceding this have not 
been well understood : 

Quid oportet 

Nos facerc, f vulgo ionge longeque remotos t 

The meaning is— If even the vulgar, the slaves of general opi- 
nion, — incapable of* forming a judgment for themselves, — who 
doat on titles of honor and the insignia of high birth, see the 
worthlessness of Loevinus, how much more must you and 1,— so 
removed froiti these vulgar prejudices^judge the high birth of 
Ijevinus of no value f*’ 

Whether I have been more successful than my predecessors 
in the explanation of this difficult passage, must be left to the 
candid judgment of your learned readers. 


In the sixth Satire of the leebnd Book, 1 have ventured 
to make a transposition of two lines, bringing in what in all othef 
editions are the I8th and IQth, before tiie loth and 17 th. The 
passage as I read it stands thus : 

Ncc mala me amUtto perdit, nec plumbeus Auster, 
Aiitumnusque gravis, Libitinse quasstqs acerbx. 

Ergo ubi me in monies, et in arcem ex urbe removi. 

Quid prills illustrem Satiris Musaque pedestri ? 

Matutine pater, seu Jane libentius audis, SO 

tJnde homines operum primes viueque Jabores 
Instituunt, (sic dis placitum) tu carminis esto 
Principium. Romae sponsorem me rapist ^ EU ! 

Ne prior officio qoisquam respondeaS Urge.* 

Sive Aquilo, &c. 
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It is iieceasary only, 1 think, to rend the ptssage attenliTely, 
as I have given it, to feel that this is the original order. The 
19th line, QtM prim illuUrem, Sfc. h|s been generally inter- 
preted, IVhat shall 1 write preferably to satires ? But you could 
never say illustrare satiras, for scrihere satiras. '^The meaning 
is, What subject shall I illustrate in my satires^ i. e. What 
shall be the subject of oiy satires i 'the sequel puts this be* 
yond doubt. Father Janus, be thou my first subject. When 
1 am at Rome, you carry me early in the moniing to give surety 
for a friend/’ llis first subject, now that he is in tiSe country, 
is the thousand inconveniences he sulFers in the city. 

In the 39 V. DireriSf Experiar — If you say, lliat is, if one 
say— if 1 say. Perhaps Horace wrote, Dixero si Experiar. 

in die 48ih and 49th lines, for apectaverat and luserat, I 
adopt Dr. Bentley’s spcctaverit and luserit, but not in his sense, 
for si spcctaverit, Sfc. The passage, as 1 give it, is this : 

Per totiim hoc tenipus, subjectior in diem et horam 

InvidiiE ; * Noster hidos spectaverit una ! 

* Luserit ip Campo ! Fortuns films !’ Omues. 

that is, Quidni ludos spectaverit una ! Quidni luserit ! * Oh to 
be sure ! why should not our military tribune ! our freednan’s 
son ! sit by Maecenas at the theatre ! and play at ball with him ! 
who but he !” — the language of envy. 

By the way, a principal source of difficulty in the Satires and 
Epistles is the dramatic style in which they are written. 1 
think., therefore, a real service is done, to the young reader 
cially, by marking the dialogue with invert^ commas. This 
frequently throws more light on a passage than could have been 
done by much laborious writing. 


Epist. 1 . 2. S3. ** Ut jugulent horoinetn, siirgnnt de nocte latrones; 

Ut teipsum serves, pon expergisceris 

lliese words are explained literally, and Horace is understood 
as* quoting the activity of robbers in their nefarious pursuits, as 
a reproach to the indolence of lueii in the pursuit of virtue. 
This sense 1 adopted in my edition, if 1 may dignify it with 
that name. On more mature consideratioii of the passage, and 
racollectiou of Horace’s manner, I am now cc^nvinced that it is 
metaphorical. Bad passions, like robbers, are ever on tl^ 
watch to destroy us, and, if We do not bestir ourselves, w^i 
effect that object.” The sequel clearly shows that this is die 
author’s meaning. 

In the eighth CpisUe, Horace plainly writes to Cebus in a 
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friendly style, when be enumerates his own weaknesses. We 
are therefore not to dnderstaiid the concluding verse, 

Ut tu fortutiam, sic nos te, Celse, feremus— 
or the advice in the third Epistle, beginniog, * Quid mihi Celsus 
agit/ as bitter satire, but as a friendly freedom, which their in- 
timacy warranted. This Epistle is plainly an answer to one 
from Celsus, which may be regarded as a proof that he took the 
advice in the third Epistle iu good part. 

I would««n)akc a similar observation on the twelfth Epistle. 
Dacier, Desprez, Baxter, Zeunius, 8lc., consider this Epistle 
as a piece of severe satire and irony. But certainly, if Horace 
meant to do his friend Grospbiis a service by recommending 
him to Iccius, it was a strange way to begin by turning Iccius 
himself into ridicule. In the 7th verse he represents him as 
living sparingly at a plentiful table, m fiieJiu positorum abste- 
fnttfs* This certainly docs not countenance the charge of ava- 
rice brought against him by the Commentators, For the same 
reasons 1 regard the ^9th ode of the first book as a piece of good- 
natured and friendly raillery, warranted by their intimacy. There 
can be no better examples than these of the character given by 
Persius to our author Oome vafer Flaccus/ &c. 1 am happy 
to have the support ot Gesner by his note on the J 1th verse of 
this Epistle : Nil eqtiidem Ironise video, nihil niordax: sed in- 
genuum laudatorem amici et virtutis. 

Epist, It. 1. so. Ennius el sapiens, et fortis, rt alter llnmerus, 

. Utcrilici dicunt, leviier curare videtur, 

Quuproimssa cadant, el somnia Pythagorea. 

N»v;us in manibiis non est, &c. 

This is a very difficult passage. The obvious and natural 
meaning of the words is, Ennius takes no pains to fulfil his great 
promises f and to show himself animated by the son* of Homer. 
But this is manifestly contrar/ to the spirit of the whole passage, 
where Horace is giving the sentiments of those who admired the 
ancient poets exclusively. The ancient scholiast gives another 
interpretation, which is applauded and adopted by Bentley : En- 
nius is not now solicitous about his reputation ; his promises are 
accomplished, and his dreams are fuffiUed. For, says the Doc- 
tor — Leviter curamits ea, quft extra aleba discrimen posita esse 
vtdemus. Gesner gives another interpretation : Ennius is not 
solicitous that his dreams about Homer should be accomplished: 
he has obtained immortality among us in his own name of En- 
nius. These interpretatioiis are consistent with the rest of the 
passage \ but they are forced, and can hardly be brought out of 
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the words. If conjecture were allowsble, I would read Ae 
passage thus : 

Ennius, et sapiens, et fortis, el alter Uomarus — : 

<Ut critici dicant, leviter curare videri, 

Quo promissa cadant, et somnia Pjfthagorea— ) 

Naevius m nianibus, &c. 

The lines in the parenthesis are an interruption: However good 
critics, as Variiis, Tiicdi, jcc. may say that he takes no great 
pains to fulfil his mighty promises, and dreams of being ani- 
mated by Homer’s spirit; their criticism is disregarded, and^the 
exclusive admirers of antiquity still call him a second Homer. 

In the second Epistle of the second Book, Horace is offering 
to Floras many excuses and apologies, partly jocular, partly sc* 
rions, for having failed in his promise of sending him some oder. 
His fifth apology, beginning at the 87th verse, ** Frater crat 
Romse, &c.’Mias not been well understood. It is this Poets 
are vain mortals ; and, if I enlist myself among them, I must 
court and Batter them, that they may flatter me, and, what is 
worst of all, must listen to their recitations, that they may re- 
turn me the same compliment,” This is jocular, no doubt; for 
he tells us elsewhere, that he would not so. The 94th verse, 
Quid ferat, et qua rc sibi nectat uterque coronatn, 

I render, What each endures, and what meam he weaves a 
wreath for his own head;’* that is, what are the arts he employs 
to induce his brother poet to praise him. This interpretation 
of quare (1 have printed it in the text, qu& re, in two words, to 
lead more easily to this uncommon meaning) seems to have 
escaped all the interpreters. 1 have ^no doubt, that whoever 
will take pains to consider the connexion of the passag^, will 
agree, that this is the author’s meaning : — Each endures the 
pains of death while he listens to the recitation of the other, and 
then he has his revenge, by recitigg in his turn.” These are the 
means each uses — Then by his vote I am a second Alcseus, 
aifd 1 pronounce him a Callimachus or Mimnermus.”— He 
goes on : — 

Multa fero, ut placeni genus irritabile vatum, 

Cum scribo, et supplex poptili siiffragia capto ; 

Idem, finitia studiis, et mente reMpta, 

Obturem patulis, iropuue, iegentibus luirds. 

Hieae four lines put the explication, above given, beyond doubt: 
^ When I myself write, I must bear a great deal, in orderto 
pacify and propitiate the irritable race of poets ; and I omat 
use every art to catch the favor of the people ; but when I reco- 
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ter from Uie modness of poetry, and lay down my pen, I can 
set the reciters at 'defiance, and refuse to listen — you must 
excuse me, therefore, if I prefer my own liberty.” 

This use of qua re, join^ to the subjunctive mood, in the 
sense of by what means, or how, is not unexampled. Cses. 
B. 6. V. SI. Omnia excogitantur qoabe nec sine periculo 
maoratur, et langnore niilitum et vigiiiis periculum augeatur : 
'* All tilings were, as if on purposn, contrived, trow it might 
be daitgerftus to remain, and how tjut danger might be farther 
increased, bjr the fatigue of the soldiers.** Ck. Bpist. Fam. x. 
fit. " Omnia feci, quabk Lepido eomuncto ad rempublicam 
defendendam — perditis resisterem :'* " I have done even thing, 
BY MBANS OF WHICH, or WHEREBY, I mi^ht engage LepidAs 
to join with me in the defence of the republic, and in resisting 
tbm desperate men.” 

These are a few instances in which I have differed from all the 
interpmtera. Some of them seem of considerable importance 
to the right understanding of these authors. 1 shall be happy to 
be corrected by you, or any of your learned contributors who 
may think it worth while ; and still more so to be supported by 
yoBF suffrages, wher^ 1 may be thought to be in the right. 

HENRY LISTON. 

Manse ^ Eedesmachan, Jan* ISffS. 


£. H. BARKERl 
DE ARCAOlO ANTIOCHENO 
ADMONITA QUiEDAB. 

[Vide Cfattieat Jourml, XKIX, lGi-71.; XXX, 3 )')-13.] 


“ JVIaonds aaiie is locus est, quern nemo roagis perpurgavit 
Reizio, cui tanquim Pelias quidam, si diutumiurem fortuna vi- 
tam ei conceasiaset, omnia luec doctrina de accentibus recoquenda 
erat. Non poenitebit tamea vel post hdne virum quaedam pro- 
tuliaaa, fulta gnumofticis ratkmil^a. Opportune enim accidit, 
quod Juarkents. nuper Htradiani Accenttnm doctrioam in epito> 
men ab JrcfdtQ AtUiocheno ndactaiD edi curavit, de qua quidem 
non its aantimus, ut on transverium quidem digitum decedendum 
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ute aedamiu sb iia, qiue propouM wuit, ^ragulw; potnu de- 
raonstrabimus, ti fieri pqterit, aiw esse retioenda, alia rejicietKla> 
iiegiigenda alia. Tamen ia bit rebus caseoduni est, ne Here* 
diauo in jungaoius^ quod ab Arcadii ingenio proCectum est. Hie 
eiiim, id quod constat inter omnes, scripsit wifA 
n*p\ Xuvre^utp rm» rsu Aayw MtfA*, et ’Ovepoenxw. Libruni^ 
quem nunc Barkerta quidem edidit, wip\ Tivm, uec Suidas no* 
verat, nec^ qiiod adam, aKus veterum quisquam. Centra .drt* 
stodemus quidam a Suida a, v. tanquam ia allegatur, uva-tierodkad 
doctriuam de AccetUibut in EpUomea contraxerit. Idem Tk$o- 
dosii Grammatici Epit<me$ mentionem facit, nou incognita! 
illius Bentkio. Pneterea ab Fabrieio Grammatica quaraam, 
xix complexa libros, in Bibliotbecis Parisinis as8ervata> ut apai> 
Arcadii nuncupatur. Sed ex variis iectionibus, qua: ex afio 

I uodam Codice, eodemque Parisino, aiinexae sunt fiditiont 
iarkerianee, satis elucet, banc Grammaticam ne minimum 
quidem diferre ab ea, quae typis est conscripta, de accendbus 
doctriiia. Rubrum enim in altero illo Cotfice (flfiOS) ita babet, 
'AfiuAiw r^ofqMtrixi), ac si libros, quibos omne suum opus ab- 
solvit Arcadius, computes, numero a fobrino aOegate ita re- 
spondet, ut nec vola dubitationis relioquatqr. Sed habet titufau 
ille magnifici aliquid ac fastidiosi, ut, quaedam de auo addidisse 
Arcadium, fere pignore contendam. Quibus accedit, quod 
verba prefadonis Arcadii : X*im eSv rf ri xdt lyih ^marai ^4^ 
in/i,o¥ IIS amtrofiim, dXXd xo) sif tra^qniav' brs) yif ri mkmKu 
rmt ipurum h woX\oif xordnf Up&of MffMiwv tjrXqwrev xetrm- 
SiypiSi) ToSro, 7»* fuAijirra yinirai tuuptthfra tr tutpuna riy *Hfi^ 
8i«y», X. r. X.: imiuere videi^, non lemere eum secutum esse 
praescripu Herodiaui. Satisne hoc sit comnaode Igctum, aut 
quae populariter ab Herotfiano, an elimadus haec ab Arcadio 
Sint proposita, id sebe avemus, judicium nostrum qualecunque 
interpostturi." Car. Guil. Goettling de Arcadii qaibutdim 
Accenluum Praceplis, Bonnae, 1^%0. 1 am indebted to the 
Icaiped author for a copy of this Academical tract, and in all 
probability no other copy has reached this country. 

Tliose scholars, who are euriotts about such matters, wiU be 
thankful for the foilomng informadon, communicated to me in 
a letter from a youthfhk but erudite^ memhei of the DanMi 
University, Car. Gmk EMerling, Hamuli Ai^mti 1822 ; 

Non possum quin hac occasione oblata tecum corntbooiceat’ 
inventum literaiium, bis ipsis diebus a C. 0. Sloehio aostrrti 
factum. Quum enim evolvemt Codicem Graicum chaftaceoiil 
sec. 15., qui in Bibliotbeca R^a Havniensi servatur, invenif 
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ibi Theoddsii Epitomen KdtfoXixij; llfo^coSlug Herodiani^ quilis 
descripta est a Fabritip Bibl. Gr. vi, 84-5. fid. Harles., ct, 
comparatione institutai coniperit esse hanc Epitomen eundem 
libruriii qucin sub nomine Arcadii irep) Timv dUobtis abhinc 
atiiiis ipse edidisti. Censet Blochius, posse ex hoc Codice 
textuni a tc exhibitiitn interdum coFrigi. Vcmin bsec obiter. 
Vale mihique fave.” 

** Si vero griivissima eorurh Grammaticoruni, quorum verba 
attuli, tesflhiotiiai et ea argumenta respexeris, quorum est in hac 
qua^atione momentumi ccnsebia, iptirov signihcare Tempus et 
Acthfiem tnetendi, iptirou vero dici tiv xapnov, s. Quodcunque 
jftifKr/iifyoy vel ipipivov est: ctiam dici debere 

ffSilo’av, neque vero apfjrov cum Zonara. Idem valet dc vv. rpi- 
yijTOf et TjuyijTOf. Cl., praeter locos e Suida petitos, llesjxh. s. 
n. v, diceiitem, TpCyr^ro^ 6 xaipig* TpvyyjTo^, 6 tgwyof, quod voca- 
buluin jam H. Steph. Thca. M, 1678. nolavit. Arcadius Gram- 
maticus ineditusy quern liafkerm mox evulgabit, in io<'o, qiieni 
Albertius ad lies, v. Tjwy. adscripsit: TpJy»jToj t xaigo? fiovoys- 
TfuyyiTOf £e, (o, to,) rh rpvympwov** Fr. Aug. Gull. Spohn. 
ad Ni<:epii. Blemmidveduo Opuscc.Geogr, p. 41. Lipsiap, 1818. 
The passage of AAiadius occurs in p. 81. of my edition, 
where we have : Tpuy^f^ri^ Si to r^yopsvor tofovrov xat to apvjTos 
xa) A transcript of the Excerptn ex Arcadia, used by 

Alberti, and preserved in the Uemonstrants’ Library at Amster- 
dam, was obligiqgly made for me by Professor Lennep. 

lniiii« .Bek'ker in bis valuable Notes^on the Eh/m. M. p. 965. 
cUfs froai Cod. Par. 2638. 2640. Aiycvai Si to pei$ 6 ^I2pof 
xai *ApxaSios xfld EiSalpoov dxXirov that. And Blochius produces 
the same words from Cod. Havn. 1971. passage referred 

to does not occur In Arcadius, but 1 bnd in p. 125. : Ti iS; eig 
/tOFoyiviJ i^ivovrm, psis i xXiJ^, xtb/;. To pino\ ii,- wtpiaTrarai 
(if rptysvtf, • 

Arcadius Grammaticus: Aao-%, to oriXcorov iaccTiov, wogurira- 

Tflu. Arcadius: Si xiaao^ tov xiaog y heron xotTd irXco- 

¥aapo¥ Toi/ r' lirri Si sIS^ rms ourco xaXoupvou/’ Salmas, 

fixerc. Pliiu 678* . These passages occur in Arcadius p. 24.: 
Tei ^ SitrfiXXajBa p)l Svra rovixd ti avfukiXeippifu ^eipivorreu, 
^oi+flt Tffi row fi <r ^ f, SigSifSp to ftirroi xowr^^ to 

'^X^jov \pAxm wipunrarai. T% St ^xiro^; (sic) i^ptrou, Minov : 
76, To Si xiaorof axi tow x^of yiverat xard xKsovaxpov tow r* 
txTi Sc xa) ffISoV riyo; Ijxoer/ow oSreo xaXoupevou, /IiXairov appears to 
have been tacitly introduced by Salmasius for the reading of the 
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Ml. 9 r*X(^ioy. iliXwTiov is corracted into .ir/Xcirov by Ii. Voiaius 
ap. Albert, ad Hes. v. See Mr. Barkers Mpist* Cr. 

ad Boiss, p. 2(>8-9. appended to ^rradftn* 

** Arcadim Grammaticus: Kaiiwif roTf aiXeis ri rpif/^ara 
tvpafievoiy tTri^pirttiv aird not (nrayolyuw^ heeixt jSoJXiivrdi Kipcurl 
Tiaiv % O^opKtai^ hrixtyvisrayro, am rs xa) Karos, xa) SpSov 

Ti xa) t^oo erpipovTif. /3op^u0i xai u$oApio»(. 

Pars tibim, ut et u^oA/tiov. J. Foil. (4, 70.): Tant Sr a>J>m mikw¥ 

rd fitgvi ykunra xixi Tpuir^/Mira. Ka\ |3^|m.|3iix«<9 %a\ up^^m* 

Melius tsmeii legeretur in Foliuce, Ka) ^i^fivKOf SXftii ua\ 

/iia. Aliarum tibiarum partes esse dicit lingulas et foramina; 
bombycis vcro, genus tibia; est, oAjUroa; et ipdxpoia. Ut, prater 
yX&TTa^ ct Tpvnrjfji^aTa, in bombyce prsterea fiierint oX/iii at 
u^oAftitf. "OXfjLos ill bombyce videtiir esse to ^xifua. Nam SXjxo; 
rv T«ij uiroyXoyTKTiv ixarigaiisv xoiXov. Forte scr. ap. Hesych. Sr raif 

f 'kuyrrhtVy eKarepoDitv xojXov. FX«oTTiSr; sunt 1 Angulo iihiatum,^ 
nde Li^sX^Liov, Pars sub ImgulU. Idem llesycbias: 'T^^X/xiov./jir^o^ 
TI ToO auXoG rtp (rrdjjiaTt, ^ at yXwrrlStf/^ [Phot, t *^OXfioi xa) 
upd\uta* fxi oeJXoui/. EuiroXtg ^I'Xoi^* 'Piyxnv 85 robs oX/iovg ^oKfia 
rduv Kaxdav, * lidfji^uxtg, qua' hie inter por/es tibia, Hesychio ex- 
ponuntur yrvo; auXm, Ipsa tibiarum specie^ ; et ap. Bund, in I^i* 
conico Bdpfiup, nee enim emciidaridum puto, est avXotj e78o( 
etiam, et Ktym. BojxjSJxi}* Svotia avXrirpthg, frapd riv fidpfiov xwp 
avXu)V, Kal aoXoG r» r^o^.' InriO sic J. Poll, ipse infra 

4, 8C. To xm fiopfivKoov oet;Xi}|Ura. *^OXpoi vero, Partes tibiaruMp 
accedant ad alias ejus vocis signiff., quas attulerunt.' Jung, ad 
J. Poll. 1. c. But, notwithstanding this, the simple and satis- 
factory conjecture just proposed did not occur to Jung.] Idem 
Arcadius xtpaxa in tibiis comparat tiotts illis, quibus adspirationes 
in vocibus desigiiantur : Teona ouroKrl xeextirng dfnrep xegdra, xd 
aiiptia rx’oi^o'aro xcp irveuftari, rv ti or^ripa ixaxipep <rt)ptjvap8V0g, 
rotno 8ij ov carvep avXm hixog, ^ipjfySov xai t^os o’xptpoov hippdrrtiv 
xai wravoiyeiv ro irvevpa fdlba^sx, Videnlur esse paxilli comet, 
quibus immissis foramina tibiarum oblurabantur, iisdemque 
exemptis aperiebantur : ut in imaginibus tibiarum, quie in anti- 

J uis monumentis insculptar visuntur, etiam nunc apparet. 

iuintil.: Nam tibia eodem spiritu accepto, aUum clautis, alium 
apertisforamhiibus, alijfm satis purgata, alium quassa sonitum 
reddnni. Ibid.: Ilia verd jam pent apertis, nt ajuntp tibiis. 
Acutius sonabant, quae apertis; gravius, quae chmsis fcvaminibiu 
inBabantur. Ideo antiquipis rudi adbuc musica linittras tibiie 
plura foramina quam dextrai babebant/’ Salmas. Exerc, {%n. 
B4. As these passages, quoted by Salmasiiis from Arcadius, 
do not occur in the work published by me ugder bis name, it is 
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a qaestion of some litti* moment, from what other work of 
Areadhu these passages were extracted f 

** n&Arie videtur appettatus quasi IJatif S^p, Pants /era ; quia 
in deliciis rani ct Baecho, ut iynces et tigres; ut * 90 x 0 ^ 0 - 

tnf. Ateadins GranMaticvs : K») ri wAftfjg xai fforupHi^f etwi 
pi4if9avX>Jtfiw¥. In scenis vetemm versatUifcus semper ante Bacciti 
pedes firigebattir parva panthera.” Salmas. U c. 149- In 
AreiuHui p. Ws it is printed o'orvgifyip by a mistake either of the 
presS| or Iff the transcript, or in the original Ms* 

Zibf .^hbtfs^ f ui diphtbongos dividebant, Ztv^, ut : 
turn inserto digammate Zt^s: inde Lat. Jours, Ut tuyof, 
Joupater prins dicebani pro ./outs pater: ut Jouglans, pro 
Jovh giant. At genitivus AAt ex antique Alg. Arcadiut : 
ri tfippa. J);, Aiic, 6 Ztig. Hinc Ijat. Diespiter pro Dispiter, 
St natljp. Jotis ex Ztus vel Salmas. I. c. 423.' In 

Arcadius, p. 124. the passage stands thus : Jliv ovopa povoavK^ 
Xst/Sor fl; r Xviyor ip&t¥txi¥ xet) tf\\uxov ni¥ 6 iulpaov^ £v, 

xvpiof, Z^v, ptpf, (*'C,) Bmptos, 

xugtop, Ti tit If fsovoJtiXXajSa S^uPiratp *v, fif, ftv, x)t o Xswv, 
r)$, tmp avfftikXu ro ^ Ji|p AiOf, i Ztdt. 

'' Schbl. Arisloph, 'Av. at^icit (^opfiuir) per n diphthonguni 
scribi^ eC i^uroms Herodiano placere. Idem placet et Arcadia 
Grammatico wtp) ilpoa’ytmsp cujns hnc verba sunt : To Ss wapua 
xa) ^opfituL^ xai foptii 6 fiopfiopot, xtii ugvA ft axriX^, i^worrat. 
Vides exponi jS^/t/Sogon lode iJit* Foria ap. Nonium 

de Mercoribui hquidiortbus. Sane ^ipouaap yarrtpa et fogov 
Grmci dieunt, qum iolutiar eit. Ah eadem origine est et ^opu» 
rig, et po^ravp quod est Itiquinare* Inde conjariare ap. Pom- 
ponium i. q. concacare : Confmasii me, Diamedet. Sic enim 
ap. Nonium leg.” Salmas. 1. c. 383. The learned Critic here 
cites Arcadius*i Work under the title wtp) HgoTcpSur^ Tlie pas- 
sage cited occurs in p. Qd. anfi just as it is cited. But in Cod. 


* ** What a Bm'paxfifivoftaxhi and hot skirmish is between 2 and T in 
Lucian! Hoar dene GiimilliariaiiB hack and slash for the genitive case in 
JupUm, whether Jsab or JxpUemf How doe the^ breake theirown pates 
to salve that of Pmeian ! Si foret im terru, rkkret Dmocritut. Yea, even 
among wiser militants, bow maQ][ wounds hive beeiie given, and credits 
slaineTor the poor victory of an opinion^ or beggerly conquest of a distinc- 
tion f Seholtdie are men of peace; they tieare no arnies, not tlieir tongues 
are Sharper than Aedus his raSor — teir pens carry farther, and give a 
lowder report than thunder; 1 had r^her eland in the shock of a bmUitco, 

than in me fury of a mercilesse pen.*' Sir Thomas Browne’s Religio 
Medici^ p. 136. £d. 1643. 
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2603. we have : To St wuptt^ x^d ^p§$i ri^fioupKOft xai ip9*d x. 
r. A. ** Bovpxd, fiovpKos, Limus, non quibbet, nd qtii Jam pu- 
trescerUi aqua maceratus pessimam txMtat mfphiUm, ita A flat, 
de Opinat. Gr. n. H/’ Ducang. Gloaa. et L Or, p. 

See Schneider's Gr. and German Dictionary in the word ^pnd, 
where Arcadius is cited, Certe ikovm^ Grtecum eait ut et /ao* 
vooTos de eOf qui unum tantum habet oculum* Arcadius Gram^ 
maticus : iifvco^^, 6 jubuo; 6ft»^fAovs 6 fMvdpin^p^of, 

xfXaivco^, Salmas. K g* d8H. The words» of Area- 

dius p. 94. are these : Td fumt inttmud oStSvirm, uirfOTaAfbjsdw 
rwv vwovsirreoxiTwv Kuplot$, ^ lBta^^vre$Vp 6 povipUaXpOiS, 

xf rvp>J)^, Ti Si iklKm^ 3ud jaueo^^, 6 pvif iftotXfMbi 
fietp6virciii, warrsQ to KuxAonp kol) xcxocot}^ 6 SoXiof, xoA i Ko» 
nx6s. 

** Philemon. Lex, : (ntoxopiarix&i, 6 ipwnxigf xa) 

oi xupiov. Ked’^IniXbg* ilftiS* 6ko^uqofiivn''lTV>iOPf (Od. T. iS2.) 
IJotgfi^vovrcit Si rd rotceuTM^ olov iparru\o$f ^ 'Epfiu^g, 

"^XipioXof* tXjjv to3 "O^uXog xot) ‘^XrvXog* Cod. ubivis ’^hv>^os* 
Hinc autem corrigaa ^rcad. de Acc* 56, 11.: Alo'^y^os, 

Xo^^* (TitnifjLtlanat ro dTruXo$ xal '^OyxuXog, f|iii jam ex liii. ^5. 
To Si a£u\og xat '^O^uXcg xvpta ivra roig irpotrij^ogixoif xard rov tiwov, 
(f. roi^ athrh^ TpiTtw,) ^xoXooSijo’xv, emendandus fuisset. Etiani lin. 
S. pag. seq. male hrvKog pro "^Irvkog editum.’’ Osann. ad Phi* 
lemon. Lex. p. 55. See Etym. M. v. 'Ayxihog, and the New 
Gr, Thes, in the same word. 

Grammaticorum commentum videtur^ tuoT ex Dorico iSoi 
pro tZiTOi ortum esse, quo explicarent illiid tvol Baxp^t. Caret 
id diflRcultate, si euoi initio dictum putabimus, imperativo Do- 
rico, i. e. eSa^e. Greg. Cor. de Dial. Dor. s. 24. Ti SlSou S/Soi 
XiywiTi, xcu dxXa, hp^oloag rolg rglrotg irpoa'inot; r&v MZxrtxSfif rd 
SfUTf^oc ^p^iroora rm elg ou w^oaTaxTixiv ix^spovrtg. Id deinde 
facile potiiit in interjeclioneni abge, posteriore sytlaba circuiti- 
flexa, ut pra&cipit Arcadius p. 183. et Regulse Prosodic® a me 
edit® p. 460.” Hermann, ad Soph. Trach. 218. p. 49. The 
language in several of these Regula: so corresponds to the lan- 
guage of Arcadius, that we mutt suppose both writers to have 
drawn from one common source. 

Steph. Byz. A]yM8ifM, is^Xig Mfyctpldof,-^-^\ij^xA9ios i^ Alyo^ 
aiifitctv avT^v ftiai, xal d^oux/Sa WXlv. Avplfurtu, — *i4gxdSi05 Si 
Sid r^g fff 9i^iiyyou. It appears from the Index of the Authors 
quoted by Steph. B., wl^ch is subjoined to Abr. Berkelfus^s 
li^uon, tlmt Arcadius is thus quoted by Steph. B, in other 
places, without any specification of the particular Work referred 
VOL. XXVII. a. Jl. NO. LIV. P 
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to. In all probability they arc taken from his’Ovo/Meoriapy. But 
his Work entitled i^ cited by Sleph. B, v. "'Axtm: 

’Afxahog S’ w rfi "OpSoyPa^ilx $i}(riy, 'Axria jcal i\ voKtf, xa) ^ iopTij, 
fl jttJy hprii BaQvveratf ra ^Axna* ^ Si xiyirat o^tTepoo;, 
to'^Axtiov. ** Jiiie iiieritoque Arcadim a Steph. B. repiehen- 
ditur ; nam oppidi iiomen^ titi jam probavimus, neque a Gr. 
neque a Lat. Auctoribus feniinino genere usurpatur. Arcadii 
Gramimatici praestantisaimi opus etiamnuni hodie ineditum in 
Europe Bibhotliecis latet, et sspissime a Salinasio, Vossio, 
aliisqua VV. OD. allegatiir.” Berkel. But this Editor is mis- 
taken in supposing that the Work, quoted by Salmasius, Vossius, 
and others, is the 'Opioypa^ta, because it is invariably the Book 
de Actentihus edited by me. 

Arcadii Grammutici Glascc Mss,, quas cel. P. Burmanno 
Sccundo debeo acceptas : *'OxTaKKog, 6 wapu Boiwroi^. 

Coteri enim Dorienses ocuhs ovriXour vocabant : Albert, ad lies, 
vv. •Oar/Xoi, Koen. ad Greg. Cor. 580. “ Idem 

— liber, quern Bibliothecae Parisinse Cod. 2102. aliique tenent 
hoc titulo inscriptum : ApxaSlov wspl Topou twv oxrti Mtgwv rov 
A^ov X. r. X. Nomiulla ex eo excerpta Villois. Ep. Viiiar. p. 
lid. sqq. eviilgaviu Perexigui esi pretii; interdum tamen, 
perinde niEpimerwni Piefido^Herodiam, iionnuilius utilitatis.*’ 
[Here 1 beg leave to differ from the accomplished Critic.] 
** l.«oco8 a Koenio citatus reperitiir in libro 6. mp) r£v iU /3or» 
tif yof xal Ta)y xcAii^i legas [p. 54.] : 

Tct $if aXX 05 T^io’uXXa^a Ityixd wfowapo^uvirai, xpuaraX^of, 
x&tXXof (sic,) *oxTaXXo$ 6 ifSpiXpif wapi Boicoroic to Ss TpijSoXXor 
iSvixdv, xa) to *irpo0a}Jios ij ao’ntf t^j/vofiivov, (Hesyeb. Ilg^BaXof, 
iffvlf,) Idem Arcadius, qui dicitur, coromemorat etiam vocem 
itrlKog, aut potiiis ^irr/xxor. In eodem enim libro [p. 54.] haec 
tradit ; Td ft; XXof ^ iroXvO'uXXa/3a, hrolm fmiiihtn wxgaXiiyu wXijy 
Tou a, rpcvapo^uvnai, Ma^xiXXo^, [in the printed copy AfacxfX- 
Xo$ precedes Mo^xsXXo^,] Kupi?iXos, J^opiXXor> to, S« 

iirr/xXor wapo^uvirai, xa) to vioyiXX^; l^ei fiijXuxo'v. Postrema si 
recta inteUigo, loquitur Gramm, de a^. vfoyiXXo$, oy : vide de 
vff^XXo^i aut potius vfoyiXor, praeter T. H. ad Lucian. 1, 180. 
Pienqo. Verisim. 234. Eadem vox vin^icaiida Alcipbroni 1,27. 
Ti ou Twv ifft£y Xafiovea ; ev truxot ; otS rvpip ix raXa^ ; 
o6x aXfXTopiSeoy ^tvyof x. r. X. Post rakapm enim e Codd. Par. 
inserendum, otSx Ijpi^ov vtoyiX^y.** Bast. 

E. IL BARKER. 


Tketford, Nov. 1822. 
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A PLAN 

For Translating Languages^ without Study ^ or any 
previous Acquaintance with them. By Henry 
Matthews. 


An opinion bas been entertained by some learned men, in different 
ages, that the knowledge of overcoming the difficulties of languages 
would be one day accomplished ; and others have thought it pos- 
sible to contrive, or create, a general or universal language. Seve- 
ral ingenious plans have been suggested for the support of foreign 
correspondence, by means of a general or universal character ; but, 
in all these, there is much to be acquired and remembered, as well 
as a thorough acquaintance with the principles of grammar. Un- 
less a plan be devised to be comprehensible by the person who can 
merely read, as well as by the scholar, the sale of such a work 
would not be suflicieDtIy extensive to justify the expense. A sys* 
tern fully suitable has been conceived, which, by a simple arrange- 
ment, will obviate every difficulty. 

The dictionary now proposed will enable persons to correspond 
with foreigners, of whose language they bavewo knowledge; and to 
translate, freely, every species of their literature. 

Any two persons possessing this dictionary may carry on a pri- 
vate correspondence, which cannot be comprehended by those who 
have even access to the same dictionary. 

In whatever language this plan is first published, that will be- 
come the universal language, or the one to which all others will 
refer, and from which they will enrich and enlarge the scope and 
capacity of expressing ideas. 

By this dictionary, it will be only pastime for children to trans- 
late English works into the languages of India and China, and 
their works into our own. In fact, it will unlock the knowledge of 
the world, and communicate it to all, the most uninformed as well 
as the profoundly learned. 

kn addition to these peculiar advantages, it will answer all the 
purposes of any other dictionary. 

In order to ensure general acceptation, this proposed work 
should be rendered the most complete vocabularv of words and 
significations which the learned can devise. AU tue words in the 
English language should Be carefully arranged, with a strict regard 
to the following rule : all the words which have more than one 
meaning, repealed as many times as there are significations. Fo|r 
instance, in the common dictionary the words and sigpificatipns 
would sometimes stand thus : 

711 'ler, s. a ploughman ; handle of a rudder. 
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But, ID this dictiouary, it must b€ repeated tlius: 

1 . Ttllf r, a. a ploughman. 

2. Tiller, a. a handle of a rudder. 

When thus arranged, every word, or, (more properly,) cve^ 
signilicatioii contained in the English language is to be numbered, 
and the same number placed against the like word or signification 
in every langaage to which the plan may be eatended. 

The idea of numbering words in each language has occurred to 
others. B&t here the difficulty commences, for which, hiliierto, 
DO practical remedy has been discovered : it is meant, for the dif- 
ficulty of reference, which arises from every language differing in 
order or arrangement of words. Every vocabulary, except the 
English, would be so deranged by placing words in numerical 
order, that persons accustomed to refer by sound would not be 
able to find the word wanted, or tlie number of that particular 
word, in a numerical vocabulary. To make this plan extensively 
useful, every language, except the English, must have two voca- 
bularies ; one arranged in numerical, and the other iu alphabetical 
Cider. 

The English interpreting dictionary will be both alphabetical and 
numerical, in one and the same book. This advantage can only 
fall to the language tIiMt first adopts the plan. 

Unifcml Nuiubers. Words. Exploristion. 

£ i •••• Aba'coti f. an ancient kind of a crown. 

£uglub< 2 •••• Ba'al, s. a Cananitish idol. 

( 3 »••• Cabal, #• private junto, an intrigue. 

The form in which foreign vocabularies must be printed, to cor- 
res]>oiid with the above, follows : 

No. 1. 

Numerical Vocabulary. 

Number. Word. Explanstioo. ^ 

1 • • ■ Y*"'" *“ •••• *••••• 

2 . . . K .... 

3 • • • C”" *..• 

4 . . • M 


Alphabetical Vocabulary, in 
which the uiiivt'r.<iai number of 
each word will appear, but not 
in numerical order. 

Univcnal 

Word. Explanation. Number. 

A 4379 

472 

7316 

25 



The wgy in which communicatfoo can be made with languages 
using au unknown character. , 

In those languages in which the common Amific numeral is not 
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used or known, tlie characters hy which they express uumbert 
may be placed beyond the Arabic characters* thus : 



In order to be understood by a foreiguer, a person jGfst writes a 
letter in his own language. He then refers to Book No. for 
each word : there be finds its number. This number he piaces 
273 

over it, thus ; or he may send the numbers only ; the significatioiis 
against which being the same in alt languara, such letter can be 
understood in all languages, by means of iMir numerical vocabu- 
lary, No. 1. 

If a person write to a foreigner who, he thinks, has not an in- 
terpreting dictionury, he may himself translate it, before he sends 
if, by the same means. 

A person wishing to interpret a foreign book, refers to vocabu- 
lary, No. of that language, for each wo(fd ; the number of which, 
in his own numerical vocabulary, No. 1, gives him its meaning. 

It will be perceived, that this plan will give a literal translation, 
not of sentences, but of single words, or their significations ; so 
that sometimes the words will not stand extictly in the same order 
in which a native would have placed them. However, they never 
can be so far out of place as that the proper idea can be lost. To 
translate a foreign book by this means, nt for the public eye, it 
will be proper to revise eacn sentence, and place the sense in words 
which flow most easy, in the same way that all other kinds of trans- 
lations are given. 

The way in which au endless variety of plans for private corre- 
spondence may be carried on from this dictionary, is simply for any 
two persons to agree what letter or private mark they will substi- 
tute for each nihneral. 

For instance, the following marks, 

may be called, 12345 6* 78 9 0 

If the work now proposed werd only an abridgment of a diction- 
ary that could not be of general use, or were it to occupy 
derable time in learning, some doubt might be entertained oMts 
general acceptation ; but when if is remembered, that it is a com- 
plete dictionary, in the different languages in which it is published, 
no doubt can possibly remain. 

Although this work will be found useful to the learned in lan- 
guages, yet that is not the principal proposed end : if it had been, 
the variations in verbs, pc^ns, tenses, and genders, might have 
been distinguish^ by particular characters placed b^re or aftei 
them, and thus ihe bulk of the work much compressed. But to 
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attain a knowlerJge of ihese abbreviations, would be nearly as diffi- 
cult as learning a system^of short-hand, or acquiring a new lan- 
guage; after which, their writing could only be understood by those 
acquainted with this plan. This work will widely differ from any 
thing that has hitherto been suggested for the accomplishment of 
tliis desirahl; object. It may be properly called a dictionary of 
significations or single ideas ; and will sliow by what character, 
word, or words, each signification in expressed, in every language 
into which Uie plan may be translated. After all the significations 
the English language is capable of expressing arc properly arranged, 
the learned in languages will be consulted, to ascertain what foreign 
words there are capable of expressing ideas which cannot be pro- 
perly expressed by the English language. With these, our lan- 
guage, already rich, may stilt be more enriched. When this work 
is so completed, all these signifiGaiiotis, however they are expressed, 
whether by a letter, a word, or by several words, must then be 
numbered : the Eiigiisli language will become as fixed as a dead 
language. The poorer l^iigiiages, and those which are but little 
better than dialects, wiirbe enriched from this fixed source, all 
their deficiency being supplied with English. 

The facilities whicli this plan will certainly afford to the learner 
are so great, that, afigf it is published, no one will ever study a 
foreign language without it. its usefulness as a school-book will 
readily be admitted; for by it the younger scholars, while they are 
learning to spell, will ac<|iiire a very considerable knowledge of 
grammar, of ready writing, of a correct pronunciation, and of a 
foreign language. All these kinds of knowledge, together with the 
habit of application, will simultHiieoiisly be acquired by simply 
learning to s|)ell and read by this book. Let it be supposed that 
a given number of scholars of one class, two of whom stand up to 
read, one with the Eriglisli, the other with the French dictionary on 
this plan: the boy with the Euglisb book pronounces distinctly a 
word, which all write <lowii; the boy with the French dictionary 
then rends the corresponding wprd in the French, having first ac- 
quired the proper proiuinciation of all the words he is to read for 
that exercise: this French word each boy writes against the English. 
By writing from the ear, the proper Nouiid of letters, both English 
and French, will be more correctly acquired; and all those words, 
whicli are wrongly sjieil, will have to be written again and learned 
by heart. 

Tile same scholars being sometimes rekders, sometimes writers, 
will not only gain the habit of pronouncing and writing correctly, 
but, by constantly reading in a book in which the different parts of 
speech “arc so ‘fully expressed, they will become great proficients 
in an essential brancii of grammar, oefore they know that they have 
begun to study grammar at all. It therefore must recommend 
itself as a M'liool-howk. 
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Languages without Study, 

If llic managers of respectable schools would subscribe for six 
copies only, anil iiilelligent parents and guardians of youth for only 
one, a means would thus be afforded for carrying into effect a work 
which will, perhaps, prove not less happy in its future consequences 
than the art of printing itself. It will take the light from under 
the bushel, and place it where its congenial beams will enlighun 
the whole world. For by rendering translation a pleasing exercise 
for children, their amusements will contribute to strengthen their 
understandings, by translating and then correcting the uncoUtli 
words which will sometimes appear in literal iranslaticflls. 

The facilities which this plan will afford to merchants, by ena- 
bling them to correspond with foreigners, are so great, that it is 
jiresunied no Riiglish merchant will neglect to patronise it. 

The philanthropist, the patriot, the philosopher, and the Chris- 
tian, now hail knowledge aj» the cure for all the culaniiltcs of suffering 
nature. Through the gloom of the middle ages, when the horrible 
reign of inquisitorial darkness overwhelmed the world, this was not 
the case; but now another spirit is gone forth, ignorance must fly, 
and knowledge be triumphant over the wliole earth. T he philan- 
thropist has discovered that to igtioraiice the cells of our prisons 
are indebted for their inhabitants. The patriot asserts, that the 
enemies of law and good order arc seldom to be found among the 
educated. I'hosc who are taught how beneficial reflection is, 
know that no policy exceeds honesty. And the religious arc aware 
that, when mankind have sufficient light to discover that God is 
really love, they will love him ; and, loving him, they will work no 
ill to their neighbour. Those who do indeed think that light and 
knowledge will do evil to mankind at large should use all means to 
suppress this work. But if any think that light will effect more 
good than evil, such, no doubt, will exert themselves to obtain sub- 
scribers, and co-operate in producing that good. 

The very few superfluous words, sncli as the double negaUve in 
the French, &c. can, at first sight, be discovered by a common ca- 
pacity, and struck out, or supplied, as may be required. * 
verbatim translation of the first Pstlm, from an old French Bible, 
is furnibhed as an example, W'hich will apply equally to all langiiaget^ 
and show how near |>erfcction this plan may be brought, if placed 
under the superintendence of the learned. Public approbation, 
however, will be first ascertained, as it will not be brought forw'arcl 
unless it can be done in a style that will not dbgracc the republic 

of letters. • . i i -r 

This article is published merely to secure the copy-right; and if 
literary gentlemen will condescend to usher it into the worui, or 
notice it in any way, and likewise receive subscribers names, llidy 
will confer au obligation on its aulbof. It is iioi bis preset mtfw- 
tion expensively to advertise, until the opinion of men of letters is 
ascertained. Twi or three, of superior talents, have expressed 
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their pleasure at the ingenuity, importance, and simplicity of the 
plan; and they strongly recommend its publication. 

Tile work, in English/ may be completed in three volumes. Its 
powers may be judged by only leaving out the few small words 
within the parentheses, in the following example. 


PSEAUME I. 

2 3 4 5 67 8 9 10 11 12 

1. O qiie bien>heureux cst le personnage qui ne chenline point 

13 U 13 16 17 18 19 20 21 22 23 24 25 26' 

suivant le conseil des m6chans. et qui ne s'arrfcte point au train des 

27 28 20 30 31 32 33 34 35 36 37 

p6cheurs, et qui ne s’assied point au banc des moqueurs ; 

38 39 40 41 42 43 44 45 46 47 48 40 

2. Mais duqncl le plaisir est en la loy de rEternel, tellemcnt 

50 51 52 53 54 55 56 57 58. 

qu'il m6dite jour et nuit eii sa loy. 

596061 62 63 64 65 66 67 68 60 (70 

9. Car il sera conime un arbre plante pr^s des niisseaux d'eaux 

70 ) 71 72 73 74 7576 77 78 79 80 81 82 

eourautes, qui rend son fruit en sa saison, et duqurl le feuillage 

83 84 83 86 sf 88 899001 02 03 04 95 06 

ne fl^trit point: et ainsi tout ce qu’il fera viendra A bien. 

97 08 99 100 101 102 103 104 105 IO6 107 108 

4. II n’en sera pas ainsi des michans: mais its seront comme de 

109110 111 112 113 114 ( 115 ) 

laballc que le vent chasse au Mu. 

116117 118 119 ISO 121 122 123 124 

5. C’est pourquoi les michans ne subsisteront point en 

125 126127 128 120130 131 132 133 

jugement, ni les p6cheurs'en I'assembi^e des justes; 

134 135 136 137 138 130 140 141 142 143 144 145 

6. Car I’Eternel avoue le train des justes, mms le train des 

146 147 ' 

mdohans p4iira. 


PSALM I. 

S , 3 4 5 67 8 9 10 11 12 

1. Oh I how very happy is the perjton who (not) walks not 
( 13 14 15 ( 16 ) 17 18 19 20 21 22 

according to the counsel of the wicked, and who (not) himself stops 
23 ( 24 > 95 26 27 28 29 30 31 32 33 ( 34 ) 35 

not in tha vaiy of humts, and who (not) himself sits not on the seat 
(36) 37 
of the scomers. 
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58 ( 39 ) 40 41 4243 44 45 46 47 48 49 50 

2. But of whom the pleasure ia in the law of the Lord, so that 

51 59 53 54 55 56 57 58 « 

be meditates day and oigbt in bb law, 

59 60 ( 6i ) 62 63 64 65 66 67 68 69 ( 70 

3. For be shall be as a tree planted near the rivers of waters 

70 ) 71 72 73 74 7576 77 78 79 80 81 89 

flowing, which yields its fruit in its season, and of which the leaves 
S3 84 85 86 87 88 89 9p 91 ( 9^ ) 93 94 95 

(not) wither not; and thus, all that which he shall dowtili come to 

96 

good. 

97 98 ( 99 ) 100 101 ( 102) 103 104 105 ( IO6 ) 

4. It (not) shall be not thus of the wicked ; but they shall be 

107 108 109 no 111 112 113 114 115 

like unto the chaif which the wind driveth far. 

Il6n7( 118 ) 119 120 121 ( 122 )123124 

5. 7'hat is fur which the wicked (not) shall subsist not in 

125 126127 128 129 130 131 (132) 133 

judgment, nor (the) sinners in the assembly of the righteous. 

134" 135 136 137 138 139(140) 141 142 143 144 

6. For the Lord owuetb the way of the righteous, but the way 

of the wicked shall perish. a 

(145) 146 ( 147 ) 


The names of those who wish to take one or more copies, will 
most likely be received by the publbhers of the works which 
kindly condescend to notice tfte plan. 

If public approbation is thus made to appear, the work will be 
carried on without delay* 

It is requested that all communications made be post paid. 


/ft DEMOSTHENEM CotnmentariiioK^^is Sea- 
OER, Bichnor Wallka in Com. Monumethia ReUoria. 


No. III.— [ConttntieJ/rom No. LIIL p.'5S.] 

Pbo Cobona. p. 278, I* 5* fbtri rour' 6 

xai TapsXtcpy far) Ki^jfas/aw, wMJL 

[aol] Km) Aoxpois, r^v ^EKinw KmrmKmfi^fiiem. - 
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In Demosthenem 


woX}Jt ku\ %u) AoKfoli\ ** Cum in- 

terea Cirrhceiit et Lo<!reti8ibu8 multa id saluteiii tpectantia dixiv- 
setT* Par nubile^ FouHces et Freiiid. — ipp^doit troXKa^ 

estf Cum muham salutem dixisset. Having bid along farewell. 
— Kgo vero multam salutem et foro dicani et curise. Cicero. 
Ad Div. vii. 33. iivovra ^eUpuv rco Plato. Phsedr. 

212. 1. 23. ed. Dasil prim*~i|$^w0’9fti voXA^ rois vifLOt; elxwv, 
Demoslli, in Midiam. p. 526. I. ult. TO FOTN MAKPAN 
XAIPEIN ;^A:SAI, to MHKETl ^PONTIEIN aijXoT. Lucian. 
iVo laps. int. salut. p. 6)9. cd. Saiiour. 

Pro Corona, p. 307. 1. 3. ri yap vuy Xtyfi; oI« ixP^^ irpirTH¥, 
iKX* ou rir\ evs tv rp viKv, xai xapoiv, ravr iygafts, tintp iva^t^tro 
vapd rai^ xaporraf Ka$po6^' i¥ t3g ot^ o<ra ij3ouXo/bis0a, aXX* lira Bolrj 
rd xgayfiara, dixto-iai* Post Lf^^sro subaiidiendum 
Tfiv. — xapa Tcitg xapoyrag xaigwg coiistrueiida sunt cum aypa^ag^ 
subdislinctiune ideo ab fvt£f;^sro separanda. Hax propterea 
inonco^ quia Foulkes et Freind verterunt, Quid ciiim nunc 
dicis quod fieri olim oportebat? et cur non potius, cum in civi- 
taie esses^ ista tunc teinporia, si tibi ita licumet, decrevisti 

Pro Corona, p. 307. 1. 6. 6 yag &¥TU¥ 0 VfA$¥ 0 f, xa) ra^^ 

Mp’ vifim itx§\au¥OfjLiv^us xgoaia^opLt¥ogf xcd xpoaiti<rw¥, 

iVoifio;. is enim in promtu erat» qui ct contra nos 
licitntiones facercti Usque qui a nobis ejecti erant hospitiurn 
praberet, et pecunias iiisupcr daret.*' FouJkes et J^'rcind. Qunsi 
de exulibiis agatur ! rod; dinXauyofi^iyoa;, ^Diebanos significat^ ab 
Allieiiiensiuni Socictate conditioiii||iis iiiiquis abactos. 

Pro Corona, p. 315. 1. 20. xal rag tw¥ kttToupytm 

fiapTuglagf W¥ XfXfiToupyi)x«| upiv ifoyfw wwag, Mallenq dvayvw 
in persona tertiu. patet euiin ex 1. 26, [AEFE r^g paprvgtag,] 
Uratoreni ipsum testimoiiia non recitaturuna fuisse. 

Scquitur xmga¥ay¥wti S’ 4/aiv xa< crif rdg a^ iXy/ijf¥». 

Wtiicli you murd€r€d* ** They look frequent occai^ion to use 
hard words, that they might ^liow a politeness in murdering 
them/’ Alison, Spcct. No. 45 . 

[This s^iie of the verb. To murder; vie. To tHetr bq bad 
execution, vronundation, renreseniation, 8cc. is omitted even in 
Mr. Todd s edition of Dr. Johnson’s dictionary, llie defect is 
supplied in my Supplement to that work, sold by Rodwell and 
Martin, Bond Street.] 

Pj'O Corona, p. 324. rou( txasrsi xoKtrag i^otTarwy- 

r§g m) itm^ieiperreg, 5»g SouAovr SfiraiXoo; Aaoxog, Ki¥aag, 

Bgeuriimeg^ apuiiag KapxJUig^hpJwyfMgy Suuukw^ag, apyiiov; Muprig, 
TaKa^aptkg, Mnuriag. liXfloor Eu^lieog, /lAsdriftOf, *Apl<rrmxpog. ptcr- 
O'lfybvr 01 ^iXidSou Tou 8foT^ ^x^^ xuXii, Nim xai BgaxuXo^os. ri- 
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"Agicrpemf, ^Ein^igiif. xogivllouf ^rivug^o^^ 
futyapieiS iJroioitop^s/EKt^g, lligikKos^ hfifialw^ Ttfi^KtioSf OtovW- 
rcwy yfvf/M/ra;. tvfioiotf^'lmrapx^f, KXtlfap^Of, Soofflurgm^, l^ri- 
Kfi^tt fit xiyovra i^iiptL vptSoTwf itOfittra. 

Iniitatus est CicerO| In Verr. lib. iv. cap. ** Attains, 
lioiuo pecuniosiiif Neti : Lyso Lilybsei : Critolaus Enna* : Syra* 
cusis Aschrio, Cleometies, Theomnastiis : Elori Archonides^ 
Megistiis. vox me citius dcfecerit quam iiomint." 

l)e Falsa Lbgationk. — ArgunieiUi vice fungatur 
4 >otX 0 (iWi; Oratons ipsiua, p. 44^. I. 23. — vel p. 235. et aeqq. 
Pro Corona. 

l)e Falsa Leg. Argum. 2. p* 334. 1. ult. ’AptTToSfjfiof Si, xx) 
SiOTrroXtfios Owoxgiru) rpaycpSla^ My^xvov^ De lioc Neoptoiemo, 
in Oralione. 

l)e Pace. p. 58. — xartSaiif NwxroKifiov, tw wfoxptri^v, r» fiiv 
Tijf ri^VT^; itpo<rxvifiXTt rvy^a^ovr* aStlai, xaxa V ipya^ifitvov 
fiiyiara ri^v itoXiv, xa) ra wp* ufiiv SioixoDyrcc ^iKhnrcp xai it pur 
veuovrx, wapsXSm rlx’ov f{$ Vfiois* 

De Falsa l^eg. Argum. 2. p. 336. I. 18. lorioy d}, 2ri 
Jiffiortetri; ovx air^Xtfy h rp Sturipa wptrfitl^ rtieturifv irgifourtr 
areX^m yag, x. t. ^ 

Hunc locum corniptum esse, orationis ipsiua lectoribus 
inanifestum erit* 

To ovx delendum esse constat, quod [pag. 394.] ipse Auctor 
ait, se ad redimendos captives denuo cum legatis ivisse.^' Wolf. 
— — liquet negativam istafi particuiam in omnibus codd. tarn 
scriptis quam prelo excusis, (solo Reg. x forte excepto) soicn- 
niter et, obstinate exstare, atque ea quidem constantia, ut cedere 
velle non videatur.” Taylor. 

Restituendum pulO, — 3ri JfifiOTtiini^ ovx AN awriXStv ty rj} Siv- 
ripet xpt^fisix, El MH Sift roiftvnjv itpi^w’w, Firmant hanc 
enicndationem loci isti orationis: krttS^ Si k^ixifiAa tig 'flgthv^ 
&c. Secunda legatione scilicet p. 389. 1. 25. Sv rolwv ;^^^oy 
ijusy sxffT ani xftSijfAfS’ h niWji — &c. eadem legatione. p. 393 . 1. 
9. — TOWTOij fiipoXoyijxfiy ovg IXwr^ijy.— — fcr«, 'El MH Stk 

JO TovTovg /SovXfO-Sfti o-oe-fti, f^coXijf axoXolfiiiP, xa\ irpotiKifg^ t$ xai 
xporXa/Swv y ftv apyvptov irwtf iroXu, fitra rtmm hrpitr^w^a, p. 
395.1.6. ^ 

De Falsa Legatione . — ** Mults sunt ejua tot® orationes sub* 
tiles, ut contra l.ieptiiieni : multse totse graves, ut quaxkm Ph^ 
lippics: multae vari^: ut cofitra A^Hninerngfais^e 
ut contra eundem pro eausa Ctesiphontis.*’ Cicero. Orat* cap. 
31 . 

De I'alsa Legatione. p."853. I. 24. o roipiv fiiytTrw iitwnwr 
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^4 

6 Y^g fif Til¥ wporigetv exiaro\ij¥t %¥ ^¥iyMiu¥ hi 

fYp»f9¥ 8* ¥t¥, K»\ iioiff(fi%¥, f^kUa vfiif cu voi^<rw, ii ti ^eiy xa) 
rh o^vit,fMYlu¥ fioi ysv¥iX9pli¥¥(¥^ ytyi>wAa$ r^s oS 

rl aw 

Abundat^i. suntenim lyfa^wV iv— — — -yfvi)<rofir#vi}v, ipsa 
Philippi verba. Sic in Evang. Mattb. xiii. II, 6 8f 
•Tx’fV airoi;/OTJ b^i¥ StSorsu y¥»¥m ru pucrrij^iot ^affikttotf rm 
cipu¥^, et sexcentia aliis locis, 

De FalsvL^gatione* p. D53. 1, 27* oS tliivcn, rt »¥ xoim 
X^phmrOf oiSi a aMi xixhyjn^. touto ydp fht 8i}Xoy^f, tixtp /tij 
ipt¥ctxi^i¥ v/xag. 

Fora. ciSi & ouro^ (jSschines scilicet) mff;(iro. Promisit 
JEsebmes^ a Macedonia reversus, Pbilippunj niultis rebus 
Atheniensibus grutificaturuni esse, illas res igitur saltern, nisi 
Atheniensibiis verba dedit, Philippo probe cogniUe fuerunt. 
flirt St (Ailschines) roiovrou; k^yous^ xai rr^kiKuhot xai rocrauTx 
t^wrots ayuict, dkrt* awa¥Taf ufids kaficio¥ ^tro. yeip ^xtiv 
xtxBiKcus ^lkixxo¥ iTdlvi* ha avfxfipBi iroXti, xdel xig\ rm tv 
^^XTuoflri, xmI xtg\ r&¥ akkaw ixarrm. p. 347. L 8. seqq. 

De Falia Legat, p. 355. 1. tiratvMTds St o *Pikoxpdrvi( 
fxdka ufipiOTixSi^, ouStv Iffn* Sxu/taorov, w (iv^t$ *Aiyi¥am, t\ /xij 
ravrm ipt) xa) Jijftoo^tvti Soxti* ohof ptv yap uSoop, iyci St oivov 
irW, 

Si locum bunc legere potuisset poeta nostras Gaj^, vix, puto, 
eloquentiam Demostheuis caiuisse mero affirmasset. 

<< thou — with eloc|uen^ profound, 

And arffuineiits convictive, didst enforce 
Fam’d Tull^, and Demosthenes reiiown'd.*’ 

Gay, On wine. v. 92, 

De Falsa Legatibne, p. 359* 1. 17* m/wv ratmi; xeixxraLia 
kayifyiim ra xag uprwv iy rolg faixtvxi ytveVtflu, x. t. X. — /Eschiiies 
wip) xapaxpta‘fi, p. 1299« ri ydo da rtf roiourf xtartCo tttv wdgutxw, 
o; lyxt^f i^i}xi Xtyt IV, «S( 0iXtinrof ov roi^ auroO eTpfcr^yiiliacriy, oXXx 
ralg ifXMi ^fUMpImf fTo’oi iluXwv wap^k6§: xtii X^i(rp.oy pya ijfxtpwy 
xuTiipiifxuTO h aU iyca /yttv im^yyiXXov t^v xpia^fitlay, ol 

St ^kalKoUf ToS ^XfMV ruffimv, S/pp^oin^xf^ ria/iivti ixMt 

Si^yTiXXaf, arim^fiarf^ $t ol I/m), flirto JfJuXaiv ahh wag*- 

St^fwro, xtd rag wikitf rag air^ wapi^ay, 

De False Lc^l* p. 360* 1. 5« aad wipm^y ipJpay tlycu rownjv eXo- 
ylfyro, 4if* a3 yty6¥€an¥ ai owosiod* SyS^ ro/wy, kfiUfxn, exri|, 
xipami, rtrpAi^ aM §lg roi^y flvou vtfivnp. oun^o 0^/4- 

fiahti. Ex computatione id ipa^ efficitur; the reckoning 
conies exacify nght, — quintum diem (h. e. quintum ab iyiig 
^mrof) in hunc diem (i. e. in rnpala vel rmpniy ^iifwrog) 
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incidere. Ad verbum, Quintum esse dteq ad buiic. Cftlerum 
notaiiduoi est, rif <r7roMf factas fuisse ubi aderat Philippui, vicl. 
II. 24. and 26. * 

De Falsa Legat. p. 563. 1. 3. Wm yip yayA^is tjfJfM futmt, 
h oSs oiros airifyyiiXt ri vpii; iwionutrcm* ol ^xrTf brv* 

^ovTO* hiStoxoty laurou^ ^irdaXom. — Longinus, Sect. 19- re! yap 
aXAijXwy hax9K0fi>iuiva, xei odSfv frros xarnrTtwrfiiva, ^ipu r^g 
iy coy lag tp^paffty, ip,a xa) ifj^ifohKoucr^g ri, xal cwtieoxo^i};. 

De Falsa l^gatione. p. 563. 1. 1 1. liriiS^ ti IJxffvirt; UuKot^, ol 
AaxelatfjJvm S* aitrSipLtvot r^v iy^pay, ^in^wgtjaray, tovtov au itpoxa^ 
J^xsv i^avaray uftag, — x. t. A. 

Vide quid hac de re dicat iEscbines Dip) ytaqaxp. p. 509. 1. 5. 

Dc Falsa Legat. p. 574. 1. 15. Krriy oSv, ia^ng ^wr^y jix^- 
xoey Alaxl^ou xamjyogoOvTog ^iX/inrow ; rig S* i^tkiy^oyra, fj Aiyovra 
Ti TouToy ixgaxey] o(;oi tig, ik)C iftamg ^ASuiyatot Tg^rtpov xarfjyo- 
govat ^iXhnrov, x^d 6 rv^oiy Jn. 

rigor epov) ^ AliTxl^s scilicet. — Quivis in accusandum Philip- 
puni pronior est quam £schin s ? 

De Falsa Legat. p. 377* 1. IB. xafroi, rig tixoiytavla, rig 4 X’oAA^ 
xpoyoia (ntip 0i\oxpiroug avnj ; ov tl rd xiWKTta, xa) travra rd 
cv/ipSpovra hrerptarfit^xti, wfioX^t Ka fitly lx r^g 9r^«<r- 

fitiac, mawtp eo/to\iytt, rouri yt ocdro P^^yuy xa) ittvkaBrii^yai rep 
irgolxa wptirfitvoyri irpocnixe, xai 8tapLapr6ga(r9ai to xa$' aMy, 

Inserit Reiskios Si inter <i(M\oyu, mutatque cvfbo- 

xiyu loco inferiore cum ifuoXoytl, ct auro cum dtOrig, Vera 
lectio forsitan oy, si rd x^^iora xa) trayra rd avfiptgoyra /7£- 
UPESBETKIlSf ipeoX^yu Xafiely lx rij^ vgtcrfitlag, 

(w(nrfD eojxoAoyfi’) rouro yt aM (subaud. xara.— propter id ipsum, 
On that very account) pvytly xol SifuAa/3i}9^yai rep npolxa icgtirfiti- 

OVTI ITpOa^Xt, X. T. A.' 

De Falsa Legat. p. 583. 1. 3. 4AA* oxl rowr»y I8*84y 9ij {^Cxemtog) 
xai TawT* ijxotxTfV, iinp xa) vpoTtpfif trot* throy iyd irptg 6p^ag iv tcS 
8fiiMp, xa) roarsay ov8t)g avrei^rry, Ag 6 peer i^p^ig tarty oxXog, daraO- 
pajroraroy wpayfia rwv dwayrm, xa) davyStTciraroy, eSairtp h 9a^ 
XarTy mtSpea ixaraoTaroy, cog ay T^ot, xtvovpLtvoy, 

Non hoc vult Demosthenes, ~A*Schinem Philippum, se Athe- 
nienses, eadem docuisse ; eandem^opinion^ni de mobilitate po- 
puli iEschinem Philippo, sese Atheniensibus professum esse r 
sed sese verba ABschiDis hac de re ad po[^ltim Atheniensetn 
detulisse; ASscbinem vei^ sociosoue ejos, tilts se veibis nsos 
fuisse, non potuisse negare : verba erant, Ag t fidy 8^^ Mhy 

SxXog, X. T. A, ^ 


' P. 375. lin. penult. 
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De JKalsa Legat. p. S90« K 12. il Si xa) wirw TaDrx roT; 
irpiV/Sfo-iv, orur^x (quibus enim placuerint^ ii JEs- 

chini aderunt, patracinabuiitur^) iyw ^ev yap^ ouScv xco Xtyoo xtg) 
o69nipy oiy amwfiAi, ovS* avayxatriivT aurwv oiUvu Sci Soxfiv ^pi^rrov 
Aym T^ipov, i)SA Si* attrov^ xa} ro xfxoivcDirqxf vai rwv aSiKyifiareev. 

Sensual est: — N cniincui hodie praeterquam ^chinein accuso. 
nemo igitur coactut, nolens volens^ ionocentiam suam demon- 
fltrabit ; sed ultro, sponte sua^ ^schiuem non defendendo : non 
defendet ei:i|jin nisi facinorum particeps. — cecutit hie Reiskius. 

De Falsa Legat. p. 3yO. 1. 24. oxkA rp$7f o\ou$ aTroSijps.^- 
O’cevTtf, xa] x^\!as Sga^pidg Xa/3oVri( rap’ vfim Sira Trap* ou- 

Sipttag a^iXi^s xo^twf, on ixiiirf taropivosroi oi/f Sr ixillty hugo 
rouf Spaouf tXafiov, a/X tv T^MvSaxfif rep arpo toS Sio(rxoupfidu. 

Nee inter eundum^ iiec inter redeundum, jusjuranduni a Phi- 
Ijppo et sociisi in propriis a quoque hnibus, ut par erat, exc- 
gerunt. 

De Falsa Legat. p. 394. I. 27* r/ Slija’orf, tig f is, to JrifiMevtg, 
awh rod avmTruf ifj^i (TEschinem) 0iAoxpam, yvovg ouhh vyiig 
ipiiig rgirrovrag, r^v fi^ird raOra Trgtrfitlouf r^v e«i tou$ Oj^xou; auvi- 
Trpio'fitvrag waXiv, xa\ otix i^oopLwroi; 

axo rov aannrfir tjai ^^lAoxparfi) Inter primam scilicet et se- 
cundam iegationem. 

De Falsa Legat. p. 395. 1. !• roura fiiiiwiria, Sri Tourotg co/to- 
Aoy^xfir oug xai xofitilv w ^vrpet xa) (Tcoo’siv ii; 

SJvaftiv. • 

Legatione prima promissum dederat Demosthenes, quod 
secunda absoIviL 

De Falsa Legat. p. 410. 1. 2. orxoffnlrt, aaviptg Stxourrai, tl tp* 
olg h pn^SoTipOy ahxm fpo/Sovfkisy iyw, fii ha roiroug &7rok»fuu, r) 
Toiroug wgoeixu iroftiy rodg adroug ihx^x^ag g 

Elitninandum to £/•*— Constmetio ; <rxoarf rrt , cS aySj>«$ Sixoor- 
rai, ri wpoirixtt rourovg, roug ayrovg ihxrixoTagf vatlriy (Bid rd 
irtwpayp^iva) ip* olg iyw, 6 pkifioimv dSix^y, (po/3ovp j;v Sid tou- 
rov; dir^AaipMM. 

De Falsa Legat p. 411, 1« 2, xol SoSoixse, StSoixa* (sI^iTO’irdi 
yifff dS Jbtifog Bixaorod, ixe^ , & fpom, wgog ufiag) tots [uiv 
roi^Qif If esjlf loirdoits^i fM . roy m$«riovy dSixovyra, yvy 5* dyonrrsrca- 
xjrsf j{fi. 

'' fif T^Ti] Sensus videtur poacere fse frors.** Iurin. 

Lige«ldim videtur, tots pus pd) toutoa^ 
fii pk, su fus Si pi4 iimrtwTamJTOg Sic rJrt non ex vtntmw- 
moffrprio aptiun erit, sed ex SiSotaa. ^'Saepe non 

semper) et pnet. BaSoixa live SrSi* — prmenUs signif. obtinet.*’ 
iuquit H. Steph. Thesaur. i. 919. d. 
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Dc Falsa Legal* p. 413. 1* fi6. roarta fihf tvfwv.aux ixptmAh’^ 
xl^ff 'f®*' aOrcO irstlSet hr alax^ ^rpoj Wxiinrov hnftijftv. 
hr aiiTx^^li Idem quod 4^’ vfiftt* p 440. 1. 7* 

Dc Falsa Legal, p^ 415. I* 13. ti ii^xm)h mm$ 
ijblxrixi T$( (ffiAv, xoi) raOrsi nika^A,iriff‘(f fiaXAw efy fucroMrlt hKaboi 
(Tco^ouSr ; 

F. xai rwroL n roiavrtf, pnesertim m talibus et tantia rebus. 
Markland. 

Quod ad sententiam quidem recte : articiilus autam hi liimc 
locum adinitti non potest, xai ravta TSiauroi> And that so fla^ 
graiitly too. xai Tovta r. exaggerat. roiseCm regitur ab 4^/xi)k*. 

De Falsa Legat. p. 417. 1. 2L tTra riv sif rif Sp¥$$ tWt6nei, umi 
jLtrrd /JjTToXaxou icipiiina, xetl roiAcr* tireh, iyvottr, woUf rm 
ijy^lcrtcn Itl ; 

Demosth. el$ roo^ S^vt; ficrioSy, ad avium pugnas spectandas, 
ut gallinaceonini et coturnicum.’* H. Steph. Thes. ii. 1454«d. 

In forum pulUrium^ aviarium.’* Keisk. in Itidice Gnec. 
Deiiiosib. 


THE MEEKNESS OF MOSES CONSIDERED. 

NuMBBES XII. 3. 


Xhe very judicious and satisfactory observations of the late 
learned Dr. Kennicott, on the above subject and text, claim a 
more general acquaintance ; and with this view their insertion is 
requested in the LlassicalJaur^l , — a publication so successfully 
devoted to the interests of ** Classical, Biblical, and Orientid 
Literature.’’ They only need to jbe understood, in order .to be 
universally approved and adopted. 

JMum. XII. 3 . *1 jj; mtfD This verse strikes almost 

every reader with surprise; partly on its own account, partly 
from its connexion. That Motes was meek nAoee all men, 
if true, was not at all likely to have been recorded by himeelf. 
it is still less likely to )^ave been said by one^who has reconm 
himself as a man of great warmth* See Exod. ii, 11*-^I4. v, 
25. xi, 8. xxxii, 19, 28. Num. f, 13, 15, 16« And as U» Nliiii. 
XX, 10 — 12. see Ps. cvi. 32, 33. But if Moses bad been 
in fact the meekest of mem, the record of such a qualft^ seems 
to have no connexion with the context here. The preceding 
verses set forth, that Miriam and Aaron exalted themselves as 
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fwh to Mom ; boosting, that God had opoken by them lilce- 
wise. Alid in th^ verses followsng, God declares, that he re- 
vealed himielf to Mosek mare than to other prophet. It 
fhlirefore seems necessary to consider diis 3d verse, as con- 
neeied with the divine comaiQiiieations, and to translate the 
words thus ; — Now the manMoses gave forth more answers^ (from 
God) or was highly favored with answers^ above all, 8cc.— rrof 
respomor eximius (*TKD pra omni homhie^ Such is the 
excellent version of this place, in a thesis under the very learned 
Albert Scbtiltens, ki llris author refers to Jucbasin, 

where Ezra is called rWD3 VjQf responsor timilis Mosu And it 
is very ramarkable, that Iti Mss. r^ 1^3)^ here, agreeably to the 
wordid Juehasin. Spinoza (cap.viii. p.« 107.) quotes this verse 
(Num. xii, 3.) as one proof, that Moses did not write the Pen- 
tateuch/’ See Boothroyd's Bibl. Hebr. i. p. 142. Notes; who 
says in addition : — The connexion evidently supports this ren- 
dering.’' 

In examining the merits of the English version of the present 
text (and I am sorry to observe that all the other trauslationB 
give the same meaning), an kiteiligent reader would be natu- 
relly desirous of knowing — what may be the literal idea of the 
original expression i what signification is required by the con- 
text t and what ap))eart;, to be the general testimony of inspired 
history relative to the moral disposition^f Moses ? 

The primary meaning of ny, as given by Lexicographers, 
is, to act open, to uitsti^er, to atm ; — the last of which may 
perhaps have no distant etymological relation to the sacred 
tongue. ^ Atid^ the passage therefore in question might not 
{mj^perly be read — Now the man Moses was owned above, 
dbo.:"— a declaration not inconsisteilt with self- biography^ well 
conSanied by every portion of the preceding bntory----and again 
established by the awful occuph^es of the subsequent narrative. 

This last idea seems decisively confirmatory of the literal 
inlUrpreiation, «id sho^u what meaning is demamied by Jthe 
general ctMuiexion. Miriam and Aaron, who had dared to ques- 
UOif Mdses' mtthorilyi were now convinced by painful expe- 
rieewsi^lllillle wasmdeed owiied,*^br ^^answeiea greatly more 
thknaany mmi who was on the fcce of tipit land and that the 
JLioM btrfii indeed spoken by Moses." 

^^tfiiitorWIatbe lawgiver of IsraeiBukuiiDS ffaiseminem distinc- 
tioe^, ^wbat wppears lobe the' purport of the sacred narrative 
respectinjrbis temper^ was be dMnguished by meekiiessf— ** 1 
tro w not.^ The general contents of his biogiaphy would niest 
^edtainiy induce auy other conchisioii. 



On the Attrilmiei that comtilutet tt9 

Finally, it inuat be ebaerved, tint thcae renwfca ere iii|rfa«id 
with the view of noticing the chencteri wmI wonb'of Moeeei 
and in harmony with die volume of Ubpiratioii, which enjoioe 
uf to render to all their due/' wbsla . it m agmuii 

adding to/' aa well aa ** taki^ fhxn,” au^ part of it» iMli- 
mony. 

J. w. 

Osweshy, 18€3. 


ON THE ATTRIBUTES THAT CONSTI- 
TUTE THE PERFECTION OF BEING. 

m mm m * 

No. II . — [Continued from No. Lltl.p. 145.] 

Pkrprction. then, does not consist, either in flie posset- 
sion of extraordinary faculties or powers, nor yet in pos- 
sessing faculties or powers, which are incapable of behig 
improved, and to which, consequently, there is nothing 
wanting, because such powers can hav^no existence. AaS 
even if they could, what can be more rqiugnant to oar 
ideas of perfection than a being who lived independent oi 
all other beings, who communed with none of them, who 
possessed in himself every Uiing he wanted, and withdrew 
from all commerce with the creation around him ? Such a 
being, so far from being perfect, would be the most impw- 
fect, tecause the most useless being in the creation. 

But it will be replied, that a being possessed of extraor- 
dinary faculties must be more perfect than one dissimilarly 
constituted;— that power is more perfect than weakness, 
strength than debility, celerity than slowness, wisdom than 
ignorance, humility man prid^*atid forbeanmce than resent- 
ment : that a strong man is consequmtly more peilect than 
a weak man ; a wise than an ignorant man, and so of aU 
other qualities that are attributes of pM&ct&on. To this 1 
reply, that the perfection of any bmag is not datenniaei by 
thepowmsor faculties which be posaesses^.butlqr the adap- 
tation of these facoltils to the nalnre of bin bmng, the situa- 
tions and cuoumstaaces in which this nature is apti^ ptaoe 
him, and the gmwralitiadonvriuchhehidds with thplwiiRli 
that surround him. It is impossible for human iasaginlw 
to conceive any endowment or faculty, dlber pliyirim qt w* 
tdlectual, of which man is at present de^tute, ttat would 
VOL. XXVII. CL JL n6. LIV. Q 
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render Imib mow fwrfect tiuin be ie, were it ooiderrcd upon 
bun. tielllier wenlll he be more perfect if any one faculty, 
wJddbi.is now natural to Inin, were mere exquisitely con^ 
tiifed» or encieased in the nativity of its operations; because 
bja, perfection consists in the hamony or> adaptation of ail 
his faculties to each other, not in the excellence of any 
faculty in itself. If this harmony was not observed in our 
formation, we should then, indeed, be cruUnres intended 
for no certain end ; for the moment our natural faculties 
break loose, and lebel against each other, we ourselves 
cannot, much less can others, tell (he goal for which we are 
becmd, because a being governed by ctmtrary impulses, 
eadhfto dbem forcing him into that course to which itself 
inclihes, is like^ pilot without a helm, exposed to the mer- 
cy of the winds mid waves, and consequently unaltle to de- 
termine his course, as it is liable to change at over^ blast. 
Such a pilot in the midst of the great ocean can form no 
opinion of the port where he may ultimately arrive. The 
BWMral eense is the pilot of human nature, and accotdii^ly 
we &kd, that whenever the natnral passions and appetites 
of, any individual dupurow its soveimgnty, and refuse to be 
guided by, its directions, the mossent die hmrraooy that 
should exist between them is destroyed, there is an end to 
all consistency of action, and consequently to all uniformity 
of pursuit. Sudi a man can never depend upon himself, be* 
cause be cannot tell how he may act the next moment, as 
the hehn is lort whidi alone could direct him. There is 
only one case in which the slave of passion can tell what 
emnse he is certain of steering, namely, when one rebelhous 
psumion or appetite, predominates over all the res^ and 
hurries him forward in its own lawless hut uniform eareer. 

To,i«ilder any fimulty of mao, therefore, mmw excellent 
Uum natare has rendered would be o^ to make him 
more thia snperadded uxceilence, beeause.a 

faculty exquint^y famed witt not harmonise with faeul^s 
ofnjpoesar meuM. Let os suppose, for instance, that his 
intmiutvvraai so improved, dm he could penetrate into ^ 

Ibe heart, wrald this be a step ta 
puiimtianl It wonld» no ileobt, if knowledge were prefer* 
abli |n hUipiness; fmr thmn would he aa end to happiness 
tfaejuMMuenktliis kmwledge was, attained; as no one could 
endues ta have hfe weaknessee, anch less his vices, exposed 
to pnblift vie^. Men, coaoeqUei^, woaM avoid eaob 
tfllliwa society, an^ their supertodisoemmeiit, or improved 
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intellect, could oiilv be exercised in coo|eni|)iatHig sditades 
and desarts. To derire any advante^ th^forar, 'front u 
more discerning intellect, tbe entire* nature inaii dionld 
be changeii; for be sbbuld be pure and spe^Mt a« angels, 
before he could endure to hare all bis fbonghta and IbOlkign 
exposed to the world, and this parity could only be ac- 
quired by changing all the other attributes of bis nature as 
well as his intellect, and presenting a perfect harmony in their 
adaptation to eadi other. Such a being, howetUr, would 
not be man, and though he would stand higher in the order 
of creation, he would not still be more penect* because tbe 
faculties or attributes of his nature could not Im more bar*' 
moniously combined than those of man; for as no altOratioii 
can be made in any of his faculties without destroying tlw 
harmony by which they are connected at jpTesent, it is ob- 
vious' that they are already as harmoniously combined as 
they can be, fur where nothing can be added to, or takew 
from, the constitution of any being, without producing dis- 
order, the harmony is complete, and tbe being consequendy 
perfect. Originally then, man is as perfect as an ahghi, 
because the same harmony is displayeddn the formation of 
both, and both are equally fitted to fulfil the ^ds of their 
creation. 

The works of man are also perfect, if all their parts be- 
so well contrived or adapted to each other as to uilfil tbe 
ends for which they are hatended. To this species of per- 
fection, however, there lies one exception, nmnely, where 
tlie end proposed is not just. If it be ask^, what is to de- 
termine tbe propriety or impropriety of an rad?'l reply, its 
tendency Xo increase or decrease we happiness of crewed 
beings, and this can never be effected by nnjost means. 
Injustice affords only partial go^, evenudiira it is snccess- 
ful; but partial good is univereal evil. The more the reln- 
tioQ of any being is found to extend to other beings, tbs* 
higher does such a being stand in foe order of creation, pro- 
vided this relation tend to tbe good of all these beings. 
God, therefore, wbo is related to all beings, and trads to 
promote foe hapfuness.of all, is Uie Ugh^ afi beipigB; 
and man would not be lord of foe emrth, if his rektibns to 
other bmngs were not more extended^ and foe hap | ii n ese ^ 
which he projects and realises, more generally dlmuindl' 
All animals, however, eie perfect though they do not' ail’ 
stSnd eqna% high in the onto of «»eatioil. To be piifisel^' 
is only to possess such fakmlries or powers as we adapted 
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to the «ttaininent of the end for which they were given, a&d 
this end will be always found to resolve itself into the hap> 
pioess of animated Being. It will ateo be found that the 
nippiness of what we might dMm the most imperfect ani- 
mal will be diminished, by the least change in any of his 
natural faculties, so that he is already contrived in that 
manner which is best calculated to secure all the happiness 
which be is capable of enjoying. 

But it Will be replied, that however perfect the works of 
God may be, the productions of man are incapable of 
perfection. It -is agreed on by the general suffrage of 
aU< writers, whose opinions on tte subject is worthy of at- 
tention, that human genius has never produced a perfect 
ttterary work. I^ope, who has examin^ very minutely all 
the obstacles thiit impede our progress in the walks of lite- 
rature, and all the means that are left us to surmount their 
unpropitious control, >places a faultless work beyond the 
teach of human attainment. 

** Whoever thinks a faultless piece to see, 

Thinks what ne’er was, nor is, nor e’er shall be.” 

But if it should even be granted, that with regard to the 
pate and present time, this denunciation, so humbling to 
the aspirations of literary fame, is strictly true, on what 
principle could it be argued, that the thing is impossible in 
itself, unless perfection involve in its own nature princi- 
ples that place its attainment beyond the reach of man ? 
Arguments deduced from the experience of the past will 
never enable ns to conclude, with certainty, whether an 
occurrence will or will not take place hereafter, if fite pos- 
sibility or impossibility of its occurrence cannot he deipon- 
stratedk He who devoted fifty years to the soldtiait 
some difficult problem, coi^ld not conclude from this long 
experience, that the solution was impossible, unless he 
shewed that it depended on principles, all, or at least some, 
of which were |daced beyond the grasp of human investiga- 
tion: if they were not, it is possible tiiat a man of more ge- 
neral aeqairanente, or of a more discriminating and analy- 
sii^ perception, would resolve it in an hour. When there- 
fine we ooncbide, from the blomisoes of former writers, 
that perieetion cannot belong to literary productions, apd 
that we shall never peruse a uultless work, our copicln^m 
caa haveno certainty unless we prove, at the same time, 
^from Um nature of perfection, tiuU it cannot enter into tlm 
draations of buoiao gmiius. 
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Every thine in natarc is created for anue good end, -and 
1 have already shoivn that its being adapts to the faldU 
nient of this end is vrhat constitntes its perfection. The 
perfection of the works of man, or, as tbey^ are called, the 
works of art, depends in fike manner on bmnjr intended ^ 
a good end and being adapted to fulfil it. To detwri^ie, 
therefore, whether a work m perfect or not, we most ascer- 
tain whether the end for which it is intended be good, and 
whether it be adapted to Itilfil tiiis end. ** 

The professed end or object of every writer is to make 
the world acquainted with his feelings or perceptioru, or 
with the feelings and perceptions of others ; and the obWt 
of every reader is to become acquainted wiUi the. feelinga 
or perceptions of the author whom be takes np, or of the 
characters of whom he treats. Both objo^ are good, be- 
cause they promote the sum of human felicity. 

There is a positive and sensible gratification in commu- 
nicating to others the knowledge which we possess our- 
selves, and this pleasure is increased when we unburden 
onrsch'es to them, and make them acquainted with our 
feelings, emotions, passions, antipathies and sympatliies. 
While we are thus employed, we feel them participating in 
our joys and sharing in our regrets: a glow of kindred sym- 
pathy unites ns to them, and we seem to enjoy but one 
soul and one spirit. 

These are the pleasures of the writer, but those of the read- 
er are still more vivid. Ho feels himself conversing with a 
person who unveils to him every secret of his heart, who 
tiirows no dark disguise over his aversions or propensities, 
who neither reflects nor thinks on what be ought to ^te, 
but writes what he thinks. To peruse such a writer and 
not to be pleased, is to dives^ ourselves altogether of the 
nature of man. Writing, therefore, promotes the happiness 
of him who writes and of him who reads, and the end or 
object of writing must necessarily be good. All that any 
production of the mind wants, therefore, to render it perfect, 
is that it possesses all the qualities that fit it for .fee fulfil- 
ment of its end. • < « 

The two first ends of writing, as I have just <feserfed, aw 
to express oar own feelings or pereeptions. Wbat^ooMltt- 
totes the perfection of the former is verydifilBrent fWm iMd 
to udd<A the latter branch of writing owes its peifbclion. 
Wo;tk8 in which we OXpress our perceptions of feltafvtre 
neewsarily works of science, and abstract knowledge, as 
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iiaetAf^yiies, natural philosophy, astronomy, geogfraphy, 
mathtematics, See. Ti;w perfection of this class of worlts 
does not depend in the least, on expressing and communi- 
cating to paper our perceptions or ideas clearly, and defi- 
nitely, because the truth of things, their relations and diflbr- 
ences, exist independently of our understanding, or percep- 
tions of them. They do not accommodate themselves to 
tiie different perceptions of different individuals, and 
therefore ft matters littie, whether we express onr percep- 
tions of them clearly or not, unless we are certain that the 
perception represents the thing perceived exactly as it 
exists in itself. The existence it has in our mind is nothing 
if It agree nut with the existence which it has in nature. 
Yet the idea in. the mind may be very clear and distinct, 
and very clearly lind distinctly expressed, but the expres- 
sion may still Im erroneous, so far as rogard.s the truth of 
the thing, though it is perfectly correct so far as regards 
the idea in the mind. In other words, it expresses clearly 
the perception in the mind, but not the original truth which 
this perception pretends to convey. All works that ex- 
pres.<i our pcrcepUorth of things are therefore perfect, only 
whmi they express the real state, nature, relations and 
differences of the things concerning which they treat. Hence 
£uclid's Elements of Geommvy is a perlMt book, not, 
however, because it communicates to us me real perceptions 
which existed in the mind of Euclid, but because it expresses 
things, relations and differences which then existed, which 
still exist, and which would equally exist, had Euclid never 
perceived them, or had they never been communicated to 
die world. Whenever, therefore, we sit down to communi- 
cate our perceptions through Vrriting, our work must neces- 
sarily be perfect if our perceptions agree with die things 
perceived, provided we express these perceptions so clearly 
and distifficdy that our language cannot possibly convey 
any perceptions to the mind of our readers than those 
ivbleh exist in onr own. 

It may he said, perhaps, that perfection is still nnattain- 
atHe in -writing, because even wtere the idea which exists 
in fee mind is clear and correct, we frequendy find it im- 
poisitde to elprets it in writing so as to convey it wifeout 
the sUgbtest shade ofnlteration to die minds of others. This 
1 deny; when the idea is clear, nothing is easier than to 
express it deariy, if we be only acquainted with die mean- 
of die terms v^ch we use, and the grammatical strao- 
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ture of Uie } 9 ngua$;e Id wbiob we write., i admit iiuleedt tiie 
impossibility of 'expresuDg a idea rAwi!^midd^ 

tiuctly, but there caii be oo io expressing a elemr 

idea, and in inaki^ others perceive it as cleariy as we do 
ourselves, whether it be true or false. 1 uaderstSM the man 
who says that a part is greater than the whole, as cleuty 
as 1 do him who asserts the contrary. 1 can see, therafoie, 
only one objection more to the perfection of works ' od eci'* 
cnce. It may be said, that there are mmiy other qualities 
of style, as necessary to the perfection of a work as clear 
ness of expression, and that it is impossible to attain aU 
these qualities in their highest perfection. To this objecr 
tion I reply, that it is as necessary to distinguish hetireen 
the elegancies of style and the peiicclion works, as be^ 
tween a man and bis clothes. A vkiuoadwieLD is virtuous 
in rags, but he is more agreeaUe to the eye in elegant rat-' 
ments. Style, like apparel, aomits of an endless divarsity, 
and consequently there can be no standard of perfection 
applied to it. Twenty writers may differ from each other 
id style, end yet the style of each be elegant in the extreme^ 
but it is impossible that two of them, enneb less the whol^ 
conld differ in their perceptions of things without being er* 
roneous. Perfection then consists in the matter, thought, 
idea or perception which is clothed io language, -and the 
garment which is tbrowo over it can no more elter ite nature 
than coarse raiment can alter the nature of virtue. Bacon, 
liocke, Newton, Descartes and JUalebrancbe, do not owe a 
particle of their reputation to the elegance of tlMdx etyle, 
for writers of much greater elegance are entirely forgotten. 
1 admire elegance of style, but I admire it for Us baa^; 
not for its p<»feclion. Beauty is the mere attribute of a 
thing, but perfection is the tb^ itself 
The case, however, is entirely altered, when we come to 
teat of that branch of writing which treate alto^sUier of 
our feelings. Before 1 enter on ritis part, however, 1 mast 
remind my reader, that the observatioos which 1 have-OHade 
on style, apply as much to works of feriii^ or iinagiaOtfam 
as to works of science. 1 therefore prooeed by elMsrvtiig^ 
that when we express onr .feelings, when we aKmal not ip 
the reasonii^ facnlty, but to the heart, we moat na|, -»t>m 
the former case, seek to discover whetfiev oar fepwaffs^ 
true or not,, because they caimotiwsstbly be otkerwiae. 
may have fidae percepthms of tbiogf^ bnt am caanot fo^ 
biy bave false fiselinge, few Uie itexj euTjuastanoe mif,aaamg 
them verifies their existence. It is impossible for any man 
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to bAv« s sensation.or fedmg Miat ia-not oatuiaL He tnaj' 
Itave % feeH^, it is tru^ wbtcii no OMOever felt but himself, 
lAit «tin it is hi him a naloral feding: it arises from some 
IwcnliarHy in his nature, or from frie sifriation in which he is 
placed ; and feelings arising from peculiar circumstances 
are natural to those who are affected by these drcninstances. 
Aa unnatural feeling is a mere chimera of tfaeunderstandii^, 
far tbeogb a profligate man may have fedings at which 
virtue shudders, yet as toey necessarily arise from bis profli- 
gacy and perversion of mind, they are as natural to him, os 
benevolence to a man who feels disposed to promote the 
happiness of his tellow creatnres. In tact all feelings are 
natural to those who feel them, for if they were otherwise 
they could not bp. felt. As every feeling thmefore is natural, 
and as the proiftMsed object of every writer who appeals to 
the heart is to express his feelings — to inform us how he is 
affisetod on such and such occasions, wherein be agrees with, 
and wherein he differs from, the generality of mankind, what 
causes are most apt to tender him gay or pensive, credulom 
Of wistrastful, irritable or composed — it is obvious, that he 
gives this faithful picture of himself, produces a perfect 
work, because he makes ns perfectly acquainted with what 
we seek to know, and what he has professed to make ns 
a^uainted with. It matters little that he acknowledges 
himself to possess feelings w4uch we should blnsb to ac- 
knowledge for if he coucealed these fedings or snbstitnted 
others in tboir stead which he never felt, we sltonld not 
know the truth, we should not know what we sought to 
know, namdy the^cbaracter and disposition of the person 
whose work we read. Suppose a writer were to inform us 
that he-always felt a natn^ abhorrence for evmy tbmg 
mean and dialionoiable, if this be not the fact, what do we 
gain by the information ? Certainly nothing more than decep- 
tion, which in worse than nothing. We are led to believe in 
a somatbiBg which never existed, and it issit all times better 
to lemaia ignocunt flian be deceived. Oa the other hand, 
we shall snppese that a writior informs os he bad a natural 
prepeesity Iw theft and cunning from Ais eaiiiest leooUec- 
tipto u it twt evident, if be ^teaks the fact, that snch a 
coi^afoaia more usdnl to os than if be had clothed bim- 
aalf to vhrtoea.towdiidi he was ^terly a stranger t Byt^h^ 
os bis teal dMuracter, weacqoiieieal knowledge, we extend 
aar acqnaintaaee wkh.the tree it^ne of man, and-if all 
to^lciaweceto actthosingenuoasly, wedioald be infimtdy 
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better acquainted tdth hanan nature than we are at {neaeirt. 
A writer therefcm should eoeer aqk itoself for a m e w— t 
whether Ms fadings be such as otbm wonld fed on shnilair 
occasions, or whefoer they are rigbl fodlngs or not: fais bn- 
sioess is to report them exactly as they axe; for it is only 
by doing so dmt we can become acquainted with him. Ifim 
stops to think how bfoers would feel in his situation, and 
gives us the result of his reflectieiis as Ms own feelings,- be 
makes fods of ns, and a liar of hhnself. *• 

But it may be said, that we are nmre improved by a wii* 
ter of dignified feelings, of a M|i>>botn independent mind 
and an inflexible attachment to virtue, than by a low, insig* 
niicant character, and that a faithfol portrait of the f—ner 
must be more perfect than one of the lattqir, foou|^ equM&y 
faithful to the original. If Uiis were tri^' the «nd of dl 
wmks professing to make ns acquainted with the honrt nbd 
its nflections, would necessarily be to display the true Ba> 
tore of virtue and independence of mind, for the peifoetion 
of a thing regards only its adaptation to the end proposed. 
The end of snch works, however, is not to mnke ns acquaint- 
ed with virtne, but with human nature, and this knowledge 
is not to be acquired from any one ordmr or charactm of 
men. Homan nature is more easily traced in the savage, 
than in the profound moralist: the former acts accofding'to 
the laws of Ms natnre, simply modified by the situation in 
which he is placed ; but in (he moralist, we operatkms of 
human nature are laid under a thousand restrictions. The 
influence of acquired habits and opinions, die rales and 
modes of right conduct, deduced from systems of reasoning 
with which the uncultivated mind is totally unacqudinted, 
the positive control of moral and theological dogmas, wMeh, 
though good in themselves, not belong to the creed of a 
man in his original state ;-^ese and a thousmid oflier 
•anses throw a deep veil over bomau nature hi men of- mil* 
dvated minds and regular habits. In fact, raeb men do 
not well know themselves, for they ate moaldsd into a se- 
cond nature by these ieflnences, and diey eonsequei^ cah- 
aot tell bow they would stand affected M tertoin sRu ati o ni, 
had they never suflbred these influences 4o exert anyco n—l 
over them. Whoever, dieu, describes Mmself — be fo, 
wifltoot addition or diminntioo, is a foiddM deieiflkis|il%f 
human natnre, and therefore prodnoes a perfoct 
** Rousseau’s Confesshms” Me liigldyadmh<^^ fooaj^.no 
person admires diem as bring a poi— dt of a ^htoo— mili. 
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Their eKcseUence in deseri^uig the man as he was, 

not aa, we would wish i^m to be. Had he onlf drawn such 
a pietwe of himself as would be pleasiag to a virtoous man, 
he would, instead of having described human nature, de- 
aedbe only an ideal character that never existed. Yet 
^usaeau’s Coafessions” are not more perfect than the 
pratingsof the simple Jessica in Brown’s “American Tales;” 
in the one we b^old human nature as clearly as in the 
other. Jessica, as dieherself says, “ gives her thoughts as 
they come, not as true, but as hors.” Had she given them 
otherwise, we should not know Jessica’s real character. 

I come now to the third species of writing, namely, that 
in which a writer describes the feelings and perceptions of 
others. To thill species belong all works of fiction and 
hna^uatiou, a#w Iliad, tlie Eneid, novels, romances, Ac. 
Whoever would attempt to write a perfect work of diis 
kiud, attempts a something which he does not understand. 
A novel writer, for instance, sketches out certain characters, 
places them in certain situations, informs us bow they act 
in these situations, atid the passions, feelings, and emotions, 
which every change ef circumstance and sitnation excited 
in Iheir minds. How tb(m|h a person must know bow be 
feels himself in every situation in which he is placed, let 
him he ever so dull and stupid, be cannot possibly, know 
how' he would act and feel in situations in which be never 
was placed, much less can he know how others would act 
in them. The most he can do is to guess ; but how different 
are the guesses of a man, who supposes himself placed in 
certain circumstances, from him who is ipto facto placed in 
them. Men in distressed circumstances rail at the rich and 
powerihl, and maintain that, if they were in their place, they 
would study to make all maii\)imd happy ; yet sudh of Aem 
as have realised their wishes have, in general, been more 
Ibfgetfiol of promtrtiug the general happiness of society, 
thmi these who were bom to wealth and affluence. He, 
tberefiNe,‘WhQdesctti>e8 the mind, feelings, and chamoter 
of anothw, can have no certainty that he describes it right, 
riuMpid he evMi describe it to a hair. If he has not de- 
scriM bis desoriptiMi is imperfect, and as we cannot 

posiribly tell whedier be has or not, it is absurd to ap^y the 
term perfection to such woriu. 

. It is siDgular, the same time, that such works require 
SKwe geatus aad comprehension ot mind than those which 
sriB capable of perfecoon. In works of fiction and wnagina» 
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tiun wo make every character feel aa we imagUic 

8och a character woaM really -act be been so sjttMded. 
We cannot tell, however, or even guess, how be would set 
but by our own feelings, uor will onr owu fedings iastniet 
us, unless we place ourselves in his situation. It ia ob- 
vious, then, that the more plastic and yielding onr fedlngs 
are, the more liable are we also to Im affected by every 
influence which is exercised over, us, and the more do wo 
identity ourselves with fee interests and pasmons, the fears 
and hopes, tbo enjoyments and privations, of others. Hence 
wo can more easily place ourselves in their situations and 
guess how they would feel and act in them. It is this aus- 
ceptibiliiy of feeling that constitntes genius; for & mnv of 
obtu.se feelings can never succeed in drawing ebaraetpra, 
because in whatever situation you placolliin, his feeliugs 
scarely suffer a change, and what be cannot feel himself, he 
cannot imagine in others. There will, tberetbre, be as little 
variety in his characters as there is in bis feeUngs, and a 
tame uniform sameness mast neceasarily characterise them 
all. It is different wife fee enraptured bard or fee writer 
of exquisite feeling, who identifies himself wife all fee intn- 
rests of humanity, who feels feo^e very emotions and pa*- 
sions which he so ardently describes, whose bosom glows 
with that refined generosity, that tender sensibility, feat he- 
roic magnanimity which characterise ids heroes, and who, 
in a word, finds nothing so exalted in the nature of man, 
nor conceives any thing so generous in fee ardor of his 
affections, of which he (fees not believe himself capable. It 
is evident, however, feat though he has this advantage over 
fee writer of dull and obtuse feelings, be cannot still pibtend 
to say how he would feel ia the situations in which he 
places others, as he has not ^era actually in them himsdf, 
and therefore he who paints at a venture, and not from 
actual experience, can have no certainty of giving a faife- 
ful portrait of human nahure. He may approachao near 
however, feat it will be difficult to disti nyush fee copy limn 
tte original. ^ 

To feis entire feepry of perfectfen, it will be tfeject^ 
feat all animals, but man in particular, are not 
such qualities, iustincts, and powers as hre best Itted 
attain fee end for which they ,wcre created, or that th^ 
do possess them, they posMss others feat are destructive 
of them ; feat fee seew of imperfectfen are fetcklp 
in fee nature of man, tlmt he has a continaal propensity to 
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etfl, that this propmsity is eternally, thongh iosenaibly, 
him from the pA>p«r end of bis creation, and that 
CQOi^aently there can be no perfec|km in a being com- 
poa^ of such beterogeneons and discordant elements. A 
reply to this objecti<m will form the sobjeot of another 
article. ' M. M. D. 


OBSERVATIONES QUADAM 

AD N. T. A SCRIPTORIBUS ORIENTALIBUS. 

No, II . — {Concluded from No. LIII.p. I6l.] 

S.-— In loco Luc. i, CS, 64. iibi de Zacbaria, post^jusm ob- 
BIQtuit, dicitur : xal «Srqir«{ riPuxSdiov Xtycew Irr) 

ri Ao/mi odrou. rccte quidem adnotarunt Kypkius, Kuinoeliui 
diique interpretes, vceuibuluin Xiyow vertendum esse hutu in 

modum, et respondere fere Hebraico colt, locis Joseph! 

Archaeol. xi. S, 4. xiii, 4. §. 1. Quum vero non desint inter* 
pretes qui hac phrasi offendanlur, et vere locutum esse Zacba- 
riaoi jam non ampiius elinguem, baud supervacaneum erit adno- 
tare, dkendi vocabtdum apud Chaldaeos tiyrojique sexeenliea de 
eoetiam,qabdaliqMisscrt6ir,adhiberi. Dan. vli. 1,2, de Daniele 
dicitur: puitsa notavit somniuin f70 tfM*) et mmmamter^ 

bonm dixit, i. e. narravit, scripto mandavit. Comm. 2. 

*)DR| Exor^ ett Dani^ et dixit, i. e. scrijMit. Apud 

BarbclMwani, iihiciiaque de epiatolis conacribendis et aiittendia 
iwrfw» itsinaiitaitw emtio. Pag.Slti. lin.4r odoo 
1 ^ 0)0 scrtpstT eputolae od Zanghtm, et dixit, i. e. hujos 
aiwuneati. Qim emm aliquis scribit, ea simul disisse videtur 
amieo sue. Pag. 5)3. lin. 1. of2o)o jAasAa miaennU 
a&^a^iKxeremt, i. e. in qdhua hmc diserunt, hujns argamenti. 
Cf. 1 ^. 51. lin. 11. pag. 236. lin. 12, 13. Plenaro babes &tin> 
Mm in ipso eodice sacro 2 Parahpom. ii, 10. 3/03 tmniOtH 

xt,Hunmittloeutu$e»t{u e. b.l. responsiua dedit) icripto a. per 
ittereis. • 
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9. — Luc. ii. 51. xmI «5rs{ r» wftvannv ii5r«S fi; 

(i. e. propotaitsibi HierosolyoMpit^ebci); etpaub 
*. 53. iri ri ttfijam* if* iroalb^fuiV* tif (aomtita 

H ierosoljaia proficisc^t boB«1iuin cepwtt). Racta atfbuna lo> 
CII 0 I iituMfiinduiB notaniat iiiteq;>retes («ra. ScntauMeruni 8. v. nm- 
formulam Itt* ri vpwrmo* apud LX X mterpretea reapoo-' 
dere Hebraicae *7 ITlfi DAtf faciem ponere ad aliquid, i.«. aliquid 

faciendi consitiuoi capere (Jerem. xxi. 10. Esech. ri.- 8). Prc* 
terea autem obaerrandum hhacce pbraaia Hebneaitf cum pbraai 
cognata 0* 5D 1/^5 inprimis de proficiacendi ooniiiio et de ipso 

• T • T 

itinere usitrpari (Jer. xlti. 15. 17. xlir. IS. S Re^. xii. 18. 
Dan. xi. )7. Gen. xxxi. SI. S Paftlip. xx. 3. xxxii. S. > Dan. 
ix. S), eandeinque Syria et Arabibua qiiam familiarissimam erne, 
adeuque in lingua Persica et Turcica ease obriain. Syiiace di* 

a * O 

citur^^] V30 Barhebr. Chron. pag. 167. Hn. 4. pag. 844. lin, 

a p P a 8 ♦ 

^ Barhebr pag. 33S. Iin. 7. 4M. lin. 4a ^4 
pag. 376. Hn. 9. 576. Iin. 5. 584. lin. 8. inf. r. c. pag. 801 : 

woiSial mooi >«"«» Hierotoltfif^ vertu$ dire^ai ernnf 

facies eorutn, i. e. Hieroaolyma (eiidebant. Arabes eodem •cmp 

m 

dicuQt convertit se aliquOp i« e. profectua eat, v. C« in 

Bobaeddioi vit. Salad, pag. 1£: 

€i firmus mamit tii comilia Damascum proficiieendi : Paras 
et 

Ita enim in Htimajun nanieb*(Gr8nin). Meninsk. pag. 190. 
ad. n»j.) ; inquit^anem i^ut 

(rettis furto ablatas) faciem versus urbem foeuit, i. 4. utbMb 

peliit, ubi interpret Turcicus : 5^5 

»ode oecurrit Turciona *-Xif3jfc ^yt. in Locmaai 
hb. Leonis ntTaiui^ pagk 148. Gi«mni. Meninak. recent, 
dob;i756.4): * 

po%tqwm timrus hoc vUit, ad ilHut fugiendathi faiXM^ptauit, 
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i. e. Be in fitgaiti dedit. Eadem phraaia legitur in Chronico 
Pei^gfinoi^uii p. 7^ 1 1# ed. Comt. 

10* — Luc« ix, 58, 6 $0 ToS AvSpwwov o^x irot/ rijv xt^aXi}v 
i. e, non habet donncilium fixum aibique (p-opriuin. Eu- 
deni phrasi Saladinua apud Barbebrftum, pag. 406. utitur in 
oratione ad inilitea : U 

}o^ »on remanet Francis in ora tnariiima, ubi caput 

reciinentf prKier Tyrum, qwm^si ceperimsts, desperamlum est iis 
de exitu, et liberati sumsts, 

1 1.-» Ad locum edeberrimum Job. vi. 3<2-^d4. in quo He- 
dctnior ae it>aum pe^ii cadesli, panique vita compamt, et ad 
fotmuhim^ qua idem in aacra ccena inatituenda usus est^ in qua 
contra vanis eorporia Christi exhibet aymbolum et itnaginem, 
proeter loca Siracidse (xxiv. 19 . 21) et Philonta a Wetsteuio lau- 
data, in quibus lex Mosaica cibua coelestia vocatur, conferii 
potest loeua carmims Samaritaoi inediti, quod cuni luuliia id 
genua aliia in codice tlarieiano^ Musei Britannici landmen* 
sia (enjus aliquam partem mox vulgaturi aumus) extat, et in 
celebranda lege Moaaitai versatur. Comniii carrtnnis decimuin 
quintain, cujua duo hemistichia — alphhbcticuiii eiiini est carmen 
— a litera iilaniecli ordinatur, ita habeot : 

rrow 

nnni'TTi^ 

rteaHVimaw 

vabjfch/? 

AUniciituiii vitae nostrae 
(suiit) tabulae legis, 

Alimentum nunquam deficiens, 
in secula seculonaoi. 

' Interpretatio Arabica e regione posita, in qua plerumque me- 
taphorie audaciorcs glossciualibua satis dtbitis cesserunt, itS 
sbiiat: 

vc^Lo 

■ ^ bOLo 

cXil 
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h. 1. tnatieriaiii poUt. Eadeii}:iltiagkie^4|iit script^^ 
Apocryplii et poiiti Sacnaritanus^ queiii his fere couevum censeo/ 
de sapientia Dei^ cjuam in lege Mosaica contpici^ani esse et in 
earn quasi descemlisse cehsebant (Sic I. c. comm. 23. Bar. 3. 
37), Hedemtor de $e utitur, in quein verbuni s. Mpieiitia Dei 
descenderat. 

12. — Act. vii^ 56. 'iSov ismfw siSpswou^ riv 

uSov Tov avSpceirot; fx it(iw¥ toO 8tsu« hx hoc unoloco 

abuiide patet^ qtiam falsa sit eorum opinio^ qui uloy roD 

vel komimfitj universe, vel pmphetam iiidicare extstimaiH, et 
unice verain esse eorum seiiteiiUam, qui 

hoc attributo notari docuertmt. Admodum verisimiiis est porro 
eorumdeni scntenlia, flux^isse hoc Messia epirbeton e loco 
Dan. vii. 13. Utr unique miritice confirmatur locii quifausdam 
libri epocryphi, qui ab Henocho nomen habet, et nuper a Ven. 
Laureiicci Oxoniensi^ex iEtbiopica lingua converai publici juris 
factus est (The book of Enoch, the prophet, an aiiocryplial 
production supposed to have been lost for ages, but discovefed 
at the close of the last century in Abyssini#; now first translated 
from an JEthiopic Ms. in the Bodleian Library, by Rich. Lan* 
rence. Oxford, 1821), In hoc enim libro, quem exeunte He- 
rodis Magni regno exaratum esse bene nionstravit editor, et in 
quo Daiiieiis liber ssepissime iniitando expressus est, hsec Mes- 
star periphrasis baud raro ita occurrit, ut eandem et Judseis circa 
Christum natum familiarem, et e iDanielis libro petitam esse fa- 
cile sibi persuadeas. Vide cap. xWi. 1 — 3. Ixi. 10. IS. 17. 
Iwiii. 38. Ixix. I. 

13. — Capillus de capite decidens (Act. xxvii. 34.) de re admo- 
duin vili et tenui non solum in y. T. per proverbiuni dicitur 
(2 Sam. xiv. 1 1. cf. Vorst. de Adag. N. T. c. 6) sed etiam apud 
Asabes. Apud Meidaniuih ia niagna proverbiorum sylloge 

acHiuc inedita hoc etiam iegitur woipo(ptov : bT* 

ULJI vilior, quam capillut dteidem. 

\ 

14. — Mirati sunt interpretes, cur idoluin Baal Korn, xi,4. et 
subindeapud LXX inter|wetea (Zepb.i. 4. Hos.ii.8) comarti-! 
culo femineo BaaX) legatur, alibi cum masculo (Nuin. xxii, 41# 

1 Sam. xvi, 31), variasque ejus rei causes excogitarunt^ quaruin 
tamen nulla sal^facit Vera causa ex nostra qualicunqiie opi- 
nione quteretida est in usu loquendi Rabbii\jorum et Arabum, 
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qui idola, utpote debilia et vana propterea dicta) geneje 

femineo conpellant^ (vide Baitorfit Lex. Ctndd. et Tal> 

s if ^ ^ 

mud. pag. 94), et S^l 9 i. e. deii it. idolam. 

15. — Dictio proverbmlisiDuhis rationibui illualrata, quae Rom. 

xii. 20 . extal, a Prov. xxv. 22 . proprie imitando expressa: 
Idy oSv cdv S$4f£,Tm^9 cthrA* rovra 

ydp notwv, wvpig o’«ptvcr<i( hr) ryw xtf^ijveojTou: teidem e 

nofoifiio^oy/a Arabuni egregie illiistrari potest. Kteoim prana, 
itiprioiis pruM cardu, alibi tg»is kepatia imaginem praebent ch^ 
rartim urentiiixn, aninii aesituauus ptidore auffusi. Quintosp 
Harkii consessus his verbis termiiiatur^ 

.. XO-. O- ^ ^ Of ^ ^ ^ C-V 

? 

<bmde vateiHxit mihi, relinquem cordi meo prunas /amarwc^wu, 
i. e. vivacisaiinaa quraa. Eat enioi Um taroariaci genua, cujua 
prune igncm diutiaaiiee aervare dicunlur (v. H. Aib. Schultena 
ad Meidan. Prov. f»g, %dO). Arabsiadea in vita Timuri ('1'. 1 . 
pag. 294. 29O. ed. Manger.) de prefecto quodatn arcis, cui 
(oraa egreaao incole poitun occiuaerunt : cum non kaberet re- 

/itgium, prater aralm Alncuja, at hoe earn prodidisset, wJQt^ 

^ JJiysuoquejecoriignemiaje&iHt,omHemmovitrudeit- 
tern cet. Ad quern locum Maiigerua notat: “ Gemina ratione pag. 
126. ed. Gol. habet tyJia adussit corda, et 
cauterium jieoribus eadem ex Metaphora, qua apud 

L«t. urere pro dolore a^cere, cruciare," Swua igUur loci 
apud Salomoueni et Pauiuni, flSgitante etiam couteatu, eat : gra> 
Tisaiiuia eun curia qbruea, euinqne ^nuaui .iioatiiia tibique iu> 
feoai pudebit, 

16. -^000 aensu viri nequani in epiat. Jude comm. 12. vo- 
ceatur MfdSftt, pandet egregia Schalteoaii ad Hariiiom (I. 
pag. 117} aimotatio. Queniadmoduin eoiia Arabea bomioem 
libmlem pluvie uubique comparant, ita magnum magnomm 
poUkitatorem, qui vauam tantum apeciem liberalitatia et virtuUa 
pre ae fcrt, nubem appellilant, qnc tonando et fulgoraodo 
pluviam osleotat quidem, aed non fundit. Mine jam inibr 
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Adagi Qolii N. 4. i^iLa t^gapt ptumtnoqtut e*t 

iub tonatriee sc. iiube, et in Hist. Timnri T. i. p. 56 : 

iC«ly£ Us^ 

ut si fulguret populo sitienti oubes, 

at ubi viderunt eam, vento puisa discutitur^ 

1 7.*~-£libri8 sacris Nasoneoram, dialecto quadam inter Syril- 
cam et Cbaidaicam intermedia scriptis, has locutionei senten* 
tiasque noUvimuS| qnarum geiainss in N. T. reperiilntur. IjfJsSk 
l^oio can et taaguu, degenere humano, v. c. {^jaat^nAO' 
ore humano, T. t. pag. 14. ed. Norberg, cF. oAo^ xa) iltfut. 
Matdi. xvi. 17. Galat. i. l6. Ad Matth. «i. 3. cf. ibid. T. i. 
p. SO: ,pA«aebo| of 

p ^aa«J^laaia n dedentit destris veitrit, mt 

aicatu$inistruvestrit,ettid^kriti»sinhtru veflrit, dextrtsmfns 
nedieatu, cf. etiam locum Sunnc in Fod. Orientis^T. i. pag. 1^. 
Ad Matth. vii. 13. cf. T. i. pag. 40; WQ3*l,to:L»o Uia^oito i* 
P o Jidi et perfecti! quidtjuid 

vobia peroaum eat^ nolito Jacere proximo vettn. Ad Matth. 
V. SI, 28: .n.>»AV)ta<t A«a i^ojo |aj qui 

patremet matrem ipernit,^judicn reuM at. T. xi. pag. 212. 
iittgua tertia dicitur de lingua calumniatrice, ilt Strac. xxviii. 15. 

C. GESENIUS, 

THBOL. n. BT P. O. 1H ACAOBUIA 
FRIDBBICIANA HAI.BNS1. 

HaUe SuxoHumt mente Julio, cin^iocccxxii. 


A REPLY TO GULCHIN 

“ ON THE LIBERTY OF PROPHESYING." 

[Sw ClaiMM/ JsarNol^ LIJI. p. 54.] .. 

You It entertaining gnd intell^ent correspondent professea bins' 
self to be unable to indicate the Hebrew source of die follow- 
VOL. XXVII. a. Jt. NO. LIV. R 
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Hig story, which Bishop Tnylur relates in his Wuik ‘‘On the 
^liberty of Prophesying — 

^•I end with a story, which I find hi tiie Jews* books: — When 
Abrahani sat at bis tentHifM>r, according to his ctistoin, waiting to 
entertain strangers, he espieil an old man, stooping ancl leaning on 
liis staff, weary with age and travel, comjiig towards him, who 
was 100 years of age. He received him kindly, washed his 
feet, provided supper, and caused him io sit down. Rut, observ- 
ing that thn oM luau ate and prayed not, nor begged fur a bless- 
ing on Ilia meat, he asked him why he did not worship the God 
of heaven t The old man told him that he worshipped the fire 
only, and acknowledged no other God : at which answer Abraham 
grew to zealously angrvi that be thrust the oM man out of his tent, 
and expoted him to all the evils of the night and an unguarded 
condition. When the old man was gone, God called to Abraham, 
and ashed him where tlie stranger was ? He replied, ‘ 1 tlirust him 
away, because lie did not worship thee.' God answered him $ * 1 
have suffered him these 100 years, although he dishonored me ; 
and couldst not thou endure biiri one night when he gave thtw no 
trouble?' Upon this, saith the story, Abraham fctcherl him back 
agtfiti, and gave hitii hospitable entertainment and wise instruc- 
tion,'* The worthy «nd pious Bishop adds, ** Go thou and do 
likewise, and thy <^arity will be rewarded by the God of Abru- 
ham," 

1 have searched for this story in ilm extracts from the Hebrew 
books, which are furnished by Wetstein in his Edition of the 
New TestainciU ; I have exaij^iincd the Rev, J, P. Stehelin’s 
Habiiiicai Literature, or the Iraditions of the Jews, contained 
in their Talmud and other Mystical Writings," 2 vols. 8vo. 
London, 174B; and also J. Lightfoote’s Erubhiii or Miscel- 
lanies, Christian, Judatcall, and others;" and lastly, 1 find no 
mention of it in Jo, Chr, fVagenseUii Tela Isnea L e, 

Arcani ft hortibilts Judaorum adversus Chris: vm Deim et 
Xiionam Religionem Libii Am'x$otoi, Altdorfii Noriconim l68 1 . 
4t6^ which waa in 1674 published at the same place under^^the 
following title So/<i, A. e. Liber Mischnievs de Uxore Adul- 
ierii suspeeia, iii/a cum Libri Ln Jacob Excerptis Gemara 
VersiMe Latina, ei Commentario perpetuo. But, though 1 
have Mol tSsiTOTpred the object of my ^eurch, I have in this last 
w'ork, p, 19$^ met widi something, which may amuse your 
readers, in another story about Abraham 

Nimirtim habuit Abrabamus hoc in perpetuo more posituni, 
ut occasbueu ad veri Dei culturo perducendi homines scdulo cap- 
4avel, idque, si Jodwos audiinus, eliam admodum juvenis adlnir, 
et cum apml patrem degeret, fccisse deprebeuditur. Locus face- 
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tus e Midra^chim hac de re est ia Sehakck. Hdk. p. 8: uec 
me contm«o, Lat. int«rpretHtiou<;pi afferam. Ergo fertur» 
Tliaram Abrahaoii pair«ai» uoti idolatram Untiim Cuisae* sed et 
idola parasse, et eoruni veoditionc qumtAiin fecUse laaauiiuu* 
Forte negotionun causa, iter ei aliquaiulo auacipieudiim erat : Abra*> 
liamuiii igitur faberusB pncticit, Cetcrum liunc si qaU accedebat 
eintor, qusesivit Abrafaainus exec, quot anuqa uatus easel ? Isto 
vcro anuoruin iiuineruoi edissereote, tuoi Abrahamus, * Quvso tCg* 
iiiqiiicbat, * tni homo, annon opjMdo iosaiiis, qiu, fjjbifk tantam 
a'taiein agas, tamen idoiom adorare instituis, qtm 
<lemutn, e rudi materia fuil efiietam.t' Quamobrem auffiasi pudore 
qiiotquot amtuni veneraot, • iufecta re discesseriuitv Adfult poa- 
tremo anus quacdam, offam gestaiis, sacrificatura eaw^ iit aieoat, 
omnibus, qua: iu AbrMMtaii tabenia proslabant^ mtuiiubut* Hie 
quidein Abralmmua^ ifli percitus, anipUas se conlinere non valens, 
acccpto fuste oiuuia numina 4 :oinmiauit, sob inter ea majore relicto 
iucoiumi, cujua maiiibus fu&tetn ipse c«>iniiiisit. luterea lemporis 
roveiiaus pater, ilbiinque atragem cum horrore aspictena* quit eana 
edidiftet, AbralianiunI interrogat. * Eiiiiii veto,* ioquit Abr., * ne- 
sciu quafi vetala adventarat, oSam consecrans tsiis numtnibus : ibi 
tuuiultus iuter ea ortus est lotige raaximiia, unoquoque sibl oOTam 
deposceiite. Deiiiquc eo rea rediit, ut lua^um illud, reliquisque 
valentius, arrepto fuste, mioorum temerilatam compeseere, et 
pienam, quam, mi pater, videt, de iis sumere cogeretur. (Negante 
patre, id accidere jKituisse, cum seosu omni numina siia careant, 
turn vcro exprobrare ei coepit iiiius ineptbsimam superstitionem, 
quod iis honorem deferref, quse fnaiiinia esse ipse agnosceret, 
quodqiic opem ab ib praestolaretor, quse a auis oapitibus fustium 
coiitusioiies averruncarc neciiiirant/) Sed Tbatra, sana coiisilia 
baud admittens, adversus fiiium apud Nimrodum aceusationcm 
instituit ; qni vocatuni Abrahamum jiibet ignem adorare illico. At 
Abraliamus, * Magis est,’ iqquit, * ut a^uam qub adore t ; base 
etiiin ignem extinguit,' Ergo, quando ita ebum esset, jubetur 
aqiiam venerari Abr. ; sed is, * Inio,’ excipit, * potius nubes ado- 
raudmsunt; nam bae aquas sostiuwt/ Nubibus cultum defene 
Justus, majori jure bunc vento compelere rggerebat* quod b nubea 
dispergeret. Verum nec ad hunc diviuo cuitu prosequendum, 
periiioveri potuit, causam allegans, quod homo adversus ventum 
adhuc queat consbtere, nec proinde aequius videij; quam at homi- 
nes sese iirvicem adorare debeant. Tandem' NimrodifS seiitiens 
ludum et jocum taqtiim h esse Abrahaino, in f<itiia<*em ardentem 
eundem actutum conjtcijussti. 

I shall conclude my Paper widi a story from the Hiaiory of 
Genghizcan the Great, p. 138:-— 

* ** Nou habentur hare in SchaUch. Eak,^ sed supplemiis ea c* TUTn 

p- 94 b. ubi tanien cctercNquin multa abler gtsta narrantur.’^ 
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A rtmarkabk Fabk of three devout Pilgrimejrom Mlconde, 
One Penitn Author, efler, having miieb eondeniDed tbta Mepof the 
CalMT, compares him to three devout iiilgriins, of whom a Fable 
ia related, which is much talked of in tne countries of the Levant ; 
and in reality the appiicalioa is good. One day, says be, three 
devout pilgrims, travelling togetlier, perceived In the fields some 
rotten bones ; they stopp^ to consider them, they disputed, and 
neither of the three .could agree to what kind of animal it was these 
bones bdougedf. They therefore resolved to pray to God that the 
animal might return to life, and agreed to make their prayers one 
after tiie otheri The first had not finished his prayer before a 
great wind rose, and brought the scattered bones together. Hea- 
ven beard the prayiet of the second also, and the bones were covered 
wiUi veins, nerves, and fiesh. And the prayer of the third com- 
pleted the miracle: life entered into the maeliine, which began 
to stir; and they immediately beheld a lion strong and terrible, 
who, getting uten his feet, came and devoured the three devout 
pilgrims, who had made so many prayers for him. 

£. H. BARKER. 

Th^/ftrd^ April, 1882. 


AFRICAN FRAGMENTS. 


No. IV,— {Contiwucd/rom No. LlII.p. 117 ] 


Some Fragments eatracted from [kxUl^^]L*abou el Feda's Description 
of the Provinces of Egypt. 

Cairo. 

ThF city of Cairo is sitnateS to the left of Fostat:’ it was 
built by the Fatemyte Khalifs/ who reigned in the westof Afkca, 


• Whilst Amrou ban el-Ats (jf Jl/e*] ^a» waging war in 

Egyptt he pitched his tent in the plain where Fatict now stands. A 
dove having ooam thttber to make its nest, Amrou would not disturb it 
whan ha defied, but laft hu tent standing thera. Soma time after- 
wards when ha passed that place, ha was desirous of coiDmemorating 
this action ; ha tbarafora ordered a town to be built on the spot, which 
ha named Fotiai, that is to say, feat. This town is now called Old 

Cairn [uu^l 

* The princes of tl^s dynasty pretended to have descended in a dircat 
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iiid ifterwards coo^uered Egypt. Tlici fif$t priiico of tbii Dy- 
nasty who reigned in Egypt, was £1 M4dd/ the aon of 

£1 M ensure Ism&el, the son of El Kassiin Mohnmed, the son of 
El Meliedy Abeed-Altah. He conquered the many provinces 
of Egypt, and laid the foundation of Cairo in the year of the 
Hejra 3^9- (A. D. 97G.) The ground upon which ibis city 
was built was a garden belonging to the sons of Teelooe,^ who 
resided in the neighbourhood of the city of tbmr princes, known 

by the name of El K^tsya. They gave it the nanfg of h^UQI 
El Kahira, which signifies Victorious thus intimating that it 
would triumph over all resistance. Cairo is not on the banks 
of the Nile, but to tiie East, and near Fostat, which being on 
the Nile, is the general resort of travellers, and where ships lie 
in safety ; hence there is more traffic than at Cairo, and mer- 
chandise is procured at more moderate prices. 

The Pharos, Watch-tower, or Light-house, of Jkxandria, 

Among the curiosities of Egypt is the 
Tower of Alexandria ; its height is one hundred and eighty 

[\xSjd ] cubits J It was butli as a point of remark to ships, be- 
cause Alexandria is situated on a flat land without hill or moun- 
tain, and there was placed on llie top a mirror of burnished 
steel/ for the purpose of seeing from it at a great distance ships 


line from Aly [ 45 ^]? and Fatroah [iUtli] his wife, daughter of 
Muhamed, the Arabian prophet. This dynasty began to reign in 
Africa in the year of the Hejra $96. (A. D. 908.) « 

* They once asked this prince which branch of the Ai^ Aly he belonged 

to; Moas, drawing his scimitar from its scabbard, replied, 

Mil is my genealcjgy. Then throwinf to his soldiers baodsfiil of g^ld, 
be added, [g***i^ ikis it my race. 

* Ahmed ebn Tulune wall the founder of tlie 

dynasty of the Tulunites in Egypt, which expired in the 

X92d year of the Hejra. ^ \ 

> DraVin, i. e. cubits. * It is a measure from the elbow, to the end of 
the middle finger of a fidUsistd man, fO English inches and a half U one 

cubit, or 4 yards make 7 cubits; so that according to 
L'Abou el F4dk, the watch-tower is $09 feet high. 

\ Hedid'Esiteoy, literally, iron-brail, q. d. 
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of Europe.' The Qiriatians, however, contrived to get it de- 
stroyed in the early period of Ihlaeniisni, during the Kahfat of 
El Walid ibn JVbdeluielk. 

The Homr^ or El Arych 

£1 Arych was formerly one of the finest towns in Egypt : the 
air was pure and temperate, and fresh water was found (here. 
It is reported that famine having ravaged Palestine, the bre- 
thren of Joseph came into l^ypt to purchase provisions; but 
they had scarcely reached the neighbourhood of El Arych when 
they were arrested by tlie guards placed by Joseph on the fron- 
tiers, whereupon the captain of the guard wrote to Joseph a 
letter of the following purport : 

" A deputation of die sons of Jacob of Canaan have just 
arrived near us : famine having ravaged their territories, wey 

desire to pdrehase wheat [^45].” Whilst they Sojourned tJW^the 
fronders, waiting for Joseph’s order to permit their entrance 
into Egypt, they made a bower of reeds and branches of trees 
to keep off the sun’s jfays. Ever since that period this place 
has been called £1 Arycha, that is to say, the Power.* I'ruits 
and dates are found herein abundance, also pomegranates, called 

[^^^1 pom^ranates of Cl Aiyoti, which are the 

best ill Egypt. 


bumisbed steel. The French translation has rendered 

acier dela Chine, Steel of China: bat this if unaiteftionably error, for 
the word esseeny is well known to be the Arabic word fur brass. The 
French translator, tliereforc, in rentknngEsseeny, of Chinn, bas followed 
the foutidi but not the sense of the word, 

* 

marakub erriime, ships of Rome. The Arabian 

writers designate by this term ships of all the Christian nations of F.u- 
rope, dr of all tbose nations who acknowledged tlie suprecnacy uf die 
pope in the early ages of the Muhamedan £ra, or the 7th and 8th cen- 
tury of the Cbmtian £ra. • 

^ Tlie^e homati are erected by ihc Jews in the courts of tlietr houses 
in (KorUiern Africa, or atleast in) Vlfest and South Barbary, to this day, 
•hiring the (east of the paasover, which period lasts seven days. Tliey eat 
and drink, and receive visits, in these bowers of reeds and boughs. 
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The two Pyramids, El Ilaraman^* 

Among the most remarkable ruins if> Egypt are the Pyramids. 
These are two enormous and very ancient edifices; they are so 
lofty that an arrow shot from a good bow would not reach the 
top. They are said to be ancient sepiilclires, and many fables 
have been related resfiecting them. (May it please God to let 
tlie triJtli be discovered.) They are situated a day's journey 
from Fostat, on the western shore or bank of the Nile, and are 
surrounded by many others, none of which appr6&ch in size 
the two pyramids. 

On the Pyramids, extracted from the Geography of Bakuy. 

The two pyramids situated opposite to Fostat are cons^ucted 
^vidi large sejuare stones: tiiese edifices have four sidit^y forniing 
as many eq^iiilateral triangles, each side having four hundred and 

sixty cubits^ perpendicular height is tliree hundred 

and seventeen cubits. 

The pyiamids are enormous 8tructures,%uik with solidity, as 
well as with symmetry ; they have never been shaken by the vio- 
lence of the winds, nor by the ravages of tempests, nor by the 
shock of earthquakes. It is said that the following words were 

found written on them in the Mousueddy character [kiL 

We have been so powerful as to raise these monuments; 
let him that would show bis strength undertake to demolish diem, 
although it is easier to destroy than to erect. We have coveied 

them with a cloth of silk let him that is able clothe 

them with a cover of common matting rAAn>}/’ It is pretended 
that there was discovered in one of thlle ancient monuments a 


* £l Haraman,!. e. the two pyramids. This word U tbedual 
The true dilnensions of the pyramid have perhaps never 

been accurately ascertained. Voloey in his chapter on the fuioa and py- 
ramids in his lettres sur TEgypte, dre, says, •* Ona meturd plostsuft uns 
leurs hauteurs par des proems giometriques,et cheque opdratlbn a teSM 
un r/isuiut difierent, pendant qu’une caleiilation rdeente donne 600 pMs 
sur cheque face k la grande, et 460 pieds de hauteur ptrpcndiculaire.'’ 

* See note 3, p. 349. 
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Lji^l for his nephew. When Sureed 

rred in Ae Eastern pyramid, and his broth^^ in 


leaf,' which was deciphered by a sheik of the monaster j of 
Kalniune^ as follows; ** We have examined the 

motions or tne stars, and we perceived that a scourge or cala- 
mity falling from heaveni i|iid also proceeding from the eartli, 
would destroy all vegetables as well as animals. When our 
observations were terminated we went in search of our King, 

Sureed ben Saluke ^ unto him : 

Elevate for^ibyaelf and for thine bonseltoid, sepulchres which 
time shall be unable to destroy. Then Sureed ben Saluke built 

for bimself the pyramid of the East [gSyiiJI <^ud that of 

the West fo>* ^ts brother; and^tlie smaller one, 

called El Muaer [ 
died he vral interr 
that of the West, and the remains of his nephew, Kero|im 

were ’deposited in that called Muzer which is situ- 
ated oclow the others. 'Fhe descent into all these edifices was 
by a subterraneous passage a hundred and fifty cubits long. The 
gate of the oriental pyramid is in the Eastern side, that of the 
Western on the West, and that of Muzer on the North. These 
pyramids contain incalculidite riches. The narrative imports 
that these words were translated from the Coptic into Arabic.’* 

JAMES G. JJCKSON. 

* Bskuy says that tbis^ leaf was written S95 years before the Deluge, 

^ Volney attempts to prove the etymology of the word pyramid. He 
first makes it Greek, then Egyptian, be then gtvSs it an Arabic deriva- 
tion i but 'fihdidg no p in that language, he substitutes k and constitutes 
the word boorSmis: he then suBs^utes the final i fc.r s, making it 
bouram it, ^c'eg-d-dire essepa mort$,^ It is cnriotis lo see what 
cbangea and parmutalioiiMlyirwIogtsto will add^ fof the purpose of 
proving somp favorite hypothesis : they write whole pages to prove, 
not the truth, but their own dogma ! — ^We wijii not discuss the etymology 
of the word pyramid, a term used only hy Europeans, but uokoown in t^ 
couoiip wbeSe^lhdee Im messes have been erected t^but we will ob- 
serve, Ithat Ih# tepn which designates these edifices in Egypt is kurem, 
i. e. a sanctuary, sacred place, consecrated ground. All depositories of the 
dead amanir the descendants of tsmeel am consecmied ground, and this 
it a mason Tor supposing' that these buildings were erected for preserving 
the body iinm the ravages Of war, as the embalming was to preserve the 
component parts of that body from decomposition, so as to be enabled at 
the expiration of 6000 years in receive the soul again to animate it ; a 
rircumstance which was generally believed in Egypt before the time of 
Moses. 
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THE ARITHMETIC OF THE HOLY 
SCRIPTURES. 


No. lll.^lOrniinuedfrom 1)1^ LLp. 17J 

As the design of these suggestions is to edveit to jneteriais, at 
least, for wnat may be called an Arithm^ical exposition of 
Scripture, tlie particular of Numbers has not yet been concluded. 
It closes, however, with tlie present No. by noticing some par- 
ticular texts in which the word Number occurs— -a few additional 
terms to what hate already been considered — and also some 
enumerations which appear contradictory to each other, or to 
correctness and matters of fact. Afterwards there will follow in 
successive order, the Measures, Weights, and Money of the 
iSacred Writings; each of which will be entitled to a diatinct 
and deliberate consideration. 

The Application of the word, or idea of, Nombbr, in 
diBferent parts of the Bible, is worthy obbeiQ|; noticed. The 
rule, mentioned in No. ii. p. 15, is generally, if not uniformly,, 
true : that when *19DD stands before the word with which it is 
connected, it signifies many; and when after it, a few* 

Job xvi. 19DD /TIW and Job xxxvi. £6. VXCf HBOO have 
directly opposite meanings: the former denoting a small number, 
and the latter, a multitude. 

Deut xxxiii. 6. 19D0 V/ID ^ should be read in English : 
** And let his men be a number:*’ and tliere is no necessity for 
the Italic addition of the common version. * 

Gen. xxxiv. SO. TBDD ‘^But I, men of a number 

very few. So *Y!)DD V10 in Deut* iv, £7- must also be inter- 
preted. * . • 

J^s. iCi* 12, iTUD^ to recko^ or, ''distribute out 
days;” is so to enumerate them, as to improve the smattaw of 
their number to the greatest advantage. 

Eccl. vu. 27 . TiSvn " a complete eoueieration f mb a 
oue, no doubt, Sotompn bad made among the women of fata 
seraglio. 

Dan. V. 26. nSD 1t9D are compared with Job vU. 3,; 13D bjf 
Michaelis, and rendered " mtmenins, numeravit.^ SeppleoL 
p. I5J8. 

When the Redeemer said, as recorded in Matt. x. SO, 
if xa) al rv; xi^aXipr sras’ai flo’l ; " But even 
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ail the hairs of your head are enumerated iie intimated the 
kind condesceiiaiuii of Providence in iiuniberin|; all the circuin- 
staiicea and (Proceedings of the saints. The byriac version of 
this lest reads Itterall^^ ** tfae numerable part of 

your bead/' omitting the usual word for hair, IfibifiD : but in the 
corrc.s|>ondfng passage of Luke xii. 7. this word appears. This 
text, says the learned Lightfoot, puts me in mind of Luke xxi. 
18 . Ka] i)c Tfjs xtpaXfis u/twr ou avoki^rat ; which appears 
to be a prSVerbial speech, by 1 Sam. xiv. 45. /lUnCfD 
im\ See his VVorks^ ii. p. 1251 . fol. ed. of 1084. 

Ilev. xiii. 17} 18. 7'iv igiifMV too 6fiplou or rov ipiifiov rou 6v6- 
airou: The number of the beast,** or, ** tne number of 
his name,*’ stands for the numerical valuer'^ Iho letters that 
composeMiis name. This it expressed in by “xfs/* or, 

according to some readings of Grietbach, ** b^stxoViai 8tka S|/’ 
and at full length in Syriac, A.^o l\2io six hundr^s 

and sixty and six.” See a lengthened discussion of this subject 
in Calmet’s Bibl. Encyclop. on Jntichriit, 4tli ed. — On the 
general word Nurnorus, for a judicious and scriptural amplifica- 
tion, coosiih the Claw Script. Sac. a Matt. Fiacio Illi/rico, 
P* 749f 750;— -a work on Biblical Literature that deserves to be 
better known. 

The N UMEK AL Words, in addition to those noticed in No. 
11 . which seem to require some expository remarks for the pur^ 
pose of illustrating the texts in which they occur, are the follow- 
ing; and appear in the writings of the New Testament. 

two hundreds. Acts xxvii. 57* SiaxoViai 
ijSSo/at^xovra Jf ; ** two hundreds seventy-six.** This, says Park- 
hurst^ to some not sufficiently acquainted with the state of an- 
cient shipping about this time, may appear an extraordinary 
number; but it is not. Josepbps, who, a very few years before, 
namely, in the procuratorship of Felix, \\um sent from Judea to 
Roni^i telU Its in his Iiib, (Sect. 3.) that the ship in which he 
sailed, and which wlis shipwrecked in the Adriatic, had on board 
about sfx hundred men,** wtf) i^axotrkvi rov ipiifjtJov om;. 

A hundred. The circumstance of so large a 
induce as hundredfold/* mentionecl in Matt. xiiL 6, baa 
not been nodeed by . Commentators in general : but it was ob- 
served by that interesting Lexicographer, the late Rev. John 
^ Rarkhurst ; who has, by his two Scripture Dictionaries, con- 
tributed so much to the service and success of Biblical science. 
Citing from the father of Greek liislorv, he writes: — Herodotus 
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lib. 1 . cap. iy3. 0 ajs, that the country about Babylon was so 
fertile as constantly to produce two hundred, and sonietiiuea 
three hundred fold,” From ** an A^gricultUral Eitperiment/* 
recently made ^ Dr. Adam Clarke, it was shown that, by au^ 
dividing and traHaplanting, grains of wheat bad yielded .674 
distinct plants ;*’ and in th^e following season, the one of these 
nuiltipiu'd itself into yOO plants, and the second grain into 91 (i!” 
Sec* the West. Meth. Mag. for September, p. 574. 

i'etro-agaxoyra, forty. £ Cor, ii. 84. Jkcrc’apixovrei 

(zKriy^i elii|)tically, but not unusually, omitted: Bos Eltips. 
p. 177. and Wetslein on Luke xii, 47.) irapd jtt/av, forty 
(stripes) save one.” The rule in Dent, xxv, S : OTm'oyanK 
was (according to Michaelis, ** Laws of Moses/* lii. p. 
4 Hi.) since the Babylonish captivity, observed by the Jiws with 
such ridicaiuiis scrupulosity, as noted here by the Apostle. Jo- 
^epho$ cvcMi represents the l.>uw as ordering wer^ixAvra 

Aiuiq. lib. iv, cap. 8. sect. 81, 83. The uio- 
dern Jews observe the same custom, as appears from tke case 
of the wretched Acosta — which article see in Beyle's Diet, 
note F. 

two years. In Matt. ii. l6: htrovf 

means, from the beginning of/* or, ** entrance into, the 
second year.** Aristotle uses the word in this sense wh^ he 
says. Hist. Anim. lib. ix. 5, slags, SitrsT;, *^of the second year” 
begin first to produce horns. But it is certain, that stags do 
this at the beginning of their second year. Further, Herod is 
said, Malt. ii. 7, to have accurately learned of the Magi 
the time of the star’s (6rsl) appearance,” rh ;(p^yovrs5 ^amfiifov 
oKrTsgou and ver. 16, ** to have slain all the children” &iri SfrroD; 
and under, according to the time which he had of them learned 
by accurate inquiry. But it is impossible that the Magi, 
whether they were of Arabia or fersia, should spend more than 
a year in coming to Jerusalem, and thence to BetUebem, which 
con6r*ms the interpretation of Saro Sirrov^ here giTem— ^PnrA- 
hursCs Greek I^ex. : who also refers to Knatchbmrs and Camp- 
belts notes on Matt. ii. 16. 

The Appaubkt Cjontkadictions in Scripture^ arising 
from differences in Numbers, have been iudtciously ektisified, 
and very sfitisfactorily explained by the liep. T. H. Hfrne, in 
his excellent ** Iqtroduct. to the Grit. 8tc. of the H. Scriptures ^ 
Vol. 1 . 1 >. 594—598. 8d ed. A few selections may suffice for 
the present purpose. ^ 
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1 • The Scriptures sometimes state in whole or round numbers. 

Tbtt^ Stephen in Acie vii. 6. sa^rti ^r^ nrpetxta’ta, leaving 
out the odd lew. But Moaea nys, iu Eaod. Aii. 40 : OV/w 
nsttrmayin*) nxt : as alao Paul in Gal. 17 : rn| rirpa. 
xlrim xa! r^i«xovr«; and Josephus. 

In Num. xiv. 33, it is niVD'SD*^: but if we compare Nuni. 
xxxiii. 3 with Josb. iv. 10, we shall find that some days, if not 
weeks, wei;p, wanting to complete the numbei' of " forty years." 

In 1 Cor. XV. 3, the twelve Apostles are all mentioned, 
though Judas was no mere. 

S. The msmbers are reckoned exelushel^ or inclusively. 

Matt. xvii. I, and Mark ix. 8, have tusJ^g if; but Luke 
ix. 88, %t4pa( iteri. In the two former texta ^e first and last 
days are excluded, and the intermediate days only are reckoned ; 
while in the latter they are both included. , 

So, perhaps, itfJfcif Ixrw in John xx. 86, are to 1^ undwxtood 
inclusively ; it hwing most likely on that day se’nnight on which 
Jesus Christ bad before appeared to his disciples. 

3. There are l^arious Readings to be considered. 

Mistakes in some of the similar letters, being numerals, may 
occasion them. 

l|i 8 Kings vpi. 86, we read niK^ XyrW^mrWSi but in the 
parallel passage of 8 Chron. xxii. 8, rUVO'J^ which 

IS impossible, as Abaziah could not be born two years before 
Jeboram, bis fath<er, who was only fwty .years old. The former, 
therefore, is of course the tnie readii^ ; and the difference may 
have been o%ving to tlie use of the numen] Q 40, instead 
JBootAroyd’s Bib. Heb. i. p. 379, nbla, 

8 Sam.,viii. 4^ and x. 1.8, read /IIHO whidb in I Chron. 

xviti. 4, and xix. 18, is '* seven thousands," the 

proper Munberf-rKctiateetfs Dias. i. 96— 99« .468, 4^3. 
Diie. a. p. 809. 

The hour of Christ’a crucifixion is.staled by Mark, xv. 85, to 
bavot been tflni i but by John, xix. 14, itr^. As in ancieet 
timde aU mimhm were written in Mss., .uol at length, but with 
aw m e ral fettexa, it waa easy for r 3, to he taken for v 6. 

4. 7!^ miters of the Kew Testament sometimes, quotp from the 
St^uagud Tkrmnp iadead of the Hebrew Text. 

This is evidently tbe cate in Acts vii. 14: i/S^oftyxovru etm; 
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^htreas iu Gen. xlvi. 27# the writer n^yn, The Sept, of 

Gen. xlvi. 20 enumerates 5 persons more than the Heb., which, 
being added to the 70 mentioned by the Heb. wt'iter, shows the 
exact number ^ seventy-five/* — Df. New Anal. of^SInwii. 

flic., Vol. ii. pcni. pp. 159^162. 

J. 


NOTICE OF 

Thucydide dt Duker, dc Beck, dc Sbebode, dt Gail, 
de Be&ker, &c. 


Il existe de lliucydide 7^8 Editions. Le fravatl de M. Oail, 
ripproehi de celui de Bekker, et ropinton qu*on dotl s*efi former, 
vODt occOper cet article. M* Bekker vient de puUier une Mi- 
tion de Thucydide imprimM efi Angleterre et en Prosse. Ce 
savant aiiiionce une collation des manuseeits de la BiUiotb^que 
royale de Paris, faite par lui : et ensuite, des notes de Wasse et 
de Duker. Dans cette annonce, |I ne fait pas la moindre men- 
tion des notes de M. Gail: il n*accorde pas le plus foible ftloge 
aux collations de manoscrits faites par M. Gail, aifr Hirodote, 
Thucydide et Xdnopbon. 

11 faut qu*on nous permette de rappeler le compte*rendti de ce 
travail. 1% M. de Sainte-Cront dans le MercurelOclohre 1807, 
p. 219), et dans le Moniteur (ier Jutn 1806, et 15 Novembre 
1807), dit que la publication de M. Gail est du petit qombre 
des entreprises oh se trouve int^ressM la gloire de la nation. 
D’autres joufnaux ont ^^lement Darl6 de cette Mittou et tra- 
duction dans les termes Tes pliij flatleurs (Journal des Dibats, 
hfars 1 820). Les Strangers ne lui ont pas refuse cet bomnage, 
et le Journal de Halle (feuille supplimentaire, No. 1)7, Octo- 
bre 1820), apr^ avoir blimi^M. Gail de nVvoir pas hn^iin^ 
les yariantes avec les accents (reproche tfbs fond6), ^njoaita : 

Fiddle d sa promesif, ce savant n*8 rien^pargnd pour vatncre 
en exactitude Hudson et Ducker : et noualoi oevona oe tdmdi- 
gnage, que nous avons remarqu^ un grand nombre d|p pafsa||M 
oh il s*est montr^ plus coosciencieux que ses prMMesseurs/* lOn 
aioie d voir les savants Strangers honorer les beureux ^efforts des 
Franqois: et M. Gail n*a point d se plaindre d*eux d cet 4gard, 
puUque M. God. Seebode acconipagiie le/iom de notre conipa- 
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tiiote dcs mots Fraftco^allia decus^ r6p6t£*8 aussi par M. Beck 
(Opuscule public h Leipsick en 1815). 

Le Journal de Halle (feuille supple mentaire. No. 117, 
Ociobre 1 en terminc atnsi raiinoiice g6o£rale : ** Puisse 
la noble eiitreprise de M. Gail trouver aussi ,fies appuis dans 
iiotre patrie!’' 

M. [iekker n’a certes paa i ae plaindre de M. Gail, qiii s'ex- 
prime en ces termes de son ami : Je suis redevabte ( des non- 
vcl/es varimteB de Thucydide^ Liv. le redis^ avec un vif 

sentiment de reconmissance, d M. Bekker, qui a eu la boutc de 
me tes transerh^e Ini-mime^ eu marge de mon eiemplaire de 
Thun/dide. Ce volume sera depose an departement des manu- 
scrits de la Bibliotldque da Roi. 

Comnie on Ic voit, M. Gail a declare avoir de grandes obli-> 
gallons ii M. Bekker par ane revue n^cessaire^ des manuscrits 
du 6* Livre. M. Bekker, qui ne Hit point avoir la moitidre 
obllgattori 4 son amf, iii pour les notes dont il iie cite aucuiie, ui 
pour les varinntes qu’il publie en sonnom, esUil, dans unepartie 
de son travail, redevable k M. Gail, et tie devoit^il pas faire 
mention /ie la collation de M. Gailf tandis que M. Seebodr, 
qui adopte les vartanlaa de M. Gail, I’appelle, en songeunt et A 
ses variantes et k ses innoinbrabies travaux, FraHcogallia deciis, 

2^, Les variaiUes de M Gail ont«elles servi k M. Bekker P 
Quel est le r^suUat de son travail, compart k celui de M. Gail P 
e’est ce que nous allons examiner en prenant au hasard : cet 
cxamen ne sera point inutile pour la critique des manuscrits de 
Thucydide/ 

Liv. 1. i. 1. (v 3^’ p. 1.) si6ir; ici, Hit M. Gail, le iiianuscrit 
A. doBoe airinu pour gloae de M. Bekker qui a coila- 


' Je le redkf donna lieu da panser qua M. Gail a parK stileurs de ce 
clou de M. Bekker. M- Gail ^urrd^en indiquer I’endroic. 

* CeUa revue du.Vi* lAvre et d*autres,livre'. encore peui ^tre tres utile. 
Kn 30 de sa collection (Xenophon, Tome Vll. ct Tom. 1. de s&n 
aiictartuip Xenoph. p. 45 1), it deefare dfiii parties dc ses collations incom- 
plettes 4t las caules da cetce iroparfection. Mais ces imperfections dd- 
claries avec candeur, paimnuellet an4antir ie m^rite de ce tpu est fait } 
On a iou4 daps divarsas ^lions de Brunck, da larcher, ct aiKres, des 
(V^inaots da collauqps de iiianuscriib ; poiirtoit-on, sans ingratitude, 
m^onne^tra ranttepfisa de la collation des manuscrits dTlerodote, de 
Thacydidc, de'X^nophon, par M. Gail, oii ce savant doune tant de van- 
antes'^ 

^1.1. indiqua ches M« Gail la chap. 1 . et le paragr. 1 . : ce qui est en pa- 
rentb^hc, indique le chap. 1, la ligne 3, la page 1, de Tedit. de M. Bekker, 
qui div'iM! les chap, par lignes et non par paragraphes. Kn ceneral nous 
ne feruns d'alinea qu’aux changements de paragraphes chez M. Gai). 
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tioniit% ou n*a pa9 vu, oul'ayaiit vue, iic la pas oiite, comnie 
pen iuipoitaiite. 

1. (2, 6> p. 3.) exocoTOi. Ainsi que M. Gail^ M. Bekker 
diu fxaerro^ Diouus, p. 87^2/' Maia^ pourqiioi M. Bekkern'n* 
t-il pas vu, avac M, Gail, que netif maniiacrits donuoieiit htacr- 
to; : Vi s’ll Pa vu, comment, a%ertipar la Ic^oii de Denys d^Ha* 
Ik'arnasho, ii’B'-t-il pas senti ^importance, 1^ de dire que la 
l(‘^*oii de Denys d’Dalicarnasse se uouvoit fortiii6e par celte de 
noiif inanuscrits ? ^ Comiiieut ensaite nVt-il pa(|#6A«'^clii qiic 
rxaoTO^, fiialgr6 ie as'oXffirsvr; $ qtii suit, £toit 6virlemmci]t la bonne 
K ^on? et ici, leproche k faire k M. Gail qui, trop timide, n'a 
pus ins^te cel exff<rT 0 ^ dans ^on tcxte. Au reste 1, 7, 1, TJiii* 
lydide doune exoto'TOi et iioii ixet<rroi, 

S, K (3, 1. p. 6») affdemw, M. Uekker remarque avec M. 
Gail que (i. oniet M^vriav^ ct de plus Piiisire dans son texte. 

‘2. (13, 7. p. 24.) rpi^fu^ h Koptvim vg&ro¥ 

Ici M. Uekker, renonqant i la leqon de J)iiker, l^uer, Gail, 
donne rpiipfi; irpwrcu Iv Kcphtw '^EXXaiBo^ ; mais pourqiioi 
omet*il et la legoii difficile Trp&rov Ti}(*'£)XX«8sr la note de M. 
Gail, k qtii je reprocheiai ici, lorsqu^il approuve faleqqn a-^^ror 
rrjc *' de ne pas dire k quel manusacit A doit. 

15, 2. (15, 13, p. 28.) [sroXu «sr4 latrt-»v h* ak>im x«rd 
crrgo^^] Ici M. Gail donne une bonne note omise, k tort, par 
M. Uekker. Je penserois avcc M. Gail qne ees cinq motssont 
line glose de «x4i;/tov$ de Tbucydide, laquelle aura pa8s6 dans le 
texte. 

1*2, 1. (22, 8, p. 36.) irofliv oniis, Gail et Bekk. — lb. itvay^ 
yeXotxriv. Ici M. Gail donne iirayytKwa-w d'apris A. M. Beck 
lie cite pas ce manuscrit A. Sa r^onse sera wwexi, non per- 
tructmn. — lb. (et non /toi) cxwroi Gail et Beck. — lb. 

Xktt’ eiVeiv. Ciuq manuscrits donnoient cette vuriante k M. Gail. 

M. Uekker ne citant aucundes manuscrits de Paris, ni aucun 
niuiuiscrit, renotice k la leqon dlrdinaire paXis'rft thtlp, et sans 
lien dire, met dans son texte, la itqon des cinq manuscrits A, 
C, D, E, 1, de Gail. M. Gail, qui pense (p« 15 et 28 ide.son 
excellent m^moire sur Tbticydi^) qu’ici I'intention de ^Fbucy- 
dide est d*employer uii rhytlime grave et iei«t, n*admet pas 
sion; et je croirois que ce savant Judicieilx a bien fait. 

Voyez dans son mlmoire mr Thucydide 9(># 9I> scs te^ 
marques stir ouri, sur mapk^ qui selon M. Gan seroit alinrt rem* 
plac6 par olt', comme quelques-uns Tont voulu. On veivn 
1, 141, 3, oil M. Uekker a profile, eii silence, d’une reinarque 
de meme genre fiiite par M. Gail. 

lb. A, Gail et Bekk. ^ 
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£2, No. S. aXK* cSf iKetrifWP Ici M. Bekker cite la tr^t 
boDiie lef ou aXX* aif tuarip^o rtg auvo/af f ^oi, et de plus 

il radopte et fait bicn. * Mais, je reniarquerai qu’avant M. 
Bekker, M. Gail a dooii^, d’aprc^ii A, F, G, cette mllnie leqon. 

££, No. 4. ri (fjL^ om.) Gail, Bekker.— -rwr (rt om.) 

ytyvnipLimtt, Gail et Beck, — aard ri ^Apamrivoy, et non 
vfiov fort approuv^ par Waas. A, B, C, D, £: Gail et Beck. — 
lb. toiovraav (orraw) A, B, C» D, E, f • 

lb. N o. 4. S^Qi Sf fiouX^ff'cvTat Tny rt ytvofityfiDy ri (txo- 
iraiv, xidrwv/tfAAJinraiairorf Kara to Mpwruop, roioyrcov [ovrav] 
Hu\ irafavXi}r»atir hto’im etc. Ici M . Bekker cite lea nianuscrits A, 
C| E, F, G, H, I, qiii omettent arr»y. Cepeiidant, 
ooml^p^ tout }es mantiscrits ne le suppriment pas; comme 
quelquea-una le donnent, M. Gail Ta conserve quoiqu’avec le 
sigoe de doute. 

M. Bekker, tnoins timide, supprime la legon Svrcov. M. 
Oail/ daos sea observations sur Thucydide, donne pour la con- 
server, de mauvaises raisons,* auxquelles il auroit pu (dans son 
•vat^ine de justifier tlrai lerMrSai par radjoriotioit du participe cSv, 
jmO jotndre le orraw tlvei qtie donnent ses variantes de Xeno- 
phon.* Mats il a 1^ mieux dans son 3 Vol. du Pkiloiogue, 
p. 133. oil il propoae cette version : i^mes^ffira que cette histoire 
mt jygit utiie par ceux qui voudront miditer iur le certain 
dee Mnevunti passis et de ceux qui doivent, d Cavenir^ suivant 
la nature des chaees humaiues, etre d-peu-jfth les niemes, dee 
cauiet ou des circonstances semblables venant d se reprtsenter, 
roioirmr IWctr. 

Si cette version est exacte, comme je le TCnse fortement, il 
s'en auivra que MM. Schspffer, Bauer, Coray, Kistemaker, 
Wyttenbach, Hermann, Wolf, et M. Poppo, se sont tous 
tromp^s, et que M. Bekker aura eu tort de supprinier un mot que 
donnent dep manuscrits, et que repriaeotoient toutes les iSditions 
ant^rieuree i la sietme. * 

Piein de v^n^ration pour les talens ct Turbanit^ de M. Gail 
daus plusieurs genres, je cootinuerai dans un prochaln 

No. moti exanpen €lea Editions de Thucydide, et je donnerai 
de Douvf^s preuves qu’il exute une grande conformity entre la 
Gollatinn de Oail et celie de M. Bekker lorsqu’il cite les 
muMipeaRtidel^kii^ 

i PariSf le 3 Mars. P. 


' Voy. son XenepL Far. tome HeUen. S, 1, 86, et non 8, 8, 88 comme 
M. Oau le dit fsutivement dsns ses obsemt sur Thucydide. 

* Tome 7. des Vsr. Heilen. 1, 4, 16, p. 846. 
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OBSERVATIONS ON 

• ^ 

A controverted Passage in Justin Martyr; also on 

the Worship of Angels. 


I HE following critique was sent to our Journal by an illustrious 
scholar, whose well-founded respect for the Rev. Mr^^ares^ami 
M hose kindness to the late Mr« Beioe (afterwards not well requited} 
had induced him to coinmunicate it to tiie conductors of the 
British Critic. It forms the sixlh'^article of the Review foi^ 
March, 17k)4> and the writer has lately given permission 
be introduced into our Journal. Me has also furnished us with 
a valuable aiticic from the Bibliotheca Literaria, which was 
conducted by the learned Dr. Jebb and the yet more learned 
Mr. W asse, and of which the tirst number appeared in 
and the tenth and last in 17^4. In Number 8. there is Locua 
Justini Martyriseinendatus/’ by Dr. Ashton (formerly Master of 
Jesus College, Cambridge), well-known as the literary and poli- 
tical opponent of Dr. Bentley, and the amijiary of Thirlby in 
his edition of Justin Martyr, and supposed to have been the 
adviser, and almost the ally, of Dr. Middleton in bis Remarka 
upon the Proposals published by Dr. Bentley for a New 
Kditicm of the Greek Testament and Latin Version.’* Our 
Correspondent highly approves of the transposition recommend- 
ed by Asiitori on the passage in Justin Martyr, which Bryant 
had discussed; and it appeared to him, that Ashton’s Dissertation 
would be a very proper companion for his own critique on Jacob 
Bryant’s work. ^ 

The passage which our author quotes, from page 47 ^ the Bene- 
dictine edition, occurs in page 1 1 of Tliirlby’s, and runs thus: 
E.yOet'be Kai Adeoi ic€i:\fjfie6a cac vfiokoyovfitv rwv toiovr^y rofitSofit- 
yuy Oeuy Adeai etvai, aX\* ov^t rov aXffOeararov, fat irarpoi ^icoio- 
*rvyff{ Kfii trut^tpoevyfii, fat rwy aXX«#v operoiv, aytirtfUKTOv re Kaxtat 
Ocov. AXV exetyoy re, fat roy vofT ovrev ploy xXBorrOf cat Mafay-^ 
ra fffiOM ravra, eat rov rtmy aXX«#t' hrofAevipy fat efftftoiovfioytpy ayo- 
Otvv AyyeKmy or/Mrov, Tlyepfia re ro irpot^tKoy Se^ofieBug eat wpa^-' 
Kvvovfievg Xoyy cat aXijdetf ri/iuyres, eat irayrt /3aiXo/ifv^ tS»r 

etiia^Off^ev, a^pSoyws rapaStSoyrer, 

The learned Benedictine, from whom our author takes pas^j^ 
sage, contends for the following translation : Atque Athim qui* 
dem nos esse, confitemur, si de optnafis ejusmodi Diis agatur: secus 
vero, si de verissimo illo, et Justitiae, ac Teroperantiar, ac caetettmm 
VOL. xxvii. a J/. NO. LIV. S 
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On a controverted Passage 

virtutum, patre» null^l admixto vitiositatc, Deo. Sed cum et Filium, 
qui ab eo venit, ac iio^ ista docuit, et caeteroruin, qui ilium assec- 
tantur, eiquc assimilati spnt, bononim Angclorum exercitum, et 
Sptritum propheticum colimua, et adoramus, ratiooe et veritate 
venerantes, et ut quisque dincere voluerit, citra invidiam ut edocti 
sumus^ iropcrticDtes." 

The sense of the passage evidently depends on the words 5*5a- 
iarra and ffefiofieQa, i. e. whether trrparoy is governed by the one 
or the other. The Protestant writers say, and we think justly, 
that AyyeXuy mparov is to be joined with biba^flyra, but the Roman 
Catholics mhintaiu that it should be joined with The 

learned author of the observations, after much pertinent reasoning 
on various parts of the sentcacc, proposes the following translation : 
** In consequence of this, wc are called Atheists ; and we fairly 
confess that we are so, in respect to those pretended divinities; but 
far otherwise, in respect to that most true GOD, the Father of all 
llighteousness and Wisdom, and of every Virtue, without the least 
mixture of depravity; for we reverence and worship both Him and 
Ills Son, who proceeded from him, and who afforded us this know- 
lege (of GOD and Christ) and afforded the same to the whole host 
of hta other excellent messengers, the good angels, who minister to 
him, and are made like him ; we likewise reverence and adore that 
Spirit, from whenc^Dfoceeded all prophecy, afl'ording towards it a 
true and rational Worship; and we are ready to impart freely to all, 
who are willing to be instructed, the same information that wc have 
received.'' 

Wc agree with Robert Stephens, and the generality of Protestant 
writers, that no stop should be put after rovra, but wc find those 
writers at variance about tlie sense which ravTu, bears, and we will 
lay before our readers the words of Thirlby : Atque itii b%c (Pro- 
testautes) vulgo interpretantur : qui docuit nos turn hac (nimirum 
qutc ante dixerat de Dsemonibus) turn eiiam qua de bonis Angelis 
icimus, qute (says Thirlby) dura sane interpretatio cst. Aliam de- 
dit Grabiiis. * Justini verba (inquit) id volunt, Christum ista qus 
de Deo Patre, justitiae, teinperantiie, aliarumque vii tutom amatore, 
et omnis malitite experte, dixeAt, in opposiiioue lalsorum Deorum 
(quos impudicitiae, violentiae, aliorumque vitiorum pauio ante reos 
intimaverat) ista^ iuquam, tarn hoininibu*; qoam angelis bonis pate- 
fecisse/ Haec iiif> eademque in seiitentia fuisse videtur Langus. 

We prefer the explanation given by the author of the observa- 
tions. ** who afforded us tliis knowledge of GOD and Christ;" and 
we could wish that Thirlby had favored ifs with some interpretation 
of his own, or with some opinion upon the comparative merits 
of the interpretations which he has produced from other authors. 
Such a discharge of his editorial office would, surely, not have been 
inconsistent with his determination, Controversias Theologicas 
non attingere." 
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in Justin Martyr. 

The author, whose work is now under consideration, has entered 
very fully iuto the sense of ruy aWuv AyyeXiav, After showing 
that the word AyyeXos is applied to Ihi Prophet Haggai, cha|f. i. 
ver. 13.; to John the Baptist, Malt. xi. ver. 12. ; and to the High 
Priest of the Jews, Malachi, chap. ii. ver. 7., he says; Thus the 
Christians were esteemed angels or messengers upon earth, whom 
Christ is said to have instructed; and the ciXXot AyycXoi, the other 
messengers, were the angels in Heaven, who had the like instruc- 
tion from the power (hat formed them.'’ 

Now to us Jt appears strange, that, without any prefiaratory ex- 
pression, the sense of ayyeXos should be involved in ijfias, and 
should be inferred only from the subsequent words rutv nW^v 
ayyt\<ni^. In tile passages quoted by our learned writer, aoine 
person is detinilely referred to, e. g. “ 'riiua spake Maggoi, the 
ancei or messenger of tlm Lord." John the Baptist is called “ my 
Angel." The High Priest is called “ the Angel of the Almighty." 
Hut, in Justin Martyr, fifias seems to be spoken of Christians at 
large, and not, as our author supposes, of Christian messengers and 
ministers, exclusively. To us it seems not improbable, that the 
liTpa'iOs Tujv aXXulv iirofievutv kqi €^ofioKovf.uywv ayadwv AyyeXwv, 
arc opjiosed by Justin Martyr to the x'aicoi koi avoaioi Aai^over, 
whom he had mentioned in the sentence immediately preceding 
the controverted passage. 

After commenting on the words of Justin Martyr, our author 
examines the well-known distinction which the Roman Catholics 
maintain, between AovXcveii^ and Xarpeveiv, He observes, very 
properly, that these are not the words used by Justin, and produces 
several passages, in which wc are plainly admonished to pay our 
worship and adoration to GOD alone." His language is perspi- 
cuous, his quotations are apposite, and his reasoning is, to us, 
satisfactory. 

To the remarks on Justin Martyr succeed some observations 
on a celebrated passage in the second chapter of the epistle to the 
Colossians. Mt^Sccs Ifiat cara/3paj3everaf deXwr tv rairttvofpoffvv^^ 
Kai Opri<rK€tq. ruy AyyeXuv^ a fit} tUptiKtv tfifiarzvwv, eiKt} ipvaiovfievos 


’ On this word it may; perhaps, not be improper to add a few words 
from Suicer. Under the word ayyixox»r^ii» he gives an account of some 
Christians, who, on a false principle of humility,, supposed themselves 
unworthy to worship God or Christ, and therefore paid adoration to 
angels. Zonaras upon Canon 35. Concil. Laodiceni, pag. 351., writes 

thus: Atfttrt; w vtOxua Xiye»Ta/? towv, oti oO iu to/ KiKaXiiV^ 

6«aT, ilf itfOcaywyTif Tr)» th Oiiv, towc i>7i>et/f wf toD to> Ivtr 

xaXi.iT^ai irpof ri iipti/xiva (xtl^avof ivrog toCto ii tuwhvqA- 

fAiHi rxtyov. Fttut erat Aarcsis t/uoruntiam, qui dicebant, non esse imtocandum 
Christum, ut nos juvet, out ad Deum adducut, std Angelos j qvbd Jortauc 
Christum propter dicta tnvocare, nostram Ptpere^ dignitatem, lllud ant cm 
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vwo rov voof rf}s trnpKos hvtov xat ov (this word is omitted by mistake) 
Kfmrup rijv (I'ov frav to ffusfia, bia rtay atfuov icai trvySetrjut^r 

tirt\optjyov^eyoy, Kut av^i/Stfla^ofAePoy, av^ei rrfp av^rftrty rov Oeoy. 

Our author would read €A0<i;y for SeXup/ and, as it mi^ht be 
objected, that the next clause would be under the same ret»iinen, 
and that eXOuv er BprioKti^ would appear unintelligible to those who 
would admit eXOivp ev he answers, that, in his opi- 

nion, the word Oprjtricettf. is not necessarily governed by the partici- 
ple tX&otp, but may still be sup^msed dependent upon the verb 
Karappa(itvir)v» He then gives the following arrangeincnt : 
iaas KaTaftpafirveToi eXOutv op rajretpofpoffvpjr xai (firjbiis vfias Kara- 
ppafitvtTta Tp) BprittKeief, ruiv AyyeXtov. The learned writer will 
excnifi us for saying, tliat his construction of the words seems to 
us vhry embarrassed ; and that a substitution of eXBwv for BeXutr, 
however ingenious, is, in our opinion, unnecessary; but, as the 
whole passage is very difficult, and has been the subject of much 
controversy among critics, we will lay before our readers the result 
of our inquiries into some of the most important words which occur 
In it. 

Jerom, as quoted by Wetstein, charges St. Paul with provinciality 
in the word icara/3/ia/3cu€riy. ** Miilta sunt verba, quibus juxta 
inorem urbis et provinciaE^ suse familiarius Apostolus uiitiir. E 
quibus, exempli pauca ponenda sunt — ^rjir.is v/tas icara/Jpa- 

pcverM, i. e. Nullus homiuuni accipiat Bruvium adversus nos. 
Quibus et aliis multis verbis usque bodie iitiintur Cilices.*’ Now 
Stolbergiiis, as we find from Wolfius (in Loc.) has vindicated St. 
Paul from the imputation of Cilicism, by one passage from Eusta- 
thius, Iliad i. ver. 39, and by another from the speech of Demos- 
thenes, contra Midiam. We shall subjoin botli. 

AXXa KaTnfipajitvti avrov, ^aatpol iraXawi, rov i/tviriKOv Beoaov 
irpoficuevos to iiKaioy. Eustatli. Eviffra/ieBa ^Lrparwva vtto Meioiov 
KarappapevBeyrap fcat irapa wayra ra Sijcaia ariptaBtpra, Deroosth. 

Stolbergius reasons thus: ** Hoc verbiira proprie notai in judi- 
ciis insidiote ciremmvenirt atque opfrimere : deiiid<- iransfertur ad 
qiianivis deceptionem ac fraudationem. Quse sigmficatio ad hoc 


i€$e deprimentett/orU dkeharU. « • • BaUatnon, ad eundem Canonem, p. 
841. Ti 4 mrspir fn vwo h(uh i^fjuic C9on\(irrtt. rsi roCre xa! 

tfiiXKtr9 ewt rime fciMXiTo^flii riv Xprriv tl; fivfiBtun, aXXA roOe 4^yiXei;e, xarA 
sain tiXafitletff wd r^c rpif tiv ripne. Xl xat •fit oS itpi; rif Or^v 

tvMfUf wirarim 4xx» itfig ro^; Ma^nu$ iUevt piurwium 

a dexiru fioi foilit. troptma ctium oim qwndam vicf/, ne vocarent Chris- 
tum ad auriiium, sad Jfige/oi, quadam quasi reverentta et erga Deum konore 
ducti. JUinc etiam precss non ad Deum dirigebant juxta heeresin quondam 
sfd ad Angeios. 

' Our own opinion entirely agrees with that of RosenmuUer, Vol. IV. 
page 383. v. 18. cap. ii. of the Scholia on the 1 Epist. to the Colossians. 
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cfictiim maxime videtur quadrare. Bene vulfratus^ qui hod temere 
rejicieiidus: Nemo vo» mpplantei." BiU Wolfius sa^s, that Elaneri 
upon the authority of the passaj^e from Deoiostbeoes, interprets 
karaf3paff€V€iy pervertere ; that he (|uotes from (lesycliius and 
Suidas, icaraKpi^'cii^, aud from Pliavoniius, rapaXoy iSeaOat, as the 
explanations of kara^ajJnHuy ; that he resists the interpretation^ 
qua; ad Brabeuin iuterversuiu respieit, because jSpa/3ei;eiv iiuiiquam 
adliibeatur de ce^'tanlihut^ sed de judicilmi sacris ludis prsecedeii- 
tibus ; and because ** Froprie si^iiihcet in gencre din^ere^ mode- 
rari, prteesse alicere rci, unde iraiisiatiim est ad Jiidices, Certaniina^ 
fipafievoyras, tnoderaiites : ut proiiide Karafipa^veiy idem si, quod 
ptrptrtere, sen, ila rem judiciurnve sivc arlibus, sive Guberiiatorc, 
lit contra aliuin feratur seuteiitia.*’ ** Hiec,*' says WoUius, ** recte 
iiiofiet EUnerus," and then lie adds, ** Interim non negaverim, ex 
his cunseqiii, nt is, qiiiex |>erverso illo judieio peudeat, velpendcre 
debeat, ipsius bntbei jacltiraiii faciat/’ To Eisner's interpretation 
yse prefer that of Krebsius in page 338 of bis Observations in 
Nov. Test, e Josepho, flpafievw, sa)H he, is Ctrtaminii Moderator 
ti Arbiter sum, et Preemia Ctrtaminie dxiiribuo; and for this 
sense lie quotes one passage from Josephus. Then it is applied, 
says he, de Judicibun in universum suum cuique iribuentibue^ utid 
for this lie quotes a passage from Josepbu%^lIe goes on ** Arara- 
flfmfieveiy proprie est, Sententiam advenm gumpiam Jero, quA turn 
BrabeOf sen Preemio Certaminu indignum pronuncio, guum 
alioguin di^nui eit : ut omnium uptime vim hujus vocis exposuit 
Sti'idiaiuis Tlies. Gr. L. t. i. p. 785. Saepc in Coinpositia riji; 
Kara ea significatio, v. c. in ry Karatfipoyety, iuveiiitur, quod prseter 
usitatani Signilicatioiiein, deiiotet contra aliguem aentire, a,, inai- 
diare, alicui imponere, decipere aliguem. Vid. 10, Pearsonii 
Fraefat. Faraenet. ad LXX Interpretes. Iride Kara/ipa/ieveiy in 
universum dendtat, aliguem insidioae et injuste circumvenire et 
decipere ; quern' signiiicatum accommodatiorem Apostoli Menti 
esse putem, quam eum, quern Elsnenis tribuit, qui interpretatur, 
pervertere, ut indicetur perversum Judicium arro^antia revera ho* 
minia, aed modcatiam pradendentia, Sensus est, ^emo voa inaidioaa 
ft injuste dreumveniat et decipiaL'* 

iiaving declared our assent to the opinion of Krebsius, we have 
only to add, that Karafipafieveir riya are interpreted by Keiske, 
** nequam Artibua aliguem circumoentum everUtt*' v. Index Grae- 
citat. Demosthen. p. 436. 

The word SeXwv ba^ perplexed many interpreters. Le Clerc, 
as appears from Wetsteiii, would read OeXy^y ; and Wolfiiis tells 
us, that, finding no authority from the manuscripts, Le Clerc would 
not venture to change the reading. The author of the Observa- 
tions conjectures eXOtoy, and, in bis conjecture, be has been antici- 
pated by two other Critics. Welstein quotes cXfiiiie from P. Junius, 
and Toup, on the w'ords eofiiypevos, OtXuv, <^oas, in Suidas, pro- 
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poses eXdur^ and they extends the same emendation to tliis wtry 
passage in the Colossians^. He supposes Paul to allude to the 
words of Christ, in Matt. xxiv. ver. 5. IloXXot yap eXev/royrai eiri 
ovofian fjLov. Emendat. in Suidam, page 03 of the edition 
published in London, 1764, and page 302 of the Oxford edition, 
1790. 

We are confident that Toup had not seen the conjecture of 
Junius, and that the author of the Observations was equally unac- 
quainted with Toup; but if this conjecture should be admitted, 
still we couTd not accede to the construction which the author of 
the Observations had laid before his readers. VAOtov ev OprftrKci^, 
doubtless, is harsh, when considered by itself; but it is very com- 
mon \vi.th the best writers, after using a word in its proper and 
scientific sense, in one part of a sentence, to give it only a more lax 
and general signification in the other. Vtd. D'Orville ad Chat it. 
p. 395. 

As we wish to retain 0fXwv, wc shall bring forwanl some inter- 
pretationSf which we think worthy of attentioif. Wolfius ntentions 
Vatablus, Castalio, Capcllus, Casauboiius, Klsiierus, Alberti, and 
others, who understand OeX<u in the sense evdoKu;, for so it is explained 
by llesychius and Phavoriiius, and such is tlie sense it hears in the 
Septuughit Translatum of the lOlli verse of the J46th Psalm: ovt:€y 
Tfi Svyatrret^ tov Irifw OeXtjtrti* This interpietatioii is by no means 
improbable, though Wolfius admits it not. We shall endeavor to 
fortify it, by the words of Biel, iu bis Novus Thesaurus Pliilologi- 
cus, p. 29» vol. ii. yon, 1 Reg. xviii. 22. OeXei ey aoi 6 (iaaiXeuf, 
rex te dcicetatur. Vid. el 2 Reg. xv, 26. 3 Reg. x. S. 2 Par. ix. 
8. Ps. xvii. 22« pveerai pc, on edtXfiire pc, liberabit me, quia me 
delectatur. Vid. ct Psalm xxi, 8. ct coiif. Matt, xxvii. 43. P^. xi. 
12. vTi rcfifXf^Kas pc." Mr. Parkburst, after stating the [icllenisti- 
cal sense of OfXw with an accusative, which is often thus applied by 
the Seventy, ysn, to have intense delight in, writes under the 
next interpretation thus, ** GeXdi cv, to delight, take delight in, to 
be delighted with, occ. Col. ii. IS. This phrase dso HelJcnisti- 
cal, nsed by the LXX. in the saAe sense, 1 Sam. xviii. 22. 2 Sam. 
XV. 26. 1 Kings, x. 8. 2 Chroii. ix. 8. Ps. cxlvii. 10. for the Hebrew 
run.’' 

To many of our readers, the explanation immediately preceding 
may appear satisfactory; but we confess ourselves inclined to pre- 
fer that which follows. ScuHger, as quoted by Wolfius, says, 
fieXwv apud Apostoluui absolute ponilul tanquam Nomeii, ede- 
Xovri}c, €Kov9iaSofieyos, Wolfius then quotes from Elsuera passage 
of Herodotus, lib. ix. cap. 14. ** Trvdofieyos fic ravra efDovXeveru 
OeXwc, cnc&is rovrovr wpi^roy Moi.” XVe are of the same opinion with 
Eisner, and have the satisfaction to find that Wesseling understands 
OfXuy in the same manner. Wc will quote his w'ords : “ ©eXw^', 
damnatum a Brit. et,docto viro, gemiiium habere vidctur S. Pauli. 
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Epis. nd Colos. c. xi. 18. fiiihtu vfias Karafi^fHevero 0EAilN» i. e* 
cupirle. OcXit^v sane Cupiditatein eL Lubentiam quandam in 
^cliyli Fabulisostentatsxpenumero : rwvhe veytr^rat Xo- 

ywr, ciipidc Iibenterque aiKliet,Choeph. v. 791 Mr. Toup,iu a note 
subjoined to the last edition of Ins EmeDdations, page 3012, would 
read in Herodotus, for 9eX{i»^, but wc think differently from 

Mr. Toup, and hope to confirm our opinion by the authoritjr of 
Krebsius, which wc have reserved for this place: Nemo oos 
insidiose et injustr circumveniat et decipiat, tjus r^i cupidus : 
ita cnirn OrXutv iiiterpretandum puto, ut indicet sudimum eoruoi 
Hominum Studium alios decipieudi. Habet enirn'OeXtaf, alii Verbo 
junctiim, hanc vim, ut denote!, cupidue mm; vide exquisltissiins 
doctrinas Virum Jer. Marklandum, in Conjcctur. Lysiacis, c. xix. 
p. ^^79.” 

We are always happy to support the reading generally received 
in the text of the scriptures, and we believe that the greater part 
of our readers will be disposed to admit some one or other of the 
preceding interpretations, in preference to the conjectural reading 
of €\6uiy. 

Upon the word dptfOKua we shall say a little. It is thus ex* 
plained by Constantine : ** Vox, ut autumant, a Thracibus deducta ; 
quod apud hos Orpheus multa de Diis conf^^rit, traditis Ceremo- 
niis quibus colerentur. Opi/OKCia irofm rifyrw Op^Kwv eirtpeXetar 
rrjy vpos to Oeioy, Kai riyv Upovpytay. Ovrot yap irputray 

elevptv rtfy ircpc rbfv Bcuy tvvoiay,** Plutarch gives the same account 
of the word 0p7jtrK€V€ty, in the life of Alexander : ** IloXXa rac& 
Hbistviffiv Kai rats Trepi tov Aipov 0pffmais Sfioia bpveny, wy Wee 
KOI TO OptfffKeveiy oyopa rats icaraKopois yereoBai eat ireptepyois iepovp^ 
ymtf.” V. page 66*5, Vol. i. Edit. Xyland. In producing these 
two passages, we da not mean to make a display of any recondite 
erudition, for our readers will find the words of Plutarch in Wet- 
stein’s Testament, and the Lexicon of H. Stephens, by the latter of 
whom we were led to consult the Etymologicum Magnum : but we 
thought it worth while to give some explanation of so important a 
word. Upon the sense which it^bears in the Epistle to the Colos- 
siaus. joined with rwy AyyeXwv, the commentators are divided. 
Wolfius writes thus: ** Verti hac possunt; et cultu Angelorum^ 
qui scilicet illis exhibeatur; vcl, et Cultu An^elico^ h. c. tali cultu 
et habitu, quo Angeli iiistructi ^int, et qui Angelos praferat et 
mentiatur.” 

In support of his offtoioD, he Says, •* Voc^m i^pfiencem nusquam 
video adhiberi cum Voce v. c. Oeov aut alia, qua Ohjtcium inferat, 
in quod Cultus tendat, sed simpliciter de rel^ioso Cultu, uuuc 
quidem veroy nunc superstitioso ponitur. Id probatum dedit 
Suicerus, tom. i. page 1405, et Elsnerus, page S63. Ita Paulus 
Act xxvi. 5. ait : Kara ttiv aKptfietnaTrjy aipetriy ri|f riperepoi dpiferemt 
^aptffato$ : et Jac. i. 27. legw# Kofiapa xai apiayros 
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wapa Tf 0e^ Kai warpi nvrri ttfri** St. James, chap. i. ver. 2(J, 
Uicf, rovrev ^araios // upriaKeia, Thus far Wolfius. 

NoWy iu the foregoiiij^ 'passages, there is uo mblaticc of the 
object of worship. The word occurs only four times in the New 
Testament. We have BprfaKcia icadapa, and ^yuerepa Opiinkeia, and 
Tvvrov fi dpfi<rK€ta, all of which correspond to the criticism of Wol- 
lilie; and dprjffKtta Twy AyyeXuty^ which is a doubtful passage ; we 
must, therefore, have recourse to the Septuagiot, where dpnffneta 
occurs twice, and in one place is compatible with the criticism of 
Wolfius, biAin the other opposite to it. In W'isdom, xiv. v. 18, we 
read eti twiratny^t BprjffKeiftf; but, in the 27th v. of the same chap- 
ter, we have iyap ruty aywyvfi^y eibwXtMty dprftrKeia,' where the object 
is specified. Krebsius, page 339 of bis observations, (iroduces five or 
six passages from Josephus, where Bprjama is used with rov Oeov ; 
but, while he rejects, as we do, this argiioiciil employed by WoU 
fius, he admits, as we also do, WoHius’s interpretation of the 
word» Opfjffxeta ru/y AyyeXufy, Nihil igitur ex Lingua: Katioiie, 
lit Wolfius putat, contra eos peti potest, qui Bpr/^Ketay AyyeXwy 
de Cuitu Angtlii exhihendo exponunt. Nihilo tamen minus eorum 
interpretationcui et ipse rejicieudam puto, cum ob alias ralioiies, 
a Wolfio allatas, turn ob Vocetii additam, ; qua: 

iiti JJumlitatem qffectatam, et ad alios, Sanctitalis egregia: Spt cie, 
decipitndos composi00i denotat, ita conveniens est Oprftneiuy ru>y 
AyyeXwy inUrpretari talem Cultum et Ilabilum, taUm nverentiam, 
quail Angeli ornati sunt** Vid. page 340. Wc would here ob- 
serve that we arc the more inclined to retain OeXo/v in verse J8, 
because, in verse S3, we read these words : *A nva etm Xoyov ptv 
exovra €y cOcXod^ijericcc^ kqi raw€iyo^poffv»>p, k, r. X. A ptf 

cwparev epflarcvwy* If our readers will look into Welstein or fines* 
bach, they will find that the important word pg is wanting in seve> 
ral manuscripts, and in some scriptural passages cited by the 
Fatijers; and Tertulliaii contra Marcion, as quoted by Ueiigc- 
lius, evidently did uot read pr^: ** Ex Visionibus Angeiicis dice- 
bant cibis abstinendum but the most numerous, ami the roost 
authoritative manuscripts, wouliMuduce us to retain pg, Curcel- 
Isus says that some would read Kcvep^arcveir, and is by Wolfius 
suppos^t o refer to Alexander More, who mentions, indeed, Kcvfp- 
fiartvM (a Flatobio v|rord), but prefers the received reading c/i/3a- 
rrvciv. Tlicre is another various lection, stated by Wetstein, from 
one of the Colbeft MSS. and by Griesbacli, page 317 of Symbol. 
Critic, t but, here again, we are unwilling^ to part with cwpaKcv, 
the common reading. About the word c/^rcvciv, there is some 


' Wetstein quotes from llerodian a passage where the object is joined 
With 

Ty ilerodiao, V. VII. 3. 
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lidli* (iiifercncc of opinion. The learned author of the Observationa 
on Justin Martyr explains it^ ‘'going in a stately manner^ talking, 
as it were, in buskins, uitli an air of assutning dignity.'* We 
admit that, from tlie context, some idea of pmumptioii and arro- 
gance may be inferred ; au<l yet we think that such a sense would 
nut be necessarily implied by the word itself. ^*e agree wMi 
Kaphelius and Bos ; the former of whom produces a passage Am 
the Symposium of Xenophon, and the latter quotes liesyebius, to 
show that €/i/3urcucfi' has the sense of Stfretr. Hesy^Uus is now 
open before us, and we hiid in him, r/i/Jarevaai, f^riieac, again 
ifjiflaT€vtrus, ^fjriifras, and, upon the latter word, there is a note, 
whieh refers to Ileinsiiia, in tiis Exerci tat tones saerse, and to Lam- 
bert Bos, in his Exercitatioiies, where they discuss the passage of St. 
Paul, now under our coiisidcmtion, and illustrate the sense 'of which 
we approve. Alberti refers to Suicer, and from Suicer we will 
prtKiuee a few uiilliorities for e/n/Sarevciv, in the sense ofSifreiy, 'O 
Kvpws rnts icnpStaii ep/Jarevei. fEciimeiiius ill Cap. ix. Actor, p. 
33. Kpe^iois o^OnXpoit o Oerx efijiartuti cis ras rkty avBputinay Kop- 
^Kir. Photiiis, ill cap. ix. ad Knuianos, page 324. Hins yap 6 ras 
aTTayruty epParevuy icaphui, Chrysostom, Lib. ii. de Sacerdotio. 
Upon consulting Krebdiis, we find a very learned Note, the sub* 
htanee of which we will extract. r/i/?irnrimi m be proves from 
Joscplnis and the Seventy, signifies primarily,^* ingreui.** Some- 
times it means iiihahitare,** and it used by the Poets, " de Diis 
qiii Locum ahquem inhabitarc dienntur." Vid. Sopb. in CEd. Colon. 
071 . '‘Per Metaphoram aiUeni/' continues Krebsius, e/i/3a- 
rri/cfi' inhabiiare alicui rei^ dicuntur, qui ei assiduam Ope- 
rani Stiidiiiniqiie im|)enduiit : quod faciunt ii, qui Diaciplinis per- 
cipiendis, accemtiusque perscrutaiidis operaiu daut.*’ He quotes, 
from Philo, dc Plaiitat. Noe. page ^93, ^tttrwep €yiut tw ayarefipoy^ 
ruy ra ^peara to Cijrovfitvoy vbistp iraXXacci vv^ €hpoy, ovmr o< irpo- 
et^repu y^wpoyyreg ruiv cniafifAwy Kat cwivXtoy EMBATETON^’ES 
ayrau, abvyarovot rev reXovs €iri\l/av<rai. The sente of epParevoy-* 
T€f in Philo, he says, ** Iluic Paplliiio loco apprime convenieus 
est, ubi fpparevbjy i firi tistpaKey dicUnris, qui /nrrtcruinn, et in ea 
pef^etrfire, mentis acumine audet^ qua unit vidit, b. e. quorum 
cogooscendoruni fgcultas humans mentis imbecillitali a Deo non 
concessa est.*’ In justice to the writer, whose observations are 
now beforq us, we shall add that Flaccius, as we learn from Suicer, 
gives the fallowing interpretation : in his, qutenen vidit, fastuose 
incedens." 

The last word, abont which we shall speak, is rparwF, We 
think Kpareiy a word somewhat more empbatieal than ex^typ 
which it is sometimes joined. 

E^eiy ivyaptroi icai lipartiy aSftptut , — 4’iXi^rof. 

Among the metaphorical senses given to kpareiy by Stoekius, 
we ba\e studiosc observare, et observando firmitcr tencre. ^c- 
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voiully, sollicit« cusloiiire, ft custoilieudo Unere atiquid. Thirdly, 
'd(lliwrt;rc ulicui, non avclletidiini aib tio. The first or second of 
tlie^e significations we tinuk ii|ipiicable to the passage in St. Paul. 
It is not iiMial for Reviewers, when stating and cxannniiig tbe opi- 
nions of a labors, to expatiate bo largely upon tbeir own; but the 
inwrtauee of the ver v in quehtton will, we hope, be some excuse 
nir%s to our readers, for having ventured on a tiegree of cM)pi()us- 
Dess, vildcb we bliall not often repent. 

'Mie uutUor of Ifie Observatioiig, after reasoning at large upon 
the words of St. Paul, gives his interpretation of the whole iu Kn- 
glisli. He says, that ** whatever be thought of the reading of 
tXOtay, we learn, from the context, that there arc many minister- 
ing powers, by whoni the church is directed, but that Christ is 
the head of all, to whom we are firmly and solely to attach our- 
selves, and not to admit of any other adoration, citlier of angels or 
of men." In the conclusion he urakes some temjicratc ami judi- 
cious remarks on the unhappy state of Prance, and expresses a 
hope, that, •* after itiis unnatural ferment, a calm will succeed, 
and an alteration for the belter take place, in tbe Ecclesiastical 
Polity and Doctrines of the Gallican Church." In this wish we 
cordially sympathise with the learned author, and we earnestly 
recommend his wli||)p»pampblet to the serious perusal of all Chris- 
tians, to whatever church or whatever sect they may belong. It 
is full of candor, erudition, and good sense ; aud we trust that 
the writer will again favor the public with his opinions upon other 
sacred subjects. 


LOCUS JUSTINI MARTHUS EMENDATUS 
ijs /, Ptfg*. 11. £dit. Thirlby, 

— *A\X’ kKiivbv rr, ifoi toy irap’ ai^oD vioy iXBovray kui iii&lavra 
^/40s Tovra, xai roy r<3v aXXttfy^iirofiiyuy k'ai ij^oyot'^i/jiyuty ayaOwy 
AyyiXtfy trrparoy, re rb ^e/i^upeOo xai Trpoflrvv- 

virv/iev, ical AXif^c/f nyHyrti, • 

‘If 

Cum tibi, Vir dignissime, baud Ua prtdem affirniaverim, verba 
ilia roy mparby, iiisignem hunc Justini de S. S. 

rpioW cuitu locum labfc afiicere, atque emendanda prius esse.quam 
ullus ex iis satis sanus locoque aptus senshs elici possit ; id nunc, 
quando ita postulas, quibus possum rationibus, tibi probare ag- 
grediar ; ac, eo demuni pnestito, quid porro ipse de loco emen- 
dando sentiam (nam hoc qtioque expetib) exproiuere non gravabor. 
Quod di&i igitiir priiuo, verba ilia de Angelis ibi posita ad nullum 
satis commodum sensutn redigi posse, id, oi fallor, manifestum 
tibi faciani c variis eorum Interpretationibus, qnas, tentata ssppe 
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re, viri siiraiuo et In^cnii acttmiue cl doctrip pniMliti ^x- 

cogiturunt ; nani si cx iiis accuratuisper|)eusi!) nulla MppHreai, (juam 
iKin merito repiKittmuh ; liaud iiiviiu.% opiiior, concedes illuci non 
lam lulerpretuiii iinperiiia^ quaiii loci ipsiiis vilio esse tiiluiendiiin; 
atquc cos ideo nil melius crucre poluisse, quod verba sic sUiitia 
melius iiiliil admitlcreiit.' Ad horum Irilerpretatioiies 
dendus nos acciiigaiitus. Priino autem Poutijicn, 
larminus, Petavius, aliiquc, etim corum efkXcOptjtrkr/^ non 
faveant S. Scripturic, JustiuviH ejus vindtcem appellant, cujtis 
egregiuni liic pro Angelonim cultu leslimoniurii se nadffis esse glo- 
riantur. Quid eiiim, iti<|uiunf, illis, rov riay — uyyAwi^ trrpaTov — 
fftflofifda, ad rein aptins explicatiusve dici potuit ] Fxquis autem 
perieeto loco non stalim videt, quaai itiique cum 8. Patre agaut hi 
Intcrpretcs (* Qui, ut causse sine serviafif, inancm tuntuin verborum 
soriuin captant ; de co uiitein, ut sensutn loco congruum efficinnl, 
utque ipse sihi coustet Justinus (quae est {cqtiissimu toferprelandi 
regula) ueijuaquaiii sunt solliciti. Quasi vero illc, qui iu liac ipsa 
Apologia solum Deiim esse colendum seinei itcriimquc declaraf, 
iiiinistiiK> e)us, Angelos, ejiiidem com eo cultiis coui^ortes facerct; 
aut, qui S. Spiriturn una cum Patre et Fiiio rperp r(i£ei adoran- 
duin case docet, eiini quarto hie loco coUocarct, aique Angelis in 
cultus ordiue (quod vel ipsi ooliiiit Papist«)^^stponeiidum eense- 
ret. llauc ilaqiie verborum explicaltoncm n^to rejiciunt /te/or- 
mati, ut qii:e non solum S. Seripturis, sed et Justini ip!»iiis IJoc- 
triuae planissime repugnet. Videamus igitur, quas illi e con» 
trurio interpretatioiies coniminiscantur* Dine autem sunt potissi- 
muni notaudu'. Prima cst ilia docltssinii Bulli, qui in Detens. 
Fid. Nie. Sect. 2 . Cap. 4 . verba haec, t6v bib^i^^avru jfptu ruirn, xai 
Toy r^y — uyyiXuy arparoy, sic verlit, qui nos ista, et de Angelo- 
rum exerciiu^ edocuit. Scilicet, quasi Gra?ca cshcijI, btbalavTa 
fjpdi raura, cat [5(^a{aera 4fid«] tov rOty — dyyiXuty erparur, Sed 
vides [.alina ilia his Gnecis miiiime respoiulere, qine sic ceric ex- 
primi oportuit, qui nos hac docuit,ei Lnos docuH] Angchrum cxcr- 
citum. Sed cum ilia/ nos Angelorum exercilum docuitf scnsfi 
carerc videantiir, id ut corrigeretVir cnuliUssirnus, viTboriiin for- 
ntam immiitavit, atqiie ita transtulit, quasi Greece scriptuiii legis- 
sePircpi Tov rwK— dyye^wv arpaToom Fac autem rectaui esse versi- 
onein; quid im sc inomeoti habet bsce interpretatio? Nitiiirum, 
Christum nos docnisse bonos i|UOftdarn esse Angelos, Dei niiiiistros. 
Atque hoc, ut opinor, non tain docuit Christus, qtiam oliin tradi- 
tuni coinprobaviL Uae^ enim de bonoruin Aiigehtrum existeiitia, et 
iiiitiisterio, Doclrina Jodaeia anUa e vetere Test)^mento erat iiotis* 


' I?;i Tere verlit Steph Le Moyne, Qui kac et Angelorum eirreUum 

wot iLcuitf ct cum liuflit explic.it. Qiti Angelorum mintiterin nobis ptitefedf . 
Var S'acr. Tom 11 p iri5. • 
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lima, atque inter Genies quoque propagata; iiecaciveoiensCliristna 
novi r|uicquaiii ei adcfiditi^ prsterquam quod Angelorum intcrdum 
nientioneiQ fecit, atque receptam de ii» nottoiiem ad Doctrioam 
•uam pro re nata accoiniuudavit. Cum haec itaque doctissiini viri 
interpretatio laxiore tantum iti sensu vera sit, uec ipsa tainen e 
Jtiiiini verbis stricte suniptis colligi possit, not eim, ut coactam 
et a Sancti Marty ris Um meute, quain verbia, alienam, re- 
jicere non dubitamua. Ad alteram igitur pergamus, quam (pra:- 
eunte Le Moynio^ Caveoque*) nobis in Notit suis proponit Grabius. 
Is veto verba ilia, rev bio^iavra ^at rai/ra, Kal rov rmy — dyyMofK 
ffrparov, sic reddit, fui kite turn nos, turn Angelos doeuiL Atque 
Hptior est bmc quidem Verborum veraio, quam BuUi ilia, sensu 
tainen earn iieqiiaquani suiHrrat. Ecquis enim credat bonot Ange- 
los ante Cliristi adventum ea nescivisse, quae de Diis falsis Deoque 
vero refer! bic Justinus? Putasne Myriadas illas throuo^ Dei ad- 
Staiitcg, ct ci niioist rallies, laudesque ejus^ conceiebrantes, non 
nisi post natuin Christum Dei Naturainet Attribula didicissc ? Aut 
Diabolum cum Angelis suis Michaeli contra pugnanti’ ignotus 
fiiisse? Adeone vero iiicogitaiiteni existimabiiiius Jtis/tnum, ut ea 
Angelis, doceiite dciniini Christo, patefacta dicat, qu» paulo ante 
Socrati, Cliristo nondum nato, nota fuisse aftirniat? Addc quod 
Cliristus in inuiidui^eiierit non Angelorum Doctor, sed Homi- 
riufii ; <|uos quideil^ecte dicit Justinitsea per ilium edoctos fuisse, 
qu« vel ratione Duce cognosci poterant ; quippe ijuia Chrislus 
laborauti mtioni suppetias veiiii, ut rectas de Deo iiotioiies, qu» 
Diaboli fraude vel c luentibus liomiiium delets prorsus erant, vel 
immatie quautuiii depravatae, in integrum restitiieret, et Evaiigelii 
luce illusiraret; atque ut liumanuin genus DaBinonum cullui inan- 
cipatum ad veri Dei agniltooent cultunique revocuret. Sed quo 
tandem pacto dicere potuit S. Pater bonus Angelos u Christo tic 
edoctos esse, c|ai a Dei cognitioiie cultuque uunquain desciverant, 
quosque ipse biC Deo liroyiyovt eat llpfAowvyiyovs semper fuisse 
declaratt Profert quidem Grabius in aeutciitis suae subsidium 
verba S: Pauli ad Eph. iii, 10. tra yvy ralt nairais 

ripooiais ly roU iroopavioiSf Staggs ccaXiimas, b noKt/woUikos ewjtia 
TOO Sed quam parum ilia ad rent uttineaiit, nemo non videt ; 

qujppe de iia rebus loquitur Justinus, quae naturie lumine aliquo 
inodo investigari possuut ; Paulus vero de arcania Dei, ilia oempe 
fAvoTrtpiQV rob awoKSKpofiyiyov Itwb r&y aiu/yasy iy def, 
hoc est, de mysterio Hedemplioiiis humans ; quod a saculis in 
Deo eraiobsconditum; atque adeo nee ab^bomiuibua, nec ah ipsis 
quidem Angelis* tiisi revelante Christo, cognosci potuit. De hoc 
vero mysterio, aliisque areje^^naaroa Dei Decretis, Irentei verba 


' Var. Sacr. T. II. p. 186, 196. * Prim. Christ, p, 13. ^ Daniel vii. 10. 
♦ E>ai. vi.i, 3. ’ Jludc ver. 9. Apoc. xii. 7. 
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lib. ii. cap. 55. quae citat GrabiuM, oinnino aunt iiitcHigenda ; 
ncmpe, quod Filius olim et ab initio sempmPatrii voluntatcm, ct 
arcana ejus de salute hommum consilia# AngtUs rruf/nplf, ut in 
iilis utiqiie exeqtieiidta contm tninisterio iiteretur. Videa jam, 
opinor, viros caetera acutissinios nihil, quod Juttino dignuni ait, 
proferre potuisae in loci hujtisce eaplicatione. {fet^ue tu pro^^o, 
vir eruditissime, melius quiequani ex ferbta sic positta, quoqno It 
verier is, expiacari poteria. Quid igitur reliquum eat, nisi ut l:br« 
riipitim dicamus hunc loenm, et verba ilia toy rUv — iiyyiXiay vrpa* 
TOP, qute didicultatem pariunt, loco non suo ease posi|%1 Deaunt 
quideui Codices nieliores, unde verum discamus ; attanien rea ipaa 
nos duhilare non sinit, quin ab oseitantc Librario idem bic factum 
ait, quod in aliis JuUini locis iiliim feciase manifestum eat. Ex< 
eiiipli gratia, p. scriptuiii legimus, ob rf of ayv/aan iffsayopty 
eui iiriopfy, kui bwa^eis Iwotioaficv ; ubi til certe vides abaurdum 
illud quod omties fugit Editores, in his, of uyopan iftiyopty ral 
cirio/irr, et ex Evangeliis sic corrigi voles, ovk iubvtov ood itpayofitv 
cai «7r/o;i€e, Kai rf of ortj^art bvt/ipeis ^iroiifoajatt* ; RectO, inquis ; 
aed quo tu auctore fretua ha?c corriges? Ego vero, cum non aup- 
petHiit Codices, rationem sniam, qtise iata tarn iiicniidita hoc in 
loco stare non patitur, iiiihi ducem stiniatn, atque ex conjectura 
(hand invito tamen, ut mox videbis, Juitino) ea citiendare cona- 
bor. Totum igitur Locum ad prisfinam 8anift||^m integritatemque 
restilui posse arbitror, si luxata ejus membra, et |>er Scriptoria, 
uti dixi, incuriain transposita, in iiuitc demum ordinem redi|^mua, 
— roy bib/t(ayra b/ids rovro, irrevpA re ro irpo^rfriKoy oefiopeOa Kal 
wpotTkinvifpey Xoyy raJ aXrf6€i^,rtpwyret tcai rdy rwv &\Xvy iwopivioy 
ical iEopbtfjvptvwy ayaOwy dyyiXiay orparuv cut iravrl — . Etenim 
verbis sic constitutis clara hunt omnia, atque unoquaai ictu diremp- 
taru vides iiianetn illam Pontijicioi inter et Prctestantea coutrover- 
siam : vides individuam Triniiatem ab Angelorum interpoaitu libe- 
ram et incontaminatam : Vides S. Spiritum (dictante ipao Juitino 
p. 1^.) ra{ei collocatum, atque Angelos ad aedem, pro- 

pria m, et Honoreni eis debit um, revocatoa : Vides dentquc illud 
Tifiwvres, quod priua additum vej^is, oefiofieth. ral Tpootcnyoyfiey^ 
aupervacaneum plane erat,8equenuclauBulte aptiaairoeconjunctiim. 
Justini igitur baec eat mens. Ac#, inquit, nretis Dii$ CefiffiiiTi, 
Dartnonibui $c. malnqut Angelii, Drum ilium rtrum^ Patrem^ 
Filium, et S. .SptrtftMn, proui ratio Feritaeque dietant, colimvs 
et adoramut : Nec omnes tamen Angeloa rtjicimuB ; $ed tUio$ bonot^ 
Deo ministranies eique similea, eo, quo par esf, honore proeequi- 
mur. Sanam eerie fateberis ease hanc, et S. Uteris conaoUam 
Doctriiiani : Quam quidein non solus hie aed et Patret 

traduDt universi. Imprimis vero Athanegorai* qui Juetimi veati- 


' Legal, p. 11. Ed. Paris. 
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fcr<* iiisistriu ait, Cliristianos profiferi Otuv rar^pa, nat vidy 
Oeor, icfii nyevpa uyiril, ^ritcrurras airtoy Ti)y tr rp htutrei bvva^U', 
Ku't riiv Cl' Tr\ Tu^ri ^i(tipf^7tv- Kai nift: IttI rtwrmh to QfvXuyiKuv 
>//ioiv *ttrTttTai n\\h t:(u irXifOos ayytXutv i:nt Xeirnvpyioy tpafjicv--^' 

Atque itcrurii/ a/s yap Oeny teat vtoy roy Xoyoy avrov, ical 

fryt’ifufi oi/rois k'ai er^pat ^eyai Suya/itu kar*^iXtf/tpeOa — ' Con- 

similitrr Ori^ftiett contra VeUum p. 58(). dehv^ ruv iraTipa, Kat 
TtiP ifthv (hpoTTfunfiyy—-. Et paulo post, dpiffiKevoftey top Taripa Trjs 
uXtfOt Kttt TUP vtov r///' aXtfffytcty — * Delude objicieiili Ctfso, ex 
CO sequi, uo^n bolvim Dimiiii, sed ejus Tniiiifilro.s quoque case colen- 
(los, respondet liis verbis, el fUr ovv Ivoet rows 6i\r)0eU virijp^ras rov 
0(ov, rtjy JV»/3pti//\, Kn\ top srai rovs Xoirrovs ayy^Xovi kqI 

ap)^rtyyt\iwh, uai rowroi/s t'Xeye OepaTr^veffOrtt. i/ro/s tty ro rrepl tov 
( hpaiTfvtty (tVTtw [f, nhrovi] trtf^nti of^iei ov cKicaOrjpayres, Kni rwy rov 
OepaTrevuiTOi irptti^t'My, e^irro/uey up eU top roToy, o/s irepi rrjXiKouTwy 
iiaXeyuftevot, ttvep e^topnofiey irepi avrwp por/rai, i. e. .Si Cflsus 
vtro$ Dei ministros inhlltxhiety Gfihnrtem, Michuelcm, reltquos- 
que Angelos ei AvchangcJos^ eosque cohndos esse dixisset, nos for- 
tassr, repurgata cuilt/s signijicatione, el colvntis aclione^ nostram 
de re tanta^ quoad intelfigere potuimus, senlentiatn muiTflASfmiiJ. 
Hoc aiitem peritide cst, ac si dixisset, tios qiiidem bonis illis An- 
licet non cnltiuu solitis Dei proprium, iiiferioris tamen gradut 
cultiim et honoren^^njus, tit ininistri ejus, sunt capaces, tribu* 
ciidum esse declarassernus : Ita enim mentein sitairi clariub explicat 
p. 4l6. iiai/icv /ii) btdpoyds riras, dyyiXovt hk rcray/icrovr, 
evi^rfpnupey avrovs Kai paKapldoptv^* ov pifv rqy 6f€t\opipr}y irpot 
Otdy rtpt)y rnvrois dTToyipopev* Rem vero totam ad Justini mentern 
puucis complectitiir p. \0. ubi dicit, Bevy popov ^cir aef^eip. ra bk 
Xoivrh Ttpifs ov ph* K'al trpotrttvyiifretvs Kat trePatrpov, Ad eundem 
fere moduni Eusebius^ Dcin. Evaiig. p. W6. napeiXtjtpapev rTrat 
rivos /jcra rvv ai'oiriiriii dedr bvydpeis ittnvpdrovs r^v qtvtrtp Kai roe- 
pas — ‘ bs 5^ yyiapidetP Kai ripqv jcara n/ pirpov r^t &^ias tbihdjfirjper, 
p6pip rf Bsf rijy oefldtrpuop npo^ dvovipovres. Sic etiani in Praep. 
Ev. p. 148. ilf/ieis p6vov roy iirt Trdyrwy cijitiv bebibayp^voL Oeor, rtpqy 
re Kara to TpotriiKov eni ros a^ov deo^tXels, Kat pakaptas bvvdpeis. 
Alque iternni p. 327* rotavra — & riis 'EXXr/vMi' TroXv^^ew rai batpo- 
rtKils leXAyqs TTportripfiKapePf Belas per bvvdptis virTjperiKas rod iwp- 
fiaaiXiws Oeov xiii XetrovpytKbs etbdres^ kai sard rb ‘rrpotrijKoy rtpwpres, 
povop b^ Beby bpoKoyovyres, <cai poyov ^Ktivov trijiopres. Habes jam 
nostram de loco boo vexatissinio coiijecturam, ne dtcam emeuda- 
tionem ; nam quantum ea suo momento ppndemta valeat, tui erit 
judicii aestimare. Rcstat tantum« ut dc verbis, Xoy^ x*ai nXi/Oci^, 
te nioneanius, nos ea cum prsccedente verbo vpooKvyovpev con- 
junxisse propter similetn fere de eadam re verborum formam p. 19 * 


* Lcgat. p. ar 
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— viuv, Tvevfja re TTpotpritiKuy /ucra Xoyoi; rifiwfity* Attumcn non uc- 
gatniis ilia, in duaruin seiitcQtmrum confiojo posita^ de utruque 
satis commode d^o koivov iutelli^i possje ; quemadmodum vt nos 
supra exposuimus. Quod ad ipiam vero phrasin attiiift, fallitur 
plane t'uiji Sj/IburgtQ GrabiuSfi\u\ Jiuiinum alliisisse putal ad ilia, 
/y Trev/jan xai aXffOi/^, Jo. iv. cniin loquetidi modus usi- 

latissiiiius, prtcsertim apud Ju^tinum, idqiie ne longius abeain^ in 
hac ip!>a Apologia, Ecce Iot a ! vtraytjpet/ci b d\ijfjir)y \6yos, p. 6. 

(iif)ct Xuyoiy p. 7. uKtjOelp p. 10, jLt€T<i \6yov, p. !£). C€i\‘> 

yt/<riy v u\tjO/)t Xbyos, p. o5, Xoyotf jcai aXrjO^tas e^etrOni, g, 99. HlVC 
ipitur verba, Xoy^ en< dXr/dety, niiiil aliud Inline semant, quani, 
Ut rtra Hntio dictai, svadet^postulat ; tr/, ut recta Ratio evinrilt 
ft rcritas ipsa efflagitat, Nouiiulii bic fortai^se lectnm mnlicnt 
Trrevfju re TrpiKj^tjTtkby H\l\c ro, liti p. 19* ct rHy avry [sc. Of ^7] erropi* 
t'oty, loeo ruir dXXwr — * Nos vero hsrc inissa faciinus; quippe 
quibiis, in re Critica luininic versatis, sat erit merili, si in gravioris 
luomenti re, diim tibi obsequimur, vel lucis a)i(|uid attulisse, vel 
aiisain saltern melius quiddani invesligandi aliis pnebuisse, vide- 
uenur. 


ON THE GENIUS AND WrItINGS OF 
CLAUDIAN. 


Fart II . — [Continued from No, XLVLp. 20G.] 

Ely fyl BtpyiXioto vooy xori pooaeiv *Opf,pou, 

KXavimyov, *Pwpii kcu fioffiXsls iisaav,^ 

Inscript in Slat. Claudian. 

From our observations in a ^preceding number, the reader 
will easily collect our opinion of the prvgloriosissimus Poeta” 
ofjhe age of Ilonorius; an opinion consonant to that of the 
generality of critics. Yet the acceptance which his writings 
appear to have obtained in his own time, and the extravagant 
eulogies of which we have recorded a specimen, may be ac- 


’ Gesner (Prolegomena, p. xliti.) coniideni Drydeni^ celebrated epi- 
gram on Milton as an imitation of the above. The two last lineo, 
which he quotes, make a curious figure in bis pages : 

The force of nature could no further goe 
To malic a third : She join’d former two. 
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counted for on other grouiidsi than the influence of court favor, 
or the temporary popularity of mo8t of his subjects. His merits, 
such as they were. Were pi a species peculiarly adapted to the 
critical capacity of his contemporaries* Nor, though tlie poeti* 
cal halls of the Palatine have ceased to resound with the plaudits 
which rewarded the eulogist of Stiliclio or the adulator of Ho- 
iioriits, has Claudiaii eVer wanted a class of readers prepared to 
do justice to his undisputed qualifications* He is the favorite 
of those with whom words are a substitute for things ; in whose 
eyes gorgeoosness of diction, luscious sweetness of versification, 
funiastic and florid description, well w^rought antithesis, and 
scattered happy sentences, are auflicient to compensate for the 
absence of the higher qualities of a poet; for depth, energy 
and pathos, beauty of design, grandeur of purpose, and insight 
into the true riches of language. He is a favorite especially w ith 
those of warm fancies* and judgment as yet immature, with 
whom to be dazzled and astonished is to be satisfied, and whom 
brilliancy 6f manner suffices to blind to inanity of matter. Boys 
admire Claudian, as children are fascinated viith Gessrier's 
Death of Abel. We remember, even nowr, the impressions 
which accompanied our first perusal of Claudian’s poems, at 
an early age* U j^sias if a new mine of poetical expression 
was opened before us. We seemed to have discovered a world 
of yet unexplored beauties, and our fancy was intoxicated with 
the dazzling hues and rich fragrance of the flowers which sur- 
rounded us* Even Virgil was cast into the shade — 

— 11 the star# go out, 

W hen with prodigious light. 

Some blaxing meteor lills the astonisbod sight. 

Nor can we recollect w*ithout a smile the pomp and tumidity 
with which the imitation of our new favorite infected our school 
exercises. The gloss of novelty, however, soon wore away ; 
wc discovered the unsubstantial^iiatufe of what had so fascinated 
us, and returned to Virgil anef common sense. We have seen 
an acquaintaoce with Claudian and Ovid recommended in ^he 
case of young a^iranis to the honors of Latin versification, as 
a means of ripening the fancy and developing the invention ; 
probably on the 8U|q>osition that the false taste so superinduced, 
would in the course of things reform itself, while die benefit 
would be permanent. 

‘Claudian, however, is well intitled to the rank beholds among 
the Classics. If his style and sentiment in general savor of Ori- 
ental inflation, there is in his best passages a march and a dig- 
nity well becoming the last of the Roman poets ; and the fertility 
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of Ilia mind, the command of language which he ditplaya on hit 
own peculiar aubjecu, and the fine aententibuaiieas of his moral 
passages, redeem in some degree the wretchedness of litsaubjectSi 
and his own deficiencies* He ia valuable, too, as an hiatoriao* 
His allusions to the manners and customs of the declining em* 
pire, the frequent notices heafforda us of the stale of die publk 
mind on particular occasions, liis sketches of topography and 
local scenery, and the light he throws on the accouiits of coo* 
temporary historians, all conspire to repay the claa^kal reader 
for his perusal. It is in these points of view more especially 
that he has called forth the warm panegyrics of Gibbon, the 
dulcia vitia” of whose style were congenial to his own, and 
who acknowledges tlie frequent and effectual aid which he de- 
rived to his researches from the labors of the political poet. 
There is little skill of arrangement displayed in any of Clau- 
dian's productions. With the exception of the Ue Raptu Pro- 
serpinx^ and the minor poems, they consist wholly of panegyrics, 
invectives, epithalamiums, and congratulatory addresses on public 
occasions. In point of contrivance, they are an incongruous 
mixture of historical narrative, mythological fiction, and detailed 
satire or encomium. Every thing is traosacvlfd through the me- 
dium of a deity. Is an emperor to be manned, or a favorite 
promoted to the consulship, or an obnoxious character to be 
dismissed from office, or a barbariao invasion to be repelled i 
a god, or a deified mouarcii, or the city of Rome represented 
as a goddess, or one of the cardinal virtues personified, descends, 
and makes a long speech, generally of supplication, addressed 
to another god, or to the hero of the piece himself. Then fol- 
lows a reply of equal length ; after which we have an account 
of the great events consequent upon tliis colloquy sublime 
and prefixed to, or intermingled with, or subjoined to all>«this, 
the poet’s own sentiments on the subject. Such and so inarti- 
ficial is his plan ; and from withifi this circle he never ventures. 
It must be allowed, however, ffiat be makes as much of his 
subject as it is capable of. Tbia is indeed his peculiar praise. 
Few ever understt^ so well the art of saying a great deal about 
nothing. He seizes skilfully upon the producible subject, casts 
its deformities into the shacte, exaggerates the really great, mag- 
nifies the little, and throws over all the glittering veil of his own 
florid imagination. Every topic, which can be brought to bear 
directly or indirectly upon the matter in hand, is prea^ into 
the service, and made to minister to the poet’s prevriliug pqr- 
pose, the aggrandisement of his subject. The past is recalled,, 
and the future anticipated, to add new splendor to the present. 
VOl . XXVII. CLJl NO. LIV. T 
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Heaven pours forth its deities, and the secrets of fate are laid 
open. Claudian knew^his talent, and made good use of it. 
From a great subject lie %vould have shrunk ; but iu assembling 
round a common one all that is brilliant or fantastic in art or 
nature, and all (hat is imposing in senfimenti few have ever sur- 
passed him. His subjects indeed were such as to supply him 
^h ample scope for the exercise of Ivs peculiar powers. He 
enters cm amore into the description of processions, military 
reviews, and court pageants ; and appears to be as nmCh daz- 
zled as any of the spectators by the display of imperial luagni* 
ficence : 

— , Sidonias chlamydcs, et eingula baccia 

Aspera, genimatasi|ue togaa, viridesque smaragdo 

Loricas, galoasque reniilcutet byaoiutliis, 

JSt vario lapidum distjnetas igne coronas. 

Kveii to the common objects of nature he imparts a tlorid and 
iiiumtural beauty, totally foreign to them ; resembling iu this 
respect some poets of higlier pretensions iu the present day. 

Claudian’s accumulating propensities are especially visible in 
his portraits of character, it is no exaggeration to say, that all 
the virtues, and a^piost all the accompTisliments, of which the 
poet had any ideu, are attributed to his favorites, without dis- 
crimination, and apparently without fear of offending them by 
tlie grossness of the adulation, llieir worst or most equivocal 
actions are explained by attributing them to^ praiseworthy mo- 
tives. With an ingenious economy of praise, unknow n in mo- 
dern times, the credit due to a victory is divided between the 
commander and the sovereign, the former being represented as 
conquering by his skill and prowess, the latter by his auspices. 
All the common-places of morality are ransacked, and all the 
artifices of ingenious praise exhausted, in bouor of the ruling 
powers, lliey are exalted sometimes by contnist with their 
unsuccessful adversaries, and komeumes by comparison with the 
sages add heroes of Greece and aucieut Rome. Pythagoras 
and (be Stagirile are made to veil their dunioisbed beads (6 the 
learned consul Mallius ; the exploits of Stilicho are extolled as 
incomparably tranaewding those of the i>ecii and Scipios of 
old time ; and even the imbecile Honoriiis is represented as 
uniting in his own person all the public virtues and private ac- 
coraplishmenta of his most illustrious predecessors, and as sur- 
passing each iti that excellence for which be was peculiarly dis- 
tinguished. Even the gods and fabulous heroes of antiquity are 
introduced for a similar purpose, in a way which is often abso- 
lutely ludicrous. We might quote, among other passages, 
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cqiiaHy amusing, tlie compUmeiiU la tlie equchlrian skill, and 
personal graces, of tlie Ein|ierar : 

(Fescenuin. Cann^ i. ^ 31—38.) 

IV. Cons. Honori Tua poaceret ukro/’ (I. 334-^364.) 
And the following, in the first quoted poem, might almost have 
been copied from the Ipse capi voluii"’ of Juvenal* 

(Fescennin. Conn. i. L 10— 13«) 

It would be difficult, indeed, for one who had not read Chiii- 
dtan, to conceive the extreme of absurdity into which his study 
of sKiufaitioii sometimes carries him. His inveqtWes are on 
a par with his panegyrics ; equally copious, and equally un* 
nieamired, tliougn, from the nature of the case, not so Indi- 
ct oils in tiieir extravagance* He absolutely luxuriates in abuse, 
and like barbarian sculptors, exerts ail his opulence of language 
ill varying or aggravating the portrait of deformity. 

It is impossible to regard such a prostitution of intellect 
M ithout pain and disgust ; nor is it easy to conceive how repre- 
sentations so palpably false, so immeasurably distant from the 
truth, could have been received with toleration, still less witli 
applause, by the hearers, or even by the objects of the panegyric. 
The more delicate taste of a Tiberius would have rejected such 
homage with abhorrence. Perhaps, bow^m, both our wonder 
and our indignation may be diminished on reflection. Undeserved 
praise is not always flattery. To many, perhaps to most minds 
there is an atmosphere of mysterious awe surrounding a monarch, 
through wbicb himself and all that belongs to him, are vieweii 
in higher dimensions and fairer colors than the reality. This is, 
it is true, a weakness, and the mark of a vulgar mind ; but it is 
a feeling distinct from servility, and ought not to be confoundeil 
with it, though, as delusion and dishonesty play into each other s 
hands, the two are frequently found together. Many actions, 
too, which are now ascertained to have originated iii selfish 
motives, were at the time othem^ise interpreted ; and it is not 
improbable that many favorabi# traits of character, which his- 
tory, ill its sweeping condemnation, has omitted to notice, were 
then recognised and appreciated. Without some such conside- 
rations as these, it is dtflkuH to account for the sentiments 
entertained by contemporaries, and the opinions exfiressed by 
writers of whose integrity there tan be no doubt, relative to 
characters of which tm world now judges differently. Nor 
ought it to be forgotten, fliat Ihe topics of euio|Qr to which the 
court poet is compelled to resort^ coimteracts"" m some degree 
the efimts of his servility. Poetiy is essenttally lofty, ai)4 if it 
cannot find an elevated subject, will make one. It may disgrace 
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itself by becoming the panegjrrist of the worthless, but it cannot 
descend to tlieir level. If it cannot alter the nature of their ac- 
tions, it will at least shame them by the betions to which it is 
obliged to have recourse in their vindication. If it cannot find 
matter for praise in what they are, it will praise them for what 
they are not ; and thus virtue, or what the poet considers as 
such, will iu some ^ay or other be the subject of the verse. 
Hence it is that the poetry of Claudian is so rich in moral 
reflection. His merit in this respect is indeed generally ac- 
knowledged/. Few of the Koman poets have excelled him in 
the happy expression of sentiment. One or two of his sentences 
have passed into proverbs : as, 

Nunquam liberlas gratior ex tat, 

Qiiam snb rege pio. De Cons. Stilicb. iii. 114. 

And the following, which is expressed with an ease and purity 
^ worthy of the Augustan age : 

■■ ■ ■ - - « Nalura bcatis 

Omnibus esse dedit, si qiiis cognovorit uti. 

In Rnf. i.m 

The sententious passages of Claifdian are, in our opinion, the 
finest parts of his works. Such are, among many otliers of the 
same stamp, the KSes in praise of a country life, copied indeed, 
somewhat too closely from Virgil, Rnf. i. 196 ; the address of 
Theodosius to his sou, iv. Cons. Hon. 214; the fine passage 
beginning, Piincipio magni custos Clementia mundi,^" J^ud. 
Stilich. 11 * () ; and the well-knowu verses De Sene Veronensj,'' 
among the minor poems. In addition to what was said above 
in extenuation of the great pervading fault of Claudian, it ought 
to be remembered, that in the case of Stilicho at least, he had 
the excuse of personal gratitude. SUlicho is indeed, more or 
less directly, the hero of every song; and he seizes with manifest 
pleasure every opportunity afforded him of reverting to this 
favorite subject ; whose actions, indeed, with th^' proper degree 
of exaggerated coloring and distorted statement, appear to have 
afforded as fair a scope for eulo^ as the greater part of those 
which have called forth the admiration of poets and orators in 
different ages.* 


■ Setting aaida the admixture of mythological fiction, Drydeu's coart 
poems bear a considerable reaemblanoe to the Panegyrics of Claudian. 
Such are the lines on the Restoi^stton, the Annus Mirabilis, and the 
Thretiodia Aogustalis ; for the ^es, elegies, and panegyrics of Drydeii 
dilTer in little but the title. Addison’s Campaigpn, and Tickeirs Royal 
Progre.ss, are specimens of the same style. 
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Throughout all the works of CItudi|iD tftere is a studied refe- 
rence to Homan feelings and associatioos* In this he probably 
consulted the prepossessions of his audience. Though the 
great body of the population was little better than a mixture of 
ail nations ; though the original constitution of Rome had 
ceased to exist for centuries^ and even th^ outward features of 
its polity were becoming more and more indistinguishable ; the 
name of Rome still remained, and the recollection ofdts ancieiit 
glories had never been wholly effaced^ even among the most 
degenerate of its sons. It is probable* that, with the purity of 
blood, the degree of national feeling, which still remained, sur- 
vived principally in the patricians, to whom Claudiau's wTitings 
are addressed. Accordingly, all the shadows of liberty which 
yet remained, all the reliques of Republican form and title which ^ 
were retained under the declining empire, are sedulously brought 
forward to dignify the transactions of despotic power or military 
violence. 

l%v'i] then— in mockecy of that eolden timo 
When the Ropablio rose rever*i], sablimo, 

And her free sons, diffus’d from zone to zone, 

Gave kings to av’ry country but thefi* Uira-*- 
£v*n theu the seuatc and the consuls stood 
Insulting marks, to show how Freedom's flood 
Had dat’d to flow, in Glory's radiant day, 

And how it ebb'd, fur ever ebb’d away. 

The venerable names of liberty and the people, the dignity of 
the consulship, the sanctity of the laws, die faith, and clemency, 
and inflexible justice which partial tradition extolled as the cha- 
racteristics of the ancient Republic — these and kindred topics 
are perpetually recurring in the pages of the last of Roman 
poets. The daring achievement of Stiltcbo, in forcing a passage 
through the camp of Alaric, is heightened by a comparison with 
the exploit of Codes of old. Hbiiorius is complimented on his 
Rojnan predilections, and hit adherence to the forms and cus- 
toms of antiquity ; a^ Theodosius is represented as inculcating 
on his son the virtues of the hardy heroes of the Republic as 
especial models of imitation. 

Whether Ciaudian was a Christian, has been tbe subject of 
some dispute. Tbe ^int scarcely woxth decidins. If he 
were such, it could be in name only ; for the tone of ois senti- 
ments is Pagan throughout, not to mention spdtific objections 
contained in individual passages. We are inclined, bowevepr/to 
agree with the greater part of critics, that he was an unbeliever ; 
though we are not satisfied with all the arguments adduced in 
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support of this opinion. 3'be sneer in Eutrop. t. 314. cnn only 
apply to tfie fanatical reveries of an individual monk; and the 
satire, after all, is levelled more against fintropius dian John of 
‘jniebafs. The prayer of Sdlicho, Ruf. i. 834* which is likewise 
alleged, seems less Coneivsive than the speech of Mars follow* 
ing: 

' I mens eeeepataiur 

• Ad bsllam SdUoho, qni me de mwre trepmls 
Ditat, ot hosHles sos^ndit ia arbore onstas. 

Claudian’s liberal use of the heathen mythology proves little ; 
no one supposes that Virgil, or Ovid, or Statius, believed tlieir 
own htbics. We are not quite prepared to agree with Heinsius 
and others relative to the spuriousness of the Christian poems 
ascribed to Claudian ; the Carmen Paschale, ,at least, and the 
I .aus Christi, seem to us (especially the former) to exhibit much 
of Ciaudian’s flowing manner and play of language. Perhaps 
he wrote them in the way of a quit-rent, or necessary tribute of 
respect to the religion of the state. Such compliances are 
common among infldels of all times ; nor ought they to be con- 
sidered more remarkable in the imperial poet, than in a modern 
French savant, or German professor. 

We have already given our opinion of Ciaudian’s manner ; 
we must, however, injustice add, that h is equable, fluent, and 
free fropi all appearance of stiffness or elaboration. Ornate as 
his sentences are, they seeni td flow from him spontaneously 
add without effort. His words and images spring, as it were, 
full-formed from his mind. It is in fimt n mistake to esH this 
species of style elaborate: none is in reality less so. Pascal, 
Writing to a friend, apologised fbr the length of bis coaunnnieation, 
by sayiiq; that he bad not time to make it riioHer. Something 
of the Same kind dray be said with to the style before us. 
Simplicity, like conciseness, is Aie result of study. The happy 
thought which seems to be strOck off like a spark from the aqyil 
of a glowing imagination, cost its author more pains than would 
have soffiera to produce whole pSragrapbs of florid declamation. 
And if there are exceptions — if "easy Writing” is in a few mstwices 
" easy reading," yet even Imre neat previous labor must have 
been exerted In the formation of Ae taste and the disciplining 
of the imaginat^n, to ren^ toeb an occanenoa pns^Ie; the 
channel mast have been holiawhd out with toil, before tU stream 
could flow smoothly and easily. Here and there in the style of 
Claudian traces of negligence are visible, and sometimes, though 
very rarely, the graodiloquous flow of bis historical narrative is 
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iiilermpted by a prosaic line or two. Tims in tbe complaint of 
Ronic^ Bell. Gtidon* 62; * 

. MS iinkis nobis 

Kcstabat Libje, ^oae nx vgroftie ibv^bat 
Solo duets Nolo, uooqnam securs fotori, 

Seinpor inops, fidem poscebal et atinl. 

Hanc qooquo fiunc Oildon rapalt tui JM €adiniig 
Autumni, 

Mis epithets are frequently hyperboiksi and tasteless, but 
seldom inappropriatei and never unmeaning# His Ulustrations, 
though not always the happiest, manifest a great extent and 
variety of information. Juvat ilium liac in re (pictiira)/* says 
Gessner, ** tanta reritm naUiralium, quanta turn esse poterat, 
cogiiitio, quae inexhaustnm visa imaginum et comparationuih co- 
piam suppeditaret.*’ Prolegom. p. vi i. It is always gratifying to 
know that we are on safe ground with an author, and that, how- 
ever great may be the wealth of imagery and allusion which be 
displays, it is drawn from the depths of a knowledge still more 
extensive. We have known many popular and ingenious writers, 
whose w'orks were crow^ded with recondite metaphors and com- 
parisons, but whose learning, it was impossible not to perceive, 
was new and Undigested, and the result study undertaken for 
a temporary purpose. Hence the air of raJkm visible in tbeir 
displays of erudition, and the feeling of suspicion and unsatis* 
factoriness which attended us through the perusal. This was 
not tbe practice of the greatest poets of ancient and modem 
times — witness, ainon^ others, the ** doctus scoex” of 'English 
poctr)', Milton. Tbeir information was already matured and 
familiarised in tbe mind, when it developed itself in writing; it 
had mingled itself with flesh and blood of the understanding; 
and its Outward inanifestatioiis appear merely a natural efflux 
from tbe fulness within.— Claudian is unfortunate in his, similes, 
which arc for the most part below the dignity of the subject,* 
or otherwise inapplicable. Tb^ are few in number. 


' Wo refer for instances tp vi. Cons. Boa. 259. Kutrbp. il. 500. ahd 
Ituf. ii. 400. The simile of tbe bees. In the last passage, has a mock- 
hcroio effect, resembling that of Pope's pompops translation of a similar 
one in tbe second Iliad. From tbe above censure we roust except such 
as the following, which teeUis t<^bavc been die original of one in the 
second book of Paradise Lost 

t s , volgl pars maxima bdlum 

Indkit stiperis: pars Ditis 

Dissensuqiie alitar mmor. murmurat alti' 

Impacata quies pelagi, citm ilamine fraetir 

Burst adliTie luevilquo tumor, dubiumquc per asstum 

Lassa recedfntis fluitant vestigia vcnti^-^ln Ruf. i. 68. 
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The Latioity of Claudian^ though not wholly free from the 
corruptions of his dge> i9, for that age^ remarkably pure and 
elegant. Gessner has anticipated us in a remark^ which we sluill 
give in his own words: ** Pocseos ilia pner^ativa est, quod, cum 
imitatione superiorum bonam partem contineatur, diutius serva- 
vit decus suunii non minus in nostro, quam in Papinio, Mar- 
fiale, deinde i\uBonio, ceteris, quorum prosa oratiu sseculuni 
suum sapit, carmina facile se tuentur. Nempe ut fuerunt a 
renatis iud^ literis plures, qui versus Latinos Grascosque facerent 
bonos, solulsB orationis Latina: eloquentes emcndatosque scrip- 
tores laudare possumus paucos^Gnecae forte probabilem nullum.’’ 
Prolegom. p. ix. Whatever may be thought of the justice of 
the latter observation, or of its relevance to the subject, the 
truth of the former is undeniable. Our own language furnishes 
proof of the position. Probably, however, the purity of Clau- 
dian’s Latin style was in part owing to the circumstance of the 
Latin l>eing to him a written, and not a spoken language. 
Claudian displays a great familiarity with the works of his pre- 
cursors in Roman poetry. The fragments of Virgilian diction 
with which his language is interwoven produce so happy an 
effect as to make us ^regret that the whole is not of the same 
texture. In thjs»;^||s m his cadence, Statius approaches the near- 
est to him. 

It remains only to speak of his rhythm, in which, as is well 
known, he is distinguished from all the Lathi poets by a fastidious 
study of smoothness, and more especially by an almost entire 
absence of elision. This fault, as we have observed above, is 
less visible in hia Proserpine, where vigor is more required, than 
in his political poems. The harmony of the Latin hexameter, 
as has been well observed of Milton’s blank verse, consists in 

many a winding bout 

Of linked sweetness l^g drawn out 

Claudian’s voice wanted compass : he had but a few notes, 
excellent in their way, but from their monotony apt to pall*on 
the ear. He never vanlures into the sea of ever-spreading 


■ — ■ ■■ ■ BOoh mutipar fill’d 

Th* assembly, as when hollow rooks retain 

Tbs sound of blust’ri^ winds, which all nigb^ long 

Had rous’d the sea« nhiMitli hoarse cadence lull 

Sea-faring men o’erwatfoi’d, whose hark by chance 

Or pinnaco anchors in a craggy bay 

After a tempest. Par. L ii. S84. 
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touiid,” but it contented to glide along the shore in his gilded 
ple4isure-boat. 'llte peculiar character of bit versification it 
more especially visible in bis manoer of winding up a system of 
hesameters; if it may be so caliedg where the termination of the 
sentence coincides with that of the line. Claudtan hes two fa- 
vorite methods of doing this; the first, by coocluding with what 
is called a Golden Line, consisting of a verb placed tetween two 
adjectives and their corresponding substantives: as 

Saucia dividuis olarcscant nnhila sulcis. ^ « 

This species of verse lias a peculiarly sonorous effect, owing 
to the juxtaposition of so many emphatic words, without any 
of less consequence being interposed to break the continuity. 
Virgil uses it sparingly, and always with success. In Ciaudian, 
on the contrary, it occurs more frequently than in any of the 
other poets, and generally at the end of a sentence, for which 
indeed it is peculiarly fitted. In this case, the line preceding, 
and sometimes the tw'o former, are divided by a pause, in order 
to give more full effect to the coticluditig one. 

— modiuinqiio per bostem 

Flammatiis virtiite pia, proprisnqiic salutis 
Imnicmor, et stricto prosternens omnt^ fwo, 

Barbara fulminco sccuit tontoria cursQ. — Ck>ns. Ifonor. 406. 

The effect of this conclusion is somewhat weakened by its 
frequency. The Golden Line*’ sometimes occurs twice or 
thrice in succession : 

Fida per innocnas orrent incendia tuires. 

Lascivao subito confligant ssqnore lembi, 

Stagnaque remigibus spomeat imroissa oanoris. 

Cons. MaU* 320. 

Stagnaqoe tranquillsB potaotes marcida Letbes 

aoporatis spumani oldivia linguis.— Pros. i. 200. 

Sometimes ^he members of the line are otherwise arranged : 

Efflaotes roseum insnU spdhtantibus ignem. 

Cods. Prob. et Olyb. 6. 

Sudent inrigese spirantia baisama venw.— lb. 262. 

Ridebunt virides gemmis Dascentibus dgos.— Ref. i. olt 
Xiambit oontigaas ionoxia fiamma pmiiias.— Pros. i. 168. 

The other method of concluding is by a line beginning with a 
trochaic or dactylic word, followed by a pause. In this case 
the pause of the preceding line is generally in the mWle or at 
the latter end, and the pause in ^ fol* 

lowed by a copulative of some kind. We give the foUowiiw in- 
stances by way of illustration from the poem on the cottsubhip 
of Mallius. 
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\ariianc mcatibus idem 

AMtor, an g^ohiinfle converUot utbrra mentes. — 104. 

qiiflB Oamaa pf r ant aa 

Excutiat ratilos tractua, aut faliuioa velox 
1 orqueat, aiit triatem %at oriniU oometeo. — 110. 

arbamqoa oarkiia 

Vexit, ot anoraa Medo aodMlnxit Athenaa. — 161. 

— ' largo ditaaoat arena 

Sanguine : conaninaut totoa apeotaoula montea. — 006. 

With these two exceptions, Claudian’s conclusions are iu general 
ratlier lamt. 

Ciaudian’s heroics, like Thomson's blank verse, frequently 
deviate into coMp/e/s;* several instances of which occur in the 
above-quoted poem. He seldom admits more than three dactyls 
in a line; scarcely ever so many as five. It is not unfrequent 
with him to begin a liue with a word consisting of a spondee ; a 
practidb to which Virgil is decidedly adverse, except in certain 
cases. He is fond of the pause on the first syllable of the fourth 
foot, which he not iinfrequently repeats for several lines toge- 
ther. 

We shall conclude ^with a few observations on the individual 
poems of Clauditift. 

In 1812 a tiranslation of the Kufinus and the Rape of 
Proserpine was published in blank verse by Mr. Strutt. 
Blank verse, lofty and ornate as it is, is not susceptible of 
the peculiar march, or the style of ornament, which charac- 
terise Ciaudian’s hexameters. If it were worth while to transfer 
his writings to our language, the heroic couplet, as modelled by 
Pope, would be a more appropriate vehicle. Hughes, Cowley, 
and others, have tniiishited particular pieces; but besides 
the one mentioned m Gessner’s catalogue erf tpmsiations, 
as follows: l628. 4. translated by L. Digg^j Harl. HI. 
865,’* we hear of a complete tersiou of Claudian in our lan- 
guage, by a Mr. Hawkins. 


It is* oomnen with Virgil to iodude a scatenee in three lines. 
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NOTICE OF 

Tfte Topography of Athetti^ with some Remarks on its 
Antiquities; with an Attas of Plates: by Lieut. 
Colonel W. M. Lbakb, R. A. L L. D. F. R. 8. 
Member of the Royal Academy of Setyrees at 
Berlin. Ow. Murray. London. 


That we were justified in expecting more than common grati- 
rioation from the work above-named^ will be readilj ||dmitted 
ait t> ho are acquainted with the author’s powerful talents, Ins 
clas.siral attainmeiUs, and the favorable opportunities of which 
lie lias so ably availt^ hiinself in the prosecution of his literary 
and geographical researches. We now acknowledge that this 
volume has most amply satisfied our expectations, with regard 
to its principal subject, the Topography of Athens; and afforded 
more instruction tlian we could have anticipated in the antiqua- 
rian remarks which its title-page professes, and^^ in the histori- 
c*al, critical and pliilological observations incidentally scattered 
throughout its various sections. There are, most probably, few 
among our readers who have not experienced certain feelings, 
which we shall not attempt to describe, arising from the con- 
templation of ancient ruins; but these feelings are in a particular 
manner awakened by the remains of cities long since fallen to 
decay. Of some, the existinig monuments may claim admiration 
by their beauty ; they may surprise or even astonish by their 
magnitude or uncommon style of architecture; and they may 
excite our curiosity by the mysterious inscriptions and devices 
which they exhibit, llius the t^ptian city of * an hundred 
gateV Pcrsepolitan * halt of a t^usand coldmns.' — 

We can feel, however, but liuTe interest concerning those who 
founded, or in former ages itAabited either Thebes or Persepo- 
iis, until, bv deciphering the hieroglyphita! or cuneiform dia* 
racters in which their Tosciiptions consist^ or from some other 
source of itiformatiQn not yet discovered, wc have lei^ed who 
they were and whar memorable aotions they performin]. Bui 
to the very name of Athens are associated (he most delightful 
recollections; and amidst its ruins our imagination p^les 
ev^ry spot with illustrious heroes, legislators, philosophei-s, ora- 
tors and poets ; whose forms the ancient aflists have rendered 
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familiar to our while from early youth we have been inti- 
fnately acquainted with ^'ihe minute anecdotes of their public 
history or private life. We almost forget that twenty or thirty 
centuries Imve elapsed since they existed ; we tread the ground 
marked by their footsteps; the edifices and sculptures on which 
we gaze, are those which they daily beheld; tlie same inscriptions 
that attracted their eyes, we read and understand; perhaps the 
marble fragment on which we recline, once served to support 
the person of Themistocles or Alcibiades ; perhaps the modern 
dwelling which we occupy covers that spot, where once stood 
the mansion of Pericles, or of the fascinating Aspasia. But we 
must check such excursions of imagination, and proceed to the 
notice of Colonel Leake’s valuable work. 

In the I^oduction (which fills above an hundred pages, and 
forms a hiPiv interesting portion of this volume) our learned 
author calls the reader’s recollection to such passages in the 
history of Athens, whether real or fabulous, as seem most neces- 
sary to the illustration of its Topography and Antiquities ; and 
be takes a rapid, but masterly view of the city’s progressive 
ruin. 

^ Tlicro can bo na^stAjnger proof/ says ho, (p. i.) *of the oarly civilisa- 
tion of Athens tlito the romoto period to v^bich its history is carried in 
a clear and consistent series. We have some reason to believe that 
Cecrpps, an Egyptian, who brought from Sais the worship of Ncith (by 
the Athenians called 'AS^) was contemporary with Moses. It is pro- 
bable that even before tliat time the worship of Jupiter had been intro- 
duced into Athens from Crete. The rock of tbe Aoropolis, which at 
that early period oontained all the habitations of the Athenians, received 
from Cecrops the name of Cecropla.* 

We shall briefiy enumerate those whom Athenian tradition 
has recorded as tbe successors of Cecrops. — 1. Amphictyon. — 
12. Erectheus tbe first, whose identity with Ericthoiiius our au- 
thor establishes.— -3. Pandion |he first, in whose reign it is sup- 
posed the Eleusinian mysteries were instituted by Triptolemus. — 
4. Erectheus the second.— 5* .dElgeus, and 6. Theseus, who by 
founding tbe Prytaotfium. as a court of judicature common to 
all Attica, and establishing tbe Panathenma as a festival for the 
wbde province, rendered Athens pre-eminent above the other 
eleven cities of that country, about the year 1300 before Christ. 
-«To the Pelasgi, a people of uncertain origin, who came to 
Athens fi^m the north ward J^bout 1192 |ears before Christ), 
Col. Leake thinks tbe Atheiims indebted for the fortifications 
of their Acropolis, although they had themselves already built 
several temples ; and it is not improbable, he adds, that they 
taught tike Greeks that polygonal masonry which distinguishes 
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some of their most ancient works of defence, and which it has 
been customary to denominate Cyclopiauj^ without much 
propriety. (P. vii.) In the sixth centary befm Christ Athens 
attained a high degree of splendor and civilisation under the 
ambitious, hut humane, enlightened and patriotic Pisistratus, 
who, and his sons, fixed the muses there by establisliing a public 
library and editing the works of Homer. Our author is not 
very willing to believe that, as Herodotus (ix. 13.) relates, all 
the streets and public buildings of Athens had been completely 
ruined by the Persians, and subsequently renewed* ffoni their 
foundations. It appears according to Pausanias, * that there 
still remained at Athens, at a late period, several monuments of 
an age anterior to the Persian war.* (P. xh.) The barbarians 
probably directed their vengeance against the works of defence, 
and some of the most important public edifices. may be* 
lievc that they so completely destroyed the gresiPTemple of 
Minerva, that Themistocles did not scruple to use its ruins in 
repairing the Acropolis ; but of the Odeiuin, the Erectheium, 
Iwienecum, Anaceiuin, the Temples of Venus, Vulcan and Apollo 
Pythius, * the destruction was confined to the roofs and com* 
bustible parts only ; so that they were probably left^ together 
with a great number of the smaller fanes hn^heroa, in such a 
state that it was not difficult Co restore them. ‘ ^he new build- 
ings which rose at Athens in the half century of her highest 
renown and riches, may be divided into those erected under the 
administrations of Themistocles, of Cimon, and of Pericles/ 
( P. xii.) Among these were the Temple of Theseus, the Poecile, 
the Dionysiac theatre, the Stose. Gymnasia, and others. Pericles 
completed the military works which Themistocles had conceived 
and Cimon partly executed ; but we must regard as his chief 
work the ^ entire construction, from their foundations, of those 
magnificent buildings, the mystic Temple of Eleusis, the Par* 
tlieiion, and the Propylsea; in all|vhich we are at a loss whether 
most to admire the rapidity or the perfection of the execution.* 
(P. «iv.) In the first century before Christ the military impor* 
tance of Athens expired with the destructidfi of the Peiraic for* 
tifications by Sylla ; and within the next century her navy was 
almost extinct, and the maritime city was reduced to a cluster of 
habitations round each^f the ports. 

* But the respect which the arms or the political influence of Athens 
could no longer command, was still pi!^4o the recollection of her foriiM 
glory: to her having been from the ibra of the battle of Maratlnni 
almost the sole depository of the science and literature of Greece, and 
to her still continuing to be the school in which were found the most 
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skilful aitists, and the best productions in ureliitecture, sculpture and 
painting.* (P. xxii.) 

The Roinait|||(e^ven Jn some degree Sylla himself) treated 
Atbeas with filial respect and indulgence; Julius Cscsar, Antony, 
Aug^stus, Gennanicus, and others protected^ favored or embel- 
lished the city — but Hadrian is conspicuofiB amonglier illustrious 
benefactors. Athens was most splendid in the fi^e of the Anto- 
nines, when she exhibited the accumulated magnificence of eight 
or ten centuries, and whilst the Pericleian monuments were still 
uiiiiiipairH. Plutarch describes the works of Ictinus, Mnesi- 
cics, and Phidias, which had been already exposed to the attacks 
of six hundred winters, as still possessing all their original fresh- 
ness. Not many years after Plutarch Greece was explored by 
another writer, to whom we chiefly owe our knowledge of its 
ancient topography, and of the treasures which it contained in 
various pajhictions of the arts of design. The classical reader 
will anticijffte our allusion to Paiisanias ; concerning whose age, 
travels and compositions. Col. Leake offers many curious and 
ifiteresUng observations, and an estimate of his excellencies and 
defects compared with those of Strabo. It appears (from p. 
xxxviii.) that Greece Proper did not suffer so much from Roman 
spoliation as either^ Sicily or Asiatic Greece. Impressed with 
veneration for ^ Common religion, the Romans respected Athens 
as almost sacred ; they regarded her as the mother of learning 
and the arts; and as they advanced in Grecian civilisation an 
opinion * prevailed among the opulent at Rome that their 
education was incomplete without the study of Greek literature, 
and a residence at Athens.' (P. xliii.^ The only Roman em- 
perors who took from Greece the productions of art, are Cali- 
gula and Nero ; but Pliny informs tis that there still remained 
at Athens, after Nero’s spoliation, three thousand statues : few 
were probably taken from that city ; for superstition rendered 
him afraid to visit a place repttted the abode of those Furies, 
whose vengeance he dreaded An account of the same crime for 
which they had tormented Orestes. In overthrowing Pagan 
teipples and destregs^ipg; statues, the early Christians app&r to 
have almost confined tUeir excesses within the Asiatic provinces; 
Athens was parficularly favored by the Byzantine emperors — 
Constantine gloried in being appointed^ orpaxijyor of that city ; 
the sctools of philosophy ana literature were protected — the 
Church of Athens, though said to have l^n founded by St. 
Paul, was still one of the. fe||08t obscure in Greece ; but little 
oppoaitipn waa, made Cp Polylheiein ip its strong hold; from 
* the spirit of tolerance indent in the Atheman rcligioPf 
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Kbicb gave a hospitable reception to the deities of all nations 
(even to those whose names were tinkno^i)J|die Christians of 
Athens were exempted from those perlecutio* under which the 
church was generally found to florish ; and they had no provo- 
cation to acts of viot^ce when the Christian relij^ion at len^tli 
obtained the ascendancy. Their priests took quiet possession 
of the magnificent temples of the Athenian mythology ; and 
every thing ensured as well to the ancient religion as to the phi> 
losophy of Athens, a tranquil and gradual dowiifal. Nor proba- 
bly was there in any part of Greece that violent hostility of the 
Christians against the emblems of Paganism which, whether 
caused by bigotry or the love of plunder, distinguished the 
Christians in some parts of Asia/ (P. iv.) Although Athens 
was twice taken by the Goths, its buildings and works of att 
appear to have suffered but little injury from tho|Abarbarian8, 
and at the close of die fourth century the emblems^f Paganism 
still remained there unmolested. 

* It was probably abont the year 420 of the Christian sera» in the 
rcigii of the younger Theodosius, that the truth of the Christian religion, 
aided by imperial edicts and example, effected the complete abolition 
of Paganism at Athens, and in the surrounding parts of Greece. The 
Parthenon and the Temple of Theseus having been protected from the 
injuries of time by their solidity and excellent conwiietion, and having 
escaped all the effects of barbarous fanaticism, were at length, with all 
their external decorations still uninjured, converted into Christian 
churches. The slow and gradual conversion of the Greeks bad the 
natural effect of blending the riles of the two religions, and of introduc- 
ing many of the ancient ceremonies and customs of Paganism into the 
church ; and we arc not surprised to find that the Christians chose for 
the converted temple the saint most resembling the Pagan deity to 
whom it had before been sacred. Thus the Parthenon, which had de- 
rived it§ name from the virginity of Minerva, became sacred to the 
Panhagia, or Virgin mother of Christ; and the warrior 8t. Gcorgo 
supplied the place of the hero Theseus in the Theseiuqi*' (P* Mv.) 

Our author does not tbinkethat the Iconoclasts directed 
much of their fury agaiust the ancient statues — their dispute 
was* wholly a Christian quarrel — the Church was no longer 
jealous of the Pagan superstition, but**lhe Iconoclasts de- 
stroyed the images of Christ and the saints ; and pictures rather 
than statues. 

But we must hasteA to die final degrads^ion of Athens, which 
iu June, 14^, became subject to the Turks, and three years 
after was visited by the Sultan A|ehmet : 

* Obliged at last to bend her neck to the voke of the Oriental barba- 
rians, who for more than nioeteen centuries bad been kepi at a dUlance 
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bjr th« effects of Grecian supericnity in ail that makes a nation powerfol, 
Athens has ever Jjjboe considered herself fortunate in receiving the 
orders and protecmn of thh Sultan, through the mediation of a black 
eunuch slave, the guardian of the tyrant’s women. This envied privi* 
leg^ was granted by Mebmet himself; who, having depressed the 
highest admiration at the beauty of the situation; the magnificence of 
the ancient buildings, the strength of the citadel, and the convenience 
of the harbors, thought the whole district not unworthy of becoming 
an appanage of his harem.’ (P. laxxi.) 

Athens seems to liave emerged from the dark ages nearly in 
its present atate with a population of eight or ten thousand^ 

* soon after piracy^ the natural curse of the Levant seas, had 
resumed its reign, and had reduced the maritime commerce of 
Athens to its state in the heroic ages/ (P. Ixxxiv.) Such was the 
obscurity which hung over Athens two hundred and fifty years 
ago, thougk Greek literature had already been cultivated in 
several parm of Europe with success, that its existence as an 
inhabited place was hardly known, nor was it suspected that any 
monuments still bore witness to its ancient magnificence. But 
in 1464 the Venetians surprised and plundered the city; the 
tranquillity of which was again iuteinipted by the same nation 
two centuries after. In 1687 Francisco Morosini, afterwards 
Doge, besieged iiwkh 8000 infantry, and 870 horse ; a battery 
of cannon was Erected on the hill of the Pnyx ; mortars were 
placed at the eastern foot of the Acropolis: — the fire was princi- 
pally directed against the Propyisea ; and to the explosion of a 
Turkish magazine 

* we may probably attribute the destruction of a beaiitifu] little tern- 

S le of Victory without wings; the frieeo of which is now in the British 
fuseum ; for nothing but a few fragments of the temple have been 
found by any traveller who has visited Athens since the siege ; and we 
know from Spon and W holer that, a few years before the siege, it was 
complete, and used as a powder niagasine.’ (P. Ixxxvii.) 

'i^he Parthenon, also, where the Turks bad collected much 
combustible ammunition, suffSired from a shell, which caused 
such an explosion as reduced to rn'«iis all the middle of the 
Temple, and precipkated to the ground all the statues of' the 
eastern pediment. The Pasha was soon after kilted, and the 
Turks capitulated. Morosini himself began to remove the sta- 
tues from the Parthenon : but in lowering the Car of Victory, 
with its horses of the natural size, and olf the most admirable 
workmanship, which he wished to display at Venice as a monu<* 
inent of his conquest, the engineers by some mismanagement 
let it fall to the ground, where it was, 

* according to the testimony of an eye witness, broken to pieces* 
The destrnciiou of those horses was so complete, that no remains of 
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them have been ditcovereil among the other fragment! found at the 
foot of the western pediment, and convened to Bngi||Mi by Lord Elgin/ 
(P. xciv.) • 

The Veqetians after a short time resolved to abandon their 
conquest ; they evacuated the Acropolis, and the Turks again 
became masters of Athens. 

Until the middle of the seventeenth century, Europe pos- 
sessed but little accurate information concerning the city of 
Minerva— our limits will not allow us to notice all the accounts 
of Athens which CoL Leake enumerates. Dr. Spon/a learned 
antiquary of Lyons, published in 1674 the description of that 
place, which he had received from Pdre Babin, a Jesuit. In 
the same year, a young artist named Carrey was left at Athens 
by the Marquis de Nointel, and employed for six weeks in 
delineating the pediments and metopes of the Parthenon, some 
buildings, ancient friezes and other objects. His drawings are 
now in the National Library at Paris, and copies have been 
presented to the British Museum. The Earl of Winchelsea and 
Mr. Vernon visited Athens in 1675; when, also, was published, 
Guillet*s work, describing the pretended travels of his brother, 
La Guilletiire; which our author regards as a mere romance, 
constructed with ingenuity and some degree bf learning, on infor- 
mation acquired by Guillet from the missionaries and the printed 
account of P^re Babin. In 1676, Sir George WheJer and Dr. 
Spoil examined the antiquities pf Athens ; which, for an interval 
of ninety years, appear to have excited but little interest. At 
length, — 

* All English artist studying at Rome, perceived that he was not yet 
at the fountain-head of true taste in architecture, and determined to 
proceed to Athens with a view of making such a stay there as would 
enable him to bring away drawings of all the principal remains of anti- 
quity. Stuart having engaged Revett, another architect, to join him, 
they proceeded to Athens in theyear 1761 , where they remained during 
the greater part of three years. Tho first part of the result of their 
tabors was published in 1761 ; soon after which a further knowle|^e of 
(»ree4c and of its remains of antiquity, was obtained by a private 
society in London, which has done more for tlm* improvement of the 
arts by researches into the existiiig remains of the ancients than any 
government in Europe.’ (P. civ.) 

By the Dilettanti Society (in 1764) Mr. Revett, Mr. Para 
and Dr. Chandler were* engaged to travel imGieece. But since 
their time many alterationa have occurred in Athena; the city 
has been surrounded with a wall, in erecting which two ancient 
columus were demolished, and an inscribed architrave removed-r- 
theTemple of Triptolemus, which Chandler saw, has been almost 
completely destroyed— other remnants have disappeared, some 
VOL. XXVll. CL J(. NO.*LIV. U 
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taken by irmHen; and many used bath by Turks and 
Greeks in the eons^ruciion of tberr modern habitations; the 
squared blocks funiisbiiig convenient materials for the mason, 
while for bis cement or coating he reduces to lime the fine mar- 
bles employed by the ancients in their works of sculpture. A 
note, (p. cviii.) which we strongly recommend to the notice of all 
future travellers in Greece, indicates nearly sixty places, where, 
from various circumstances, our author thinks ft piobable that 
many preciqus remains of antiquity still exist below (he surface of 
the soil besides those cities, the dcA<ni or sacred groves, where 
sumptuous temples in sequestered situations were filled or sur- 
rounded with admirable statues, would yield, in bts opinion, a 
rich subterraneous harvest to the antiquary, ile particiilaily 
hames Olympia, Delphi, Ncmea, and the Isthmus. The (jiove 
of the Muses on Mount Helicon, the sanctuaries of Jupiter and 
of Despoena in Arcadia; the Heraeum of Argolis, the Hierum 
of Epidauria, the oracular fane of Apollo in Mount Ptous, 
the temples of Minerva Itonia in tioeotia and Thessaly, Actium 
and Dodona, ficc. 

Much as Athens has sufTereef, it still, says Col. l>eake, above 
^11 the cities of Gre^jee, affords the best prospect of discoveries 
to the artist and Sntiquary : although the modern buildings cover 
a considerable portion of the ancient site, yet many parts are open 
to the excavator’s researches : — 

* The Turks hare seldom shown Aiuch repugnance to such under- 
takings, when proper measures have boon taken to obtain their previous 
consent ; and every nation in civilized Europe is interested in (he ac- 
fttisiti^ii by aay one natiett, of those works which, in proving the supc- 
noHty of the aaclents in some particular branches of art, afford us at 
Ibo same tlmo tho means of imitating them.' (P. cxii.) 

Although we have omitted a multiplicity of learned and curious 
observations in our faint outline of the iutroduclion, it has im- 
perceptibly extended far beyond the limits within wbicb we 
ibould have restricted it in proportion to Ihe sabsequeot work : 
but this, however ^versified with valuable matter, being miore 
strictly topographical!, and its minute details requiring sequent 
consultation of the plates, would probably, in our notice^ yield 
lets entertaitiment to the general reader. We must here remark, 
that our autbor has judiciously takeafo^his ground-work, Pau- 
sanias’s description of Athens; this, literally translated, nume- 
rous excellent notes, and some adcount of buildings or monu- 
ments imperfectly indicated, and of other objects wholly omitted 
in Pausanias’s work, occupy the first section of Col. Leake’s 
" Topography’’— -the second relates to those positions and cx- 
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iatiag moauBimta of aocimt Athens concemiag the- identity of 
which there can be little or no doubt t-p * 

* The poritioiift which ancient history and local ef ideneo conour la 
determining with the greatest certainty, are the River llissas} the 
AcropoliavHth its three principal boildtnga, the Parthenon, Ereetbeioia, 
and l^opylssa; the Areiopagua, the Theseium, the Museinns, the Pnyx, 
the Temple of Jupiter Olympias, the fountain Enneacruoui, the Sta- 
dium, Diouysiac Theatre, the Odeium of Herode^s, and the Agora of 
the time of the Homans/ (P. 30.) 

Having fixed beyond any reasonable doubt, tto*positions 
above mentioned, our author prSbeeds in the third section to 
notice some not yet determined with equal certainty, though 
names may be assigned to them with a considerable appearance 
of propriety. Such are Mounts Anchesmus and Lycabettus ; 
Dipylum and the Feiraic gate. In the fourth section be traces 
the route of Pausanias from the Stoa Basileios to the fountain 
of Enneacrunus, noticing the temple of Mars, the Ceramic 
Agora, the quarter of M elite, and of Code, where were the 
Cimonian sepulchres, and where the historian Thucydides was 
buried/' (p. 107), the Odeium, the Eleusinitini, or temple of 
Ceres and Proserpine, the temple of Triptolemus and the 
temple of Eucleia. In the fifth section •our learned author 
replaces Pausanias at the Stoa Basileios, whence he accompa- 
nies him to various parts of Athens northward of the ridges of 
Areiopagus and Acropolis, and thus in the sixth, seventh and 
eighth sections, he traces that ancient traveller from the Pryta- 
neium to the Stadium; to the Propylsea, the Acropolis, Areio- 
pagus and Academy— and the ninth he devotes to the Ports of 
Peirseus, Munyefaia and Pbaierum, — the Long Walls and other 
fortifications of Athens. It will readily be imagined that the 
Parthenon occupies a due portion of this work ; but witi}in our 
narrow limits it is impossible to notice, as we could wish, the 
account of that admirable edifice ^ven by Col. Leake ; neither 
can we indicate the other passages which, in a particular manner, 
clain» the reader’s attention. As a specimen, though taken 
almost at random, we shall offer one extracr(from p. 280) con* 
ceming the Acropolitan walls, since it delights us in proving 
that minute circumstances recorded by an ancient historian 
are confirmed by the Actual inspection of fragments still re* 
maining:— 

‘ There can be little doubt,' says Col. Leake, * that the greater part of 
the existing walls, allbougb dis&gnred by reparations of varions ajpss, 
and carefully kept covered with a coat of whitewash, according to the 
osual I'urkish mode of concealing defects, and inspiring distant respect, 
consists of the original Hellenic work, raised py Hiemistocles and 
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CiiDon. A part of the aoatbom wall, where the proAlo is not less th ait 
sixty feet in hcif^ht, appears to particular to consist almost entirely of 
the anoient C’inionian work^ and the centre of the northern side still 
boars tlio strongest evidence of that iiasto with which Thucydides de- 
scribes the fortifications of Athens to have been restored after the Per- 
sian war, when the Athenians having returned to the city upon the 
departure of the JJarharians, found nothing left but a small part of the 
walls, and some of the houses which had been oconpied by the Persian 
Grandees. By the counsel of Thomistoclcs they instantly set about 
rebuilding their fortifications, and completed the lower part during the 
intention^* Relays of an embassy to Sparta, which Themistoclcs devised 
and conducted in person. ^'I'h^ work,’ says Thucydides, who wrote 
about forty years afterwards, * bR^rs marks of the haste with which it 
was constructed ; for the foundations are built of stones of every shape 
and size, not fitted to one another; and the works arc full of sepulchral 
columns, and of wrought stones, (from former buildings) united together.’ 
About the middle of the northern wall, or exactly in that part which is 
roost likely to have preserved a purl of the work of Themistoclcs, seve- 
ral wrought sltines aie observed^ which belonged to former buildings. 
The most conspicuous among them arc a range of Doric tiigiyphs with 
)>lain metopes, and some entire courses of inasonry, Ibnuod of fho 
fragments of Doric columns, of proportions, corresponding to those of 
the architraves. iJaviiig with some diliiculty mounted up to this part 
of the wall, 1 found the coliiintis to be partly fiuted, and partly plain; 
to have twenty (lutings, and that the chord of the fluting Uhc only di- 
mension which cou^d be lueasiiicd) was eleven inches and three tenths. 
As this was upon a part of the column not likely to be the lowest, it is 
probable that the coliinnis were veiy nearly of the same diameter at the 
hnsc, as those of the Parthenon, the flulings of which are 11* GS inches 
at the base, iiuch large dimensions could hardly have belonged to any 
other building than the old Hccatumpcdum, or Temple of Minerva, 
which w as the predecessor of the new Hecutompudum, or Parthenon ; 
and nothing appears more likely, than that Themistoclcs, in his hasty 
construction of the fortifioations of the citadel, should have made use 
of the fragmciits of a temple w liicli had roocntly been burnt and over- 
thrown by the Persians, and v. hose ruins were so conveniently situated 
for his purpose.’ 

T'hroughout this work, by a continued and accurate reference 
to the higliest classical authorifles, and from the result of his own 
personal researches. Col. Leake not t>nly illustrates the descrip* 
tions of Athens furnii^ed by ancient wj iters, but in many instances 
corrects the erroneous opinions of Spon, Wheler, Stuart, Chand- 
ler and others ; he also derives assistance from two rare coins of 
AtheiiS, represented in the frontispiece one is preserved in the 
British Museum; the other in Mr. Payne Knight’s most valua- 
ble collection;— -a third coin, from the Royal Library at Paris, 
is likewise engraved in p. 42S, and explained in one of the addi- 
tional notes, which constitute a very interesting portion of this 
volume. In the Allas are comprised a plan of Athens and its 
harbors with tlu surrounding couutiy, and a pjun of the Anti- 
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quities of Atliens, both from the actual survey of Col. Leake ; 
also a plan of the Acropolis^ wherein thff m^surements and plan 
of the Parthenon have been supplied by Mr. C. R. Cockerell ; 
and a plan of the Propyiaia — all these excellently engraved by 
Walker: — then follows a beautiful View of the Acropolis^ in its 
present state, showing the Parthenon, Dionysian Theatre, Olym- 
piiim, 8cc. very neatly executed by \V. Cooke, junior, from a 
drawing by Mr. Cockerell. Next is a Western Vievv of the 
Acropolis restoied, and after that an Elevation of the JVorthern 
Side, both by the same artist, front the admirable designs of Mr. 
Cockerell. The last plate represents the Eastern and Western 
pediments of the Parthenon, with their sculptured figures. — 
Here we must close our very itiadLquute notice of this work, 
wiiirh is crpialiy adapted to gratify and instruct the classical or 
antiquarian reader in his closet, as to conduct future travellers 
through the most interesting tnotuunents of ancient C recce. 


E. H. BARKERI AMtENITATES CRITICiE 
ET PHILOLOGICCE? 

Pars IV. — [Continued from No» Lf» p, 

1. De Particula Nrj. 

I H A V E read with much satisfaction J. B. M.’s remarks on 
the inseparable Negative Particle which appeared in 
Classical Journal 52, 300; and I reflect with real pleasure 
on the fact that the Article, which I had insqfted io No. 
51, 162 — 5, has induced your learned Correspondent to 
write those remarks. I now offer to his notice some addi- 
tional matter on the same subject. 

\ijyano 5 , Novus, Nuper f actus, pro viviYiTeo;, e 

veojet y«Tao$, pro yaro;, a ya«, quod idem ac y/vo/Aa*. 
supra. [Usus est hac voce Horn, IL fl.42. fiaXaxov 8' evSuve 
X^Twva, Kakovy vijyarfjy. Vide etiam II. S> 185. Hymn, in 
Apoll. 122. Etymologus M., Eustathiils, Apollonius, He- 
sychius, Suidas, Schol. minora, uuo quasi consensu, red- 
dunt vico^ HeiTe<rKsua<rpevov, fetoorr) yevopevov,^ AddU Etyni,^ 
quemadmodum a ti/vcw, re/yojUr«i, factum sit Sic a ytSm 


* ’ITic Seboi. Vcn. wy n 4yifT*iToy, n n th viUr^Ti yiywif, 
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yimfieii OTtum cssc yotrif : porro pro vf^yaroj, vocali o in # 
cofiversa^ fieri dein, i trajccto, i^yartof. Qood ai 

tamen comparaveris alia, ab iaitio, cum syllaba compo* 
vita, nti vfixepB^f, Non lucrosus^ Non hnbens cornua^ 

Carens dolore^ vijirXficToj, Incomtus^ r^irotvo^t Impunis 
etc., videri queat, vfi, tali in compositione, esse ne^ativum 
a V 1 J, (Ne Latinorum,) desumtum. Itaque rectius fortassc 
ae habet aliorum sententia, a Suida commemorata, vacem 
iffiyinof ,0 xard <rrf^i)(riy, esse to yoerov, id est. Quod tion est 
factum s, elaharatum: nisi praeplaceat, to yuring, hac in 
compositione, idem esse quod ^ JHiseo, 

ut vijyderfo^dc vestimento cet. dictum, pp. sit Fissuris/nrarni- 
nibusve carem, pp. Non hiscens, E. S,]’^ riennep. Etym. 
L. Gr., Traj. ad llh. 1808. p. 451. 

iScheide V(?ry justly rejects the derivation from viog, and 
it may be remarked that all the other compounds from this 
word contain either T«o, or contractcdly, vt, as in Ilerodiani 
Epimer. p. 90. 6 mwo-tI Ixtcov* o ex viov aypty- 

4i/f. “ Basil* NivtKig, 6 vtuiarl Ixdcuy, scr. ver^Xvg : Moschop. 
NixXog, 6 veeoerT) Mmv, scr. : quod et ap. Nostrum re- 
poni velini pro Boissonadc. 

Observetur porro, prmter literam istam «,* septem 
dari particulas in L. Gr., qum significatum intendant vocum, 
quihus praefiguntur, sc. 8«, Xa, epi, cfgi, /3ou, vij. Postre- 
mum illud smpius et., aeque atquc a, est priv. Adnotentur 
pauca. Cffdis vafde amdus^ X^nXovrog, Ditissiniuff 

(qui et forma iutensiva dicitiir TrXouraf,) xifuaxog, Vatdt 
pugnax, 9gl^p9iJLogj Altifremens, aplBrjXog, Vatde clarin, v^^uftog, 
Valde dulcis, vv^orog, Valde Jmvs. Aip^hg, Fames; Fames 
canifia, morbus tristissimus, ^ovXtpila didtur Medicis. Ilalg, 
Puer; fiovxMg, Vagiandis puet.*' Selecta e Scbol. Valck. 
in N. T. 1, 812. ^ v^orir, hoc antem contrac- 

tum ex vij toTig, composite 6X et hrrog, quod ab fi<rraiy 8 
praet. pass, verbi veteris M». wi ernia vorabat^ h a/xa,l^, 
vel Mew, eifsfjorfjg Ctv3Gce dicebatur, idque Bacchi fait epitb. 
Serpens pellem arrodem, h ttpfsa ISesv, Sippi^eTTig est ap. Har- 
pQcr/" Idem ibid. 1, 469. See Etym. L. Gr. 454. where 
» 


y^Ttoy T* ty, IJ tSo^tp «ap^ t4 rtifw rarig, ourwg yifyo/utai yarif, >r^y«T»f, luil 
tbC I, ytiy^Tfof. Ji «yrvv«rTev, t 4 fBfiyBiW, rmcwl ytymm* Cf. ad 

lU S. 1S5. I^ot : NayttTiiv* Knrriir, aaiviv, AvaXov. ^iwk&y, iCvfic* With tC^yig, 
ivhich inuftt be restoied to Suidai for compare Etym. M. vivug-pAfy oy, A pollon. 
Lei. iZ vivfta’pifMv. See Scbleusner. ad Phot. : Tet. Scbol. ApoU. Rh. l,7n. vayn- 
rimrt raXg vNiwtmaudaTMr, Scbol. Par. etde nwcTl NwcwwMirpbfraif. 

' Sec Beer’s ArMarchna Aafi-Bloni/’. 43. 
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Sobeade produces these words of Valck. Coulracta fait 
wo% ex vocula negaate, et S<rrk§, quod ab Sic Jm- 
muericorSf ex vo<mla m} et confnaete dkebalur. 
Puer, qui nondum fari potest, non-fam vel injam^ ex vn et 
fcro^, Grsecis dieitur ** Formam vocis 

quod attinet, eadem compositione ligna a vermibust quos 
Tarmites vocaat Latini, vel Cossos, trosa Greecis 

▼ociuitur. Uesych. in hac voce, ^ Lacedaemonii/ inquil, 
Moco annuloiijtn signatoriorum utebantur M jijriuv 
/3fi8pwju.8voi;/ Oicebaiitur ista aliis 8pii^Sf(rTa, quod idem 
significai ; ab f^u) enimortum fScorro; idem noiat,ac a 
factum fipwTss/* Sclectae Schol. Valck. in N* T. 1, 495. 

Grascos cum omui copia sua vocabulum non babere, quo 
iw/i/w/m exprimant; iiifantem cniui, vulgo eaiEiov, propr. 
v^Tiov dicebant. Coiitractiim illud ex voculanegante Ne, 
et eTio$ quod ab «rof, s. fjr», undo ttirep, Dico, Loquon N^~ 
itaquc cx origine cst Nom lofjuem, Non Jans, s. Infans. 
Votus Lat. Fo Gr. est faJ, contractum ex ^acu, unde et 
Glim plene Romani dicebant pueros infanUs, et sic Lucil. 
ap. Non. Marc. p. 56. Alludit origincm Auctor Axiocbi 
Socraticus p. 134. iibi to yr^mov, inqiiit, urimum xXain, X«A?- 
o-oei ounoo huvuixivov. lllinc explicandus ver/nis Empcdoclis a 
Glem. Alex. Str. 3. p. 516. servatus, K\ao7a rs xoel KWKvsra 
%»jov, I)efievi et luxi insoUiumctruens miser or ben.^^ 
Idem ibid. 2, 440. In voce vwSpo?, Segnem signiBcante, 
litera excidit ; composita enim vox ex vel vl, particula 
negante, et wOgoj, quod ab JSflo, Pelio, Trudo, Usus voluit 
lit Segnis, Tardus^ qui non sineret se propelli aut protrudi, 
ifoo^og diceretur. Similis contractio est in vocibus, cum 
eadem particula compositis, vcoSo;, Edentulus, (ex et jSov^,) 
vw6vm, Dolore vacuus, (ex et oBwo^, unde iSwij,) .v^Aisor, 
Non calceatus, {ex et v^io;, yijXf^r et rell.'' Idem 

ibid, 2, 401. See Lennep. Btym. L. Gr. 464.:— 
ortumest ab prmfixa litera N, qum in variis compp. 
idem valet ac litera d ap. Grascos^ ej^jpodo vim privanai, 
modo vim inlendeudi habet. Ita a nomine oSou^, Dens, for- 
mala vox reo8o( Dentibus privatum notat Contra ab 
Dulcisj vrfiupos nota| Peraukem. Ad banc raUonem 
pp. diceretur Is, qm usque impeUendus test, adeoque Segnis, 
Tardus, quematoodum ab Hesychio redditur fifalug.'' 

' J. B. Bf.lias judiciously commented on ^ofessor Dunhor^s 
remark that dv^xfovo^ is improperly written for ivinern$, 
being compeunded of d privative ana dsiopai* Tim negative 
particle has as easily given birth to r, in the present in- 
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stance^ as it does to in veo6po$, and similar words. 
According to Valok. a before c is changed into 17 in dipfuforis 
i iippku tScoy, cJjbki](rri); 6 fSaiPp and 0 before € becomes y in 
ipiitffiiTros, I add that i before 6 becomes u in 
which occurs ap. Lycophr. 1401. for the more common form 

Stfj^^oBovs. 

NfjTpeHyi, i. q. arpaxiji, Ferns. Videndom est autem an 
dici possit yyrptKyi sonare quasi vviotrpsxiis, pariicula vy au- 
gendi vi|p habente, sicut et in aliis quibusdam compp. : ex 
quibiis est enim nomine vijp^uTOf declaratur 

Sa4/iAfia xu/^aro;,' a Dionysio P. (126.) ubi xo\ko$ yri^urog ab 
eo vocutur. (Estquc obiter animadvertendus hie vocula", 
vy usus. Alioqui enim plcrumque non intendetidi, sed pri-- 
vandi vim habel, ut vidomus in Ny^tYjC, in in Ny,- 

xfo-To;^ in Nripidpo^f aliisque quampluriinis.) VidcFiduni cti, 
inqnain, an vtirpexYi^ dicendum sit sonare quasi vriUTpexr^g, an 
potins eadeiii illi, qiuc et pra'cedenti 'Argexii; etymoloiria tri- 
buenda sit. NYjrpsxwg, Pere, Certo, Lycophr. initio siue Ale- 
Xandra% ra wavra vijT^exws a p iaTogilg, ubi Tzet 74 ., post- 
<^uam vi)Tp«xfigj exposuit aXyiwi, siibjungit^ derivari a yy priva- 
tiva pnriiculaietrpfctf, quod signiiicat (^ofioviiui, quoniain qiii 
vera loquuiitur/ndh verentur reprehensioncni, sicut ii qui 
mentiuntur. Hoc autcui ctymiim non dubium est, quin iti- 
dem praecedeuU *ATpexy$ convenire possit, quantum ad deri- 
vationem a v. Tpeu> attinet: ut videlicet arpexys, sit ex a priv. et 
V . rgiw : sicut vyTptxy$ est cx particula vy,priv(mdi vim habente, 
et V. rgio). Quod etyinum lubentius dederim nomini argsHyc, 
quam reliqua, qua) allata ante fuerunt ; sed ratio etymi, qum 
hie uifertur, magis inihi placet, quain qua' allata fuit. Ad^ 
deiidum autem hoc esset, ut ar^exys, sequendo illud etyiuum, 
dicitur quasi irptyc sic vyrpsKy^ quasi vyrpsys. Ac profecto 
inveuiimtiir et alia compp. idem significanti^i. quorum unum 
u priv., altei'um particulam yy habet. At y^^rpexyg dici quasi 


' Euiit, aO h. L : ^Ot» ro a ittT* f^h c^TipJt', ntov! ii iViTnyii, oOrw m! rd iir 
^«v InXw’VTtfno'iv* t® H xvfjLarog, Et ad 

II. p. 163. 28. Kal Sti v-jrwf, 1 ww nrot Sy ivyrtrai t*; 

AnoivtruffStti, Jial yinrtti vapi to ICw W/iAOf, xal fxixA ta; y»j (TVtpnertwg, y^,iv[xof 
n iyiiy Wmbv, napA y»i i»iTOT»xi», xal t4 Hnu* «Vti lyAf ivirntne %al im rov v»», wg 

t 4, i 779, 45. 43 t 4 »n wJ Mrmfftf inXoimi cripiiffir^ itiri- 

Xwrai xai O toC n^wyaToC. Etym. M, Nij' <rTip»iT»xoy itrny hifpniMa, hpuxai ii 
x«! kiTaTiXflV, (VC fv rfi vi|X»if, yn»«juioc, »r.xvToy uliug, eiXfirac. Kal; Mapa9ov H fn- 
X^TOC r^Txl. ** Tam Meiira. ad He»ych. dt Viri# Claris p. 216. (0pp. 7, 299.) 
qiisni Kayser, ad Phiietm I'Vagmm. p. 66. Tcrba, K, p. 4. ». ipvn(, putarant esse 
Philcta, lion Tideiitas metniin rcpugnarc. Sed cum Sylb. ita poUus in Etym. loco 
ct dUUngiiendum el leg. est : Nnx^'Tcy viwp, ♦iX^rac* Kew,— ji4a^4oi/ H i yir^uxog 
Hajc enim sunt Nipandri 0. 33 , seef y. l/4wp c«t Philet«*.” Storaius. 
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nimptK^s, parum verisimile est.” H. Steph. Tbes. 1, 1679. 

J. B. M. is silent about the intensire force of w), and 
there is as much difficulty in accounting for it, as in the 
case of the intensive a, about which the reader can consult 
my Aristarchus Anti-Blmf. 48. 


2. De Diis Manibus: Herodotus, Viwbilius, 
Mela, Plinius illustkati. 

Another of yoTir Correspondents, under the signature of 
J. I'., eiuiuires about the precise meaning of the word 
Mattes ill V'ir!!. iliii. (!, 710.: 

alia* pamluntiir inanes 
Siispensa’ ad veiitos: aids .suit guri^iio vasto 
itifecimu ciuttuT bcoius, aur extintur igiii. 

Miu>, paiimur, manes. l’'.xiude per anipliim 
^litiiimir KIv!)1uii), ct pauci la ta arva tenciuus: 

Donee longa dies, perfecto teinporis urbe, 

Concretam exemii labem, piininique reliqnit 
^thereum sensuin, aique aurai siniplids igiiem. 

(1.) The context does not permit us to Tioiibt about the 
signification of Manes in this passage. Pro pfcnis, sup- 
pliciis, furiis, Virg. (1. c.) Quisque suos patiroiir niano.s^ 
ubi 8crv. Manes, id cst supplicia, quee sunt ap. Manes ; 
vel Genios dicit, quos cum vita sorlimur. Adde Stat. 
Theb. 8, 84,” Forcellinus. 

(2 ) That the punishment of crime is implied in Manes is 
most certain: — ‘^Atexpiatio crimen continet, a qua pia- 
cula sunt sacra, quibus fraus, scelus, aut csedes purgaretiir, 
(Serv. in Virg. ilin. 4. et 6.) Sed quoniam expiatioV^ronis 
ad propitiationem refertor, utraqiie eodeiii plenimque 
verbo denotatur. Sic busia pikre dixit Propert. pro Manes 
propitiare^ placare. Piacularibiis vero s, depulsoriis sacris 
Morgoir 0 e/oi$ ucA i^axemjploig 6v<rtca^ infestentes Manes averte- 
bant, qui caedis causam pnebuissent, et ab illorum unibris 
agitabantur. Interfecta matre sa?pe coiifessus est Nero so 
matema specie verbeiribus agitari furiamm, et taedis arden- 
tibus, factoque per magos sacro, evocai^ Manes et exorare 
tentabat, (Suet. Ncr. 94.) Occisa Galba, Otho node per 
quietem pavefactus, dicitur geroitus maximos edidisse, 
repertusqne a concursantibus humi ante lectum jacens/ Mr 
omnia piaculorum genera Manes Galbae, a quo detuiftiari 
expelliquc se viderat, propitiare coiiatus,^(Suet. Othonc 7.) 
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Vere quidmn dicebat Poela: Quisque luot, patmur, Mmm. 
Etenim raa quemque (raos, atiuin acelos, aua audacia de 
aaaitate ac meate detuHMt, (Cic. in Piaon.) H«b soot iia- 
piorom Airise, bee flannue, to iaces. Nam ipsonim see- 
leram interioribus poenis itnpii agitmtor, coasiUo deducun- 
tur, deoruniquo tela in ipaoram tnentibus figuntur. Expiare 
ergo piacularibns sacris acelus snnm tentabant, qui ae 
nd'undo aliqno facinore impiarant. Nam impiati dictisunt 
.«r<’/(rra/j,(Fest. v. Impiatus,) qui proprie homicida creduntur. 
Kt reote Apul. Met. 8. Cruore humaao asperso atque impia- 
tum dixit: ut Plaiifi Tranio (in Mo.stt‘ll.) cum monsira fin- 
gcret et narraret hospitcin ab bospite in aedibus necatum, 
Scelesttr, inqiiit, h<e sunt tdet, impia e$t habitatio. Impiique 
homicidae dicti, quod ante expiationcm sacris omnibus 
arcerentur, pro qua Diis Manibiis Postulio debebatur, ut 
nos nliquando notabnmus, (dc Jure Ppnt. 4, 15.) Ncc 
enim prius Manes quicscere putabantur,qnam piacularibns 
.sacris ant noxiornm pceni.s illi placarentur. Sic Manes 
Virginise, (lav. 3.) per tot domes ad petendas poenas vagati, 
nullo rolicto sonte, tandem quievissc narrantur. Quapropter 
ad mentioncm defunotorum testari solcbaiit n>emoriam 
.eorum a so notf soiicitari, (Plin. 28, 2.) quod incertm quae- 
stionis Plinius piitat : quod tamen ideo &ctum arbitror, ne 
vol ipsa cogita'ione Manes neglecti Imdercntur, quos iratos 
piaculis propitiate necesse csset> Hi enim et facile irasci 
ot Imsi graviores poenas expostulare credebantur.” Jac. 
Guthcrins de Jure Manium 2, 14. p. 239. 

(3.) Having settled the meaning of Virgil, I proceed to 
comment on tbe words :— ** Virg. Mxk. 6, 743. Quisque sues 
patiatur Maues. Serv.: ‘ Manes, supplicia, quae sunt ap. 
Manes.’ Potius Manes est accusativus Graecua s. synec* 
docbicas, secundum Mane^ ManUms.” Ge-snems Tbes. L. 
L. But, as the passage iif capable of being understood 
without such a hanb construction, tore is no occasion to 
have recourse to it^c-" Ut Toinebus explicet L. 22/c. 1. 
in promtu est, illeAon mibi probator ; sicuti neque Serv., 
quem mnlti sequuntnr; refeit.enim bos Manes ad Genios. 
Mihi'plaidtam did pats Manes, ut pa^ /strias,” {but I find 
no iostanoe of ton phrase in either Gesi^a Tbes. or .F<v> 
ceUtana’s hex.: pati supplidum, Cks. B. C. $,.30. Ovid. 
’Irist. 2,540. punas, Ovid. Met. 1, 243]. “ Nam .^ios Stilo, 
(cUat hone Luius Syntag. 6.} ait nihil esse aliod Manes, 
aoam deos inferos. Paiim.nr igitor Manes, erit, patimnr 
Jens iatoos toetoresque. Plot, de ita dixit : 7e Si ntXaert- 
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ipiwvwSt^ xai SaufLO¥ixip, w Stlof tip ou8i 'OkufMtuVf Puniii^ 
furiarum tsty et damonum^ non d£OXftm;^non ceUettium. Ob<- 
jicict aliquis, cor dictomi Quisffue nuos fatitnur Mafta? 
Nonnc pothis, Quisque nostras pennutr Maaves? vel, Qanaque 
91105 patitur Mants? Ego Poetam laudo, qui tres orationes 
in onani inclusit : has sc., Omnes patimwr mHroa maM»y ego 
meos, quisque suos. Ergo ita Terba conjonxit, ut seniontia 
ad tres illas referri qucat. Porro Poetee verba pro adagio 
esse possinf, ad explicandiim^ omnes mortales, siio quem- 
quc iucorotnodo, esse obnoxios. Obsenra ImitatioiieiB 
Aiisonii, 

tormentaqtie sncva gehennse 
Anticipate patiturque suos mens conscia Manes/' 

De La Cerda. 

(4.) The theologiral part of the question may be more 
easily than briefly answered : — Maiws, afifmoin hutnannni 
sic vocabant a corpore .soiiitom. Apul. de Deo Socr. p. 5fl. 
postquani docoit animuni Immanum, — corporc soo abjiiran- 
tem , — Lernurem dictitatum; ex his Lemuribus bones esse 
Lares, malas Larvas, pcrgit : — 'Corn vero incertom est, quae 
cnique eorum sortitio cvenerit, ntrtnti Lar sit an Lorva: 
nomine Manem denm [Salmasiits, whom I*sha11 soon quote, 
rightly reads Manium de&rn] nuncupant. Scilicet honoris 
gratia dei vocabnlum additum est. Qiiippe tantum eos 
decs appellant, qui ex codem numero juste ct prudcfiter 
vitae curriculo gubcmato^ etc. Martian. Cap. 2. p. 40. * A 
medictate aeris usque in montium lerraeque conflnia, hemi- 
thci heroesque versantur. — Ibique Mernes, i. corporis hn- 
mani praesules attribnti, qui parentum seminibus manarve- 
runt.' [This derivation is rgccted by Salmasins.] — ' Verum 
illi Manes, quoniam corpoirouslllo tempore tribuuntnr, quo 
fit prima conceptio,(al. cougesno,) etiam postvitam iisdem 
corporibus delcctantur, atqaecumhismaiientes appellantur 
Letj^ures. Qui si vitae pribris a^uti fuerint bonestate, “In 
Lares domorum urbiumque vertuntun^ si autem depravan- 
tur ex corpore, Larvds perhftentw ac Mania. Manes igitnr 
lii tarn boni quam truces sunt eonstituti, qiias hytitoif so) 
saxofiv memorat Orajadiscretio/ In bis etiam loeis 

Sumanes eonimque prmstites Mona Manaanir: dii 

etiam, quos JquUat dtemt, item Funsp FurmaqueaH Mater 
Maniop Intemperiaqm, et alii.’* Gesner. 

(5.) 'Hie theology may be traced to Pydiagoras ; Init §4lo 
not any particular mentioD of it in the Lives of Pytha- 
goras by Diogenes Laertius, Jamblic|t)a8, and Porphyry. 
The testimony of Apuleiusi however, is unexceptionable : 
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— firachmanas autem pleraque pbilosophifie ejus contiilo- 
runt: quasmentium docamenta, qiua corponim excitamenta, 
quot partes amnii> quot vices vitaa, ^lue diis Manibus pro 
merito siio cuique tormenta vd praBmia/* ** (Flor. p. 20. Ed. 
Alleburgi 1778.) Serv. in Virg. iEn. 3, 63. ait Manes 
esse aninios faominum illo tempore, quode aliis recedentes 
corporibiis necdum in alia, secundum fabulam Pythagori- 
cam, transierunt.*' Forccllin. 

(6.) Pjato adopted it in its fullest extent: — ^^‘Dicit ani- 
mas bomintiiii Damofies esse, et ex hominibns fieri Jjares, si 
meriti boni sunt; Ijrmtires sive Larvas, si mali; Manes 
autem, cum incertum cst, bononim eos, sou nmlornm esse 
nieritorum.'’ Auu:ustin. <le Civ. Dei c. 1 1. “ Qui proprie 

Manes dieti fueriiit, nui<*;na inter eruditos qujrstio fuit, aliis 
alia existimantibus. De iis multa Plato, Plotinus, Por- 
pbyrius, Proclu.s, Apuleius, &c." Nota ad Festum p. 22’2. 
I2d. Amstelodami 1700. llermias Comment Ms. in Plat. 
Ptedr., inter Mss. Codd. Voss. Bibl. L. Bat.: *£ireig^ axo 
to5 hcttfMvUv yivovg irpeoroj; ^ ayadwv xa) xaxaov 

nay yip TO unepdai/JLtlvioy ylvoj, fiovotiBwg to ayaSov, 

JBvtiv o5v Tiva yiyij Sai/xovoov, Tcl ptiv ptipiSa; Ttvag row xoVptou xara- 
Hoa'f^ot/yra xal hrtfpontuoyra* 8e ttSrj nva fyim' xaTS^^iiv ouv 
<rfrov$a^«v rag Toy kaurov x\^pov, oloy eig a^txlav axoAa- 

cla* SeAeaf r^y yjSoy^v r^v iy rcS napavrlxa ayaiuiyy\j(rty iy adroTtg 6 
•fopo; rtjords Sr rijg SalfAwv' aXXoi Bs nvig rWi rouraoy J 7 r«ya/ 3 e- 

^xorrg SaifJi.ovrgf d» xoXacrttg entn8fji,nov(rt Toig 4^o^alg, brio-rpe^oyrc; 
a&T^g ei( TtKimripav xod vntgrtpav ^(o^v* xal roiig pigy ngiroug anc- 
Tgin§<rim fiel, rouf 8* Stwipoug i^8VfjLrylt^r<r$M, EiVl 8« xu\ aWoi 
xpttrrcvtg Salfioyag, rd dyaSd [loyoeiSwg huripLnoyng,^* R. M. Van 
Goens ad Porphyr. de A. N. p. 94. 

(7.) Mela 1, (9.) Augitm hianes tantum deo> putant, per 
eos dyeranty eos ut oracula cemulunt, precaiu/ue ques volant, 
uki tumulis incabuere, pro respdksis ferunt soninia. Quae verba 
ex Herod, fere transcripta, ab eodem Herod, lucem capient, 
qui in L. 4. (c. 172.)g^ Nazamonibiis ita scribit : 'Ofi,y6ov(n 

fiiy rovg nagd ivipag SkxamTar^vg xal dplTroug Kryopryoug 

ytvKrfon roHroog* rwv rvfifim dnToprvet, (uamvoyrM Ss Ivl rm npo~ 
yiywf ^oirismg rd V'ijfjLara, xal xotTfu^d^fyO^brixaraxoi/uiiMVTai, to 
8* ifiSQissh tJ Sipet ryvnym, rourep ^pwrrm^ Leg. Towroiy* t«v 


* There is as little necessity for, as there would be elegance in, this emendation. 

** Jungnntur ytWvOm tovtou; in Cd. Wesa. et aliis, parum commode. Interpnngit 
veru poat YifieStu noster Ms. F. Equidem satis haboi yocem rwrovg a proxiiue 
pnacedeniibus iuterjecto cominate separare *, intelligi cqim debet tovtov; ofxrCtoutri, 
niai plane repetendutn hie fuit hoc verbum, queroadmodum alias in tali oratione 
coniuevit Sinpior noster." Schw. Sahnasiii* eipiinges rovrev; and reads 
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ripfim. * Per defttnctos, qni jostisaimi atqne opiimi apod 
illos fuiase dicuntur, juraiit, illonim mpulcra tangeiites 
divinant ad auorum accedentes monumenta, ^ illio, ubi 
preces peregeront^ indormtnnt^ obi qnodcunque per quietem 
insomnium viderunt, eo utuntnr/ Ut vides, Mela Manes 
vocavit, quos Herod. atque optimos vita deftmct&s, 
Qiii viri qooniam ioferis degere potabaotor, iade PlininSi 
cum h*c a Mela acccpisset, sic mutavit : Jugilte inferos 
tantum cohmt, Et post Plinium Solinus: Augiks^iero solos 
roiunt inferos. Ita eniin et Plin. et Solinus interpretandi.** 
Nota ad Fcstum, p. HSIQ. 

(8.) ** Sotos coluut inferos. Plin. : Augila inferos tantum co- 
lunt. Ilabet e Mela: Augil^ Manes tantum deos putant; per 
eos dejerant. Eos nt oracuia consulunt, precatique qua. volunt, 
ubi itnnulis incubuerCf pro responsh fernnt somfiia. linpc ex He- 
rod. Mcda^quitamen Augilistribuit^quod illeNasamonibus. 
Dc qiiibus vett. omiies hoc tradunt^ nc solum Herod, cen- 
seas. Tertull. de Anima : Nam et Nasamonas propria voca-- 
hula apud parentum sepulcra snansitando capture^ ut Heraclides 
scribiif vel NymphodoruSf vel Herod. Nymphodorus et He- 
raclides ra vipipoL gentium scripserai^t. Dicit Herod., 
Nasamoncs per corum dcjerarc manes, t]ui fortissimi et 
justissimi viri ap. eos extiterunt, tactis eorum tumnlis: 
eosdeni vpoyovwv sacrum monumentis iiicubare, et responsa 
petere monitu somniorum. Qum Mela non discrevit, ot ab 
Herod, distinguuntur. Dejerant enim per manes fortissi- 
morum, et manes consulunt proavorum suorum. Sed nec 
Plin. mentem Pomponii assequutus est. Dixit ille Manes 
deos putari ab Augilis. Hie Manes accepit pro inf 'eris; nam 
infer! dc loco ipso, xaTaxiovto^^rowo$. Graeci ddrjv unica voce 
dicunt. Hoc sensu et Manes se^e Podtm, Manesmie pro- 
fundi, ct, h(Ec Manes veniat mihi fama sub imos. Ceterum 
Nasamones vel Augilee rov KBijv non colebant, nec deos 
infernos, ut Plutonem, Proserpinam, et alios, sed animas 
defffnetorum parentum, et eorum qq^ortissimi in vita ex- 
titerant. Hos proprie Mams vocavit Mela. Et .sic voca- 
bantiir : Virg. Manesque vocabat Hectoreuni ad tumulum, 
i. e. "Manes vel animam Hectoris, Atque ita passim. Ilcfod. 
verba hme sunt, quee Mela reddidit : 'Ojttvi'ov<ri pw tous impit 
SixatSTaTOvs xai otpl<rroug Xeyopivaui rm 

It will be obserred too that m rCfjLfim iwrifjuru are improperly joioed bjf' oor 
critic to fjuurtv^ratf mocc the distinction of the two meinbcri of senteilce if 
clearly marked by p.<v — ^2, and <iiBce to connect weTo^ivoi wiUt fjmir^vntu 

wuu’.d Iw: an intolerable dictioi}, followed a» they arc by hi run/ wpsyoraw potthnuf 

T« -r. -.Ta. 
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tvnBm ftaVTf^«ir«> 8« h\ rm» nfMyivm foiTMvrif rii 

vtiiuem, km) Httrivleftmi irixaraitufumimu. HonilB itaque 
Mfuies colebant, non Weros. . Mec quiswam veteroin 
iVi^inrM pro amMtalnu de/umtorim dixit. At Mantt pleniin> 
quo pro loco ipso, i. e. pro inferis, quod coatinetur pro con> 
tineote. Ifptur falsun Plin. Nec quoscunque Manes cole- 
bant, sed patcnios et avitoe. Moms et manus antiquis 
Latinis erat bonus, ut hilaris et hilurus : unde comp. imma~ 
nit, qui qpn valdo bonus. < Manet teto vocaverunt de/unctos 
exempio et more Arcadum, qui Italiam tenuere. Nam et 
ilU nominabant, b. e. Mams et bonos, qui vivis ex- 

cetserant. Notat Pint. Qu«stt. Gr., ubi explicat quinam 
dicerentnr ap. Lapcd. et Arcades foederis colum- 

nar quod inter ambos illos populos conventum est, inter alia 
scriptum fuisse, Muro’^viovs es/SaXiw i* r^; H iSioeu 

)(pffrr»bs noiiit, Jit noH licere Manes J'aeere. t^od ait Aristo- 
tel^ iuterpretari. Non licere inlerjicere, inoKTinvvm. 
Idem quoque repetit in Quaestt. Rom. Hinc Mams, mor- 
tui; et dtt Mattes, defunctMum genii: hi et Lemuret s. 
Lemurd. Et Periae eorum, Lemuralia. Glossae : Lemura- 
lia, ’Eopra) rq; 'Erriat, Ita scr.: male coniguut, rij; ’ArrioLf, 
aat'dxxof Itatocat propter Anrea /amiliares, qui iidem 
cum Lemuribus vel diis Manibus. Imo dud eorum genera 
faciebant, quorum alii Lares Jdmiliarts, alii Larva dicebao- 
tui : boni illi genii, iati mail et noxii. Coram posterorum 
suorum sortiti illi credebantur: larvte aotem raca^ione, ceu 
qoodam exsorlio, b. e. inKiipitf puniti, nullis sedibus erra- 
bant. Cum vero, inquit idem Apuleius, ineertum est, cut qua 
eorum sarlitio evenerit, utrtm lar sit an larva, nomine Maiiium 
deAm nuacu/Htnt. Uinc Maiuii eorum mater, qum et Larun- 
da, Quam perperam VV.li)!)', c&m Genita Mona confun* 
duot, cujus mentio ap. Pltlii Qtwestt. Rom. Qbsb genera- 
tionis erat dea, non mortuoruKi, ant Lemwum. Genita, dea 
ronendi ; ut Moneta, dea moneodi ; et Po(a, dea potus ; 
rieia, victus. Memmutem cognominata, i. e. bona, ndta a 
ffianufldd, at perperamPlut" [et Martian. Cap. 1. c.]“iaterpr., 

J uasi prsBSee sit rqr ywdnmt m) Xcvti’ar via fiapri*. Genita 
tana, i. q. Genita Bona; at Cerut lUanm in carmine Sdliari 
creelor bourn. Hinc Manes, «l ;^ptroi, non xor* eani^paatr, 
at nngantor Gramm. 0«o7{ tuera^^Mut in veterum monu- 
mentis GrsBcis smpe insculptiiia visitatur, pro eo, quod est 
in Latinis, dm Manibu*. Sed et ddt inerts aliqvimo pro 
dodem legltdr. Ergo et inferos dixerit nin. pro diis Mans- 
but. Sic superi absolute pro diis supem. Poeta, voi o mihi 
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Ma»rfct, Mimvifm, H^ntoc, 

Mmaa Este bom, quomam, svpem «vena voimUtu^ ¥«st«* : 
Et inferi, <iii Mane* pro 'bums dietmtuf. Sn\ yfbirm Artemi- 
doro, et in antiqua tterodis lascriptione. Sed alia mena 
est Herodoti, qni deo$ iafero* alMolote, ant Mom* ab Naaa- 
Dunibue coli non didt, eed parentum suontm Manes, i. a. 
animas d^unctomm. Has datni Manium .nomine proprie 
noncaparant Lat. Extat Oratio Oomelim, Graochoram 
matris, ex libris Nepotis excerpta, qaa C. Oraccbam de- 
bortatnr ac deterret a capesseada np. et nece fratqa vindi- 
canda: — Ubi taortva ero, parentabis mihi, et inwk^is demm 
parentem in eo tempore, ne pudeat te eormn deum preces expe- 
tore, quo* vivos atque pressentes reiictos atque deserlos habuerit, 
Scriptnm fuit, Et invocabis D. M. parentis, i. e. deos Mattes 
parentis. Scribe igitnr ac distingue: Et invocabis deos 
Manes parentis. Eo tempore ne padeat eorum .de&m preces 
expetere, etc. Eorum deum, i. e. deorum Manium. Ovid. ; 
Perque tuos Manet, qui mihi numen erunt.” Stdmas. Exerc. 
Plin. 292. 

The excellence of the matter in Salmasius’s Note wiH 
amply compensate for its length. I do not find that there 
is any mention of it either in Wesseling’s, or in Scbwcig- 
haeoser’s edition of Herodotus, it is v^tremarkable that 
Mela should have misrepresented the words of Hero- 
dotus, and that Pliny should have misunderstood the words 
of Mela. 


3. MaxTpa, Mavfi^a, HvAORlUS, IfllDOBVS 

" Evagr. Hist. Eccl. 2, 3. (p ':4 s7.^ Ed. Moguiit.)^ 

a TOO toMv wpi( ri iifcc luirpnrqr loTi vigxo;, tvia rd mvayitt n]{ 
paqi-ogos uaintiTat Xi/^ava h ruu roqif tm http^Kur, paugav hist 
umXawrn. Quae ultima /wtxg^ f. x. ob^ra videntur Vaiesio 
ei medelae indiga. vero, si id aliorum cum bona venia 
possit fieri, ista paxgas t. x. ab e^riptore in textum intro- 
ducta foisse censeo. * Videlicet in Cod^ siio studiosi ho- 
minis banc observationem repererat, Mitigas «. x. qose, 
q nnm ad V. ^x); perttneicnt, ineptahis ille levitor mntato 
post iasemiL Ubivis an^ vsx«( a GtammaUqu 

dMgm exjHmi solet.” Valck. Anim. ad Ammon. 2, 

153- '* De mendo in v. paxpir rectc snspicans, non idem 
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ttete id levasiie videtur, quum /iai^air conjiceret. Equidm 
h. 1. Evi^om oedid^m ad Lamiiain rei appellationem 
alittdere, qate hinc etiam in Graecam lingpam transiit, 
Area. Quare apxov correxerim. AKud enim qnid aonat y. 

quam ut hie recte loeom habere poseit : cf. Hesych. 
T. K&fiutga, Toup. Emendd. in Suid. 2, 137. PbileBion. Lex. 
181. p.(^. Sopboci. Fr. T 3 mis 15,3. (ap...^ian. H. A. 
12, 16.) In Schol. Nicandri 0. [‘/i.] 211. (iipulm to 

hiKi^rrigior, ra Se oix» rm iSovrm in fii6fo»v jiqywrai, l^e in ftw- 
ipam.' Inter Glossas l.sidori p. 4. et Pithceanas p. 52. 
Godofr. editnr. Aria;, mortuorum pulvinaria, nbi reponas 
mectnn Arm!* 0.santi. Protos. Epigr. in Classical Jour- 
nal 52, 361. In the last conjecture Dr. Osann has been 
anticipated : — “ Cerda emendat, Area, mortuorum pulvina- 
rio, nt inferius, Fvhinaria, area mortuorum. Juvenal. 8.” 
[Imo Horat. Serm. 1, 8, 9.] ** Hue prius angustis ejecta 
cadavera celhs Conservus vili portanda locabat in area. 
Aria tamen inveniri etiam in Papia Ms. notavit Du Cange." 
J. G. Gra 3 v. ad Isidor. Gloss, et Excerpta Pitiueana p. 4. 
As to the passage of Evagrius, I diink with Valck. that 
the words, petxpciv t, x. are interpolated, as well as corrupt. 
But I assent neither to his substitution of piiApm, nor to 
my friend Dr. Osann’s reading apxav; and for the present I 
believe (lAxrpuv to bo the right conjecture, not only because 
it approaches the nearest to (utxpav, but because these 
words are clsewbere cmifounded : see the New Creek The- 
$aurui, p. 38. a. et nott. 2. 3. p. 39. a. et not. 2. : Hcsych. v. 
Kapiomw, Kaf^orof ^ (lAurpa, qyouv fi xiputtTpa, Sxou ret a\tupa 
(taXiovouaty, ?roi A|3axi>». “ ICaparTga, xifUKrtpa, Area, Capta. 
lax. Ms. Colb. : Kapioxoi' xipanTga, oS rd iXiuaa paXAffrouaty.’* 
Du Cange Gloss. Gr. EtGlessse l^bbaci: Kuftvrpa, Campsa, 
Area, et Arcela, P.: nbi lsg.Aly"^o> qoam vooem iisurpavit 
•Colum. 12, 45, 6. The obsOirvation of Vakk., however, is 
well founded, that pivSpu is the term employed by critics 
to explain o^x^;. It/drSpsu* oijxol ^oSn xx) lihraw. 

“ StalmlnmMoschop. mi Hesiod. "E. 2. Xtixiy 81 

xiyn T6 HotvMi fueAfloy,** Du Cange App. ad Gloss. 6r. p. 
124. But, as o^xo; has a double meaning, so its s 3 monym 
IJMvSpa has the same double sigajfi&tion : Moschop. 


' I am not prepared to undenlaod the neceuity of th|a altemtion, which is quite 
amupported by facts. Eutecniui : *"11 es ^ roTs 

pX/y|Mia U%fh xaI (rifhf awsfifJkVH firiiTe lx re fUv fHhf 
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P* eyxX8iou<riv ci vojXfTf rd vioyvei, frap rdf 

fMjrspag ^gAyctf^iv, ^ eis p^p ekwefjbrofg'r <ntK0f ii rif^wg x«) 

ertpa, Melvipsi in the Eicclesiastical writera 4eiiotes a 
Monastery »aee Soiocr's l'Ae$^ EccL ScaU^^er 4» Emend. 
Temp. 539. Mandrm nomine agmen bestiaram vocatimi 
tuisse nemo paulo doctior ignorat. Cur saos monachoa eo 
nomine didos voluerint^ ipai viderint; nam ego nesoio." 
But the passages, which Du Cange has quoted, would have 
removed his ignoranco^ and it would not haveexis|od, if ho 
had recollected the language of Scripture, which speaks of 
one fold under the shepherd Jesus Christ. ** Mandra 
etiam pro ccembiis pooitur: nempe quod monaebi in eremis 
olim viverent. Hanc causam adfert Alciatus in 1. ult* c. 
de Trin. et Fid. Cath. Sed rectius statuitur, ut avile dicitur 
pro Ecclesia ChriUi, sic et mandta posnisse pro mtmasteriop 
tanquam in quo sint oves ChristU* 6. J. Voss. Etym. L. L. 
This conjecture is confirmed by tho following passage^ 
which is quoted by Suicer froxp Metaphrastes in Tbeodosio 
Coeuobiarcha : — * Et jam magnus quidam erat numerus 
discipulorum, spelunca autem exigna ct plane minor, quam 
ut posset eos capere ; ipsi autem accedentes soUicitabant» 
ut excitaret monasteiium, et amplioredi efus faceret man* 
dram ovium spiritualiuni.’ Hie mandra sumitiir pro tota 
monasterii capacitate!^ ** Scribit Evagrius 1, 14. et ex eo 
Nicephonis Callistus Templom S. Symeoni Stylitm juxta 
Antiochiam dicatum, Mcmdram appellatum : Mav^pav of isri- 
xaXouo'i, olfiat, roD xupayloo Svpi^sdpof nfp 

7rpo<rv^Yop(av rtS karaXtirivTog , — Sed de hac Mandra au* 

diendus in pnmis Auctor Ms. Vitse cjusdem Symeonis, ubi 
dc illius matre: *0 islog 8i tov ra^g yixp6v errog j^g 

l^dvipag’ rouro yip 6 tov CTvXoy wxftfioXog tKaXtirv tiO’tv^Sijveu 
TpoffTarrer repttpxoSofiijro yip T$ ofdyfiiov rtix^ov rtS x/ovi, wrrt pif 
yvvM^v fI<rin}Tov eTvai.” Du Canine. Hence it is evident that 
Dr. Osann is mistaken in supposing that p^pipa would not 
beat*the interpretation, which Valcl|i^oojecture attributes 
to it But on the other band it ma 3 rDe remarked that the 
only sense, in which ipxot is used by (he Greek Ecclesia^ 
tical writers, is Ftsaa, Theoaurus public^fi, as the reader will 
see in Du Cange’s and that thefisforc Dr. O.’s own 
reading has li&e to support it without appei^g to the 
Latin writers. But this reading has been anticipated h^ 
Valesius : — Euirptihig sort errixog, Langns et Christophorsoniis 
sacrarium interpretati sunt; Miwculus vero adytum: qdod 
non probo. Ego tumulum interpretari malui. Id enim 
VOL. XXVIL C7.//. NO. LIV. X 
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sigoificat V. ot testantur Ucs. ac Said. Per tumnlum 
autein intelligo /ocum upturn ac mtufitum canceflis, in cujus 
medio ana enit argontea, in qaa depositee erant reliquiee 
sanctee tnartyru EuphoDiae. Id ooim ita po habuisse, 
patet 0 scqq. Evagiii verbis. bm xctKauat*, scr. 

f mto eiptiay. Cette non video qaisnam sensus sit in viilgata 
eotiune, cum paufci et idem sit. Deque id nomen 

proprium sit, sed adjectivum. Preestat igitur a/nucr legerc. 
Quidam,^ ioqttit Evagrius, earn martyris capsam arcam 
vocabant. Sic enim Lat. dicunt. Glossae vett. : Sopef 
Area fuuebris, 'nie present reading has not been ill de- 
fended by Da Cange : — “ Meatpi ita appellatam nji' ayU* 
e-tpit S. Eopheaiie Calchedone scribit Evagr. 2, 3. Maxgiv 
fytst x«Xou 0 ’ty, ubi eruditus Vales. leg. putat. Sed 

videtur Eccksia ista sic appellate a stcoctnree forma ot 
figuro, forte quod longior esset, nec fere qaadrata, ut ceterm 
apud Grascos sedcs sacra).” But this interpretation falls 
to the ground, when it is considered that the order of the 
words requires as to apply imxgi not to ayixit, which might 
irignify ** a sacred enclosure,” a temple,” but to <ro‘pos, 
which has no such signification ; aad tlm same remark may 
be appUed to refate* Valck.’s roadiug piiiipet, which equally 
depends on vqxdf. “ Maxgm, sic dicta jEdis Patriarchalis 
Co/titantixopoli l^orticus oOlongior, a structure forma, de 
qua nos plaribus in Constantinopoli Chiistit^ 3, 8, 3.” 
Du Cange. On the whole the conjecture of Valcsius, with 
hia explauation, is the most sati:^tory. 


4. De teiev$a:(7pei<i>ribvs MvNor. 

*' 1 A M much obliged to Mr. Kaies for the learned and 
interesting article wtoh is inserted in Clauieal Journal 
5^ 404*6. He obserW: — '* Bat the passage in his Fasti 
6, 11. where Ovid more particularly quotes Lucretius, on 
6iis apbject, has never Imn understoeo^ finr want of recol- 
lecting tjue thre^old division (intoheAren, earth, and sea). 
All the commentators that i bavqiiem, either leave it unex- 
plained, or blander about tbOjdtemeats, trying to account 
for bis making them 3 instead of 4. Yet here he uses some 
of the mo^ leaiadtable words of bis predecessor, the tria 
corpora: 
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De tribus Corporilms Mundi. 


Poht chaos, ut priniiim data tiiot Iria corpora inundo, 
liiqua oovaa agecies omiie recessit opu&k’* 

But an exertion mast be made In favor of JFbr«:«i/iat Les. 
iotius haJtimiatk, where under the word itfawiai this very 
passage of Ovid is quoted, with the comment, b. o* ccelum, 
terra, aqua.” I add the following examples, which are 
not quoted by Mr. Nares: — 

Annuit invicto Ccclestiim uumioe rector. 

Quo time et teUtis, atque boriida contreimientot, 

Ailquora, ooaeussitqiie micaatta aiders miindtit. , 

CatuUi Car ID, 03. dc Nmpi, P. cl fh. S05. 

(Mundits is here used for ** the heaven,” as in Senecn Q. 
N. 7, 2. Lucr. 6, 1435. mandi magnum et versatile tens* 
plum.) 

8o Ovid Met. 12, 99. 


Orhe locus medio est inter terrasmie, frotumque, 4 

Codestesque plsgas, tripltcis coannia muedl. 


And ill 15, 858. 

Jupiter arces 

Temperat athereas et mundi regtia trifomus. 


Isidor. Origg. 2, 28. p. 902. :—** Mundqs est hie, qui constat 
ex coelo et terra et mari cunctisque sidclibus, qui idcirco 
mundus est appellatus, quia semper in motu esi; nulla 
enim requies cjus olementis coucessa est” But Festus 
adds the air:—** Mundus appellatur ccehun, terrai mare, ct 
acr.” 


Quis cceium terris non misceat et mare coslo, 

Si fur displiceat Verri? 

Juvenal. 9,85. 

a ^ 

(This is an allusion to the VwvMfb, Miscere ccelum ac terras, 
Liv. 4, 3. Virg. ^IBn. ], 133L ^3f§ •rir ivafuiu^lM, Lu- 
cian. Prom. d. Mare calo amn^mere, Juvenal 6, miscere, 
Virg. 5, 79U. Tacit Ann. 2,33. iEseb. Pr. 1124. ; Mis- 
cer( amnia, Cic. de IX. 3^ 19. ad Octav. et pro Roscio 
Ainer.^ xvxp aina, JRseb. Pr. lOMir; on wluch Proverb I 
have spoken fulfy in tbe Chusieai Recreatums, p. 211-14.) 

Qua OMT., quEL Mnw, qua deaiqaeauWiaeali 
Vwrunt, a(qiubitt> .exuiti. iutUm tmfWt, 

• ljucr. 1 , 880 . 


Nob uc tom aiari iiMKqbiMr,M ntoieesk^ 

^ 8,«ft4. 

jG. h. jumkjbr 


Tket/ord, March, 1823. 
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ON THE MATERIALS FOR A HISTORY 
OF ANCIENT PERSIA. 


Accustomed as we have been to form our opinions of 
Asiatic history cbie% from European writers, it is not to 
bo wondered at, that we should reject such national ac- 
counts as have reached us as improbable or spurious. The 
interesting details and animated descriptions of Herodotus 
find favor in our sight, and we are easily disposed to consi- 
der what pleases us as no other than the truth. Another 
Gi^k, with more opportunities of information, left a his- 
tory behind him, of which only a few fragments remain: wc 
allude to Gtesias, the Ciiidian physician, who was taken 
prisoner at Cunaxa, and served Artaxerxes Mnemon in his 
profession for several years. Subsequent research has 
brought to light the records of the country, though it is to 
be lamented that /hey have not been given to tire English 
reader in a proper form ; they are only to be found in the 
bulky volumes of Orientalists, or meagre abridgments for 
the use of sdiools: we shall, therefore, indiscriminately 
refer, as we find occasion, to die Persian History. 

In investigating comparative History, the want of frequent 
analogies cannot vitiate the detail : accounts which occa- 
sionaUy differ from each other may confirm but not invali- 
date a third, although the niedse authority due to each be 
not ascertained, l^at Ilitfodbttik wrote must be consi- 
dered as paitird, and thooehtiy dm beauties of his style he 
has glosed over defects widfiUkatfSht appeal cf no impor- 
tamce to himself, his narrative cannot. M received as a test 
for estimating that of another: the mtimial details are too 
full of the marveUonfi^lmd possess littie of that aocnfacy 
which bespeaks the contemporary. Nitilve Asiatics, we 
suspect, write Histon in thdr ca^,> m witii die hdp of a 
moral microscope. The fragmenta^oPNSNesias form what 
logicians call a middle term, beii^ Witten in the peculiar 
situation of a Gredt resident at the Persian court: preserved 
by Plutarch, Athenmus and>Fhotios, they were translated 
into Latin by Henry Stephens, and published by him, toge- 
ther with Memnon and Agatharcidas, in 1594, and have 
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since been annexed by Wesscling to bif edition of Herodo- 
tus. Those of Dinon, dso, are ocdasicmally sorviceable. 

Hie history of Iran* or Persia, cotnmeoces with the 
Peishdadian dynasty, which closes abont six hundred 
years before the Christian sera, and exhibits a succession 
of princes, whose identity is almost hopeless. Adam and 
Chedorlaomer have both been claimed for the first sovereign 
Cai-umerai. Dhokak is understood as the Deioces of He- 
rodotus, but his personal history contradicts th^ nominal 
resemblaiM^ : the irruption of the Tartars under Afnuiab, 
in the reign of MittocMher, (when Iran was subjected for 
twelve years, the invader being at last driven back to his 
own kingdom) coincides with the expedition of the Scy- 
thians, who possessed the dominion of Asia, according to 
Herodotus, for a period of twmity-eight years. 

Ctesias fiequently differs from Herodotus, and forciUy 
illustrates the difficulty, as Sterne observes, of reconefiing 
accounts: in one remarkable particular he nearly coincides 
with the Persian History; we are there tidd that Cai-Akorru 
(grandson of Cai-Katu, the Astyagas of Ctesias) resigned 
the crown to his subjects, who presen!ied,it at his recom- 
mendation to Lohora$p, a prince of the royal fiuuily.' 
Ctesias relates tttat Cyrus, being nmrtally wonnd^ in an 
expedition against the Herbices, just beibre his deadi 
created his son Cambyses king. In the relation of what 
followed there is a disagreement among the historians, and 
iEschylus in tlm Pma gives a totally diffiMent account: 
the son of Cyrus, he says, was succeeded by Mardus, (who 
must pass for Smerdis) who wmt dain by the confederates. 
Marapbis, Artaphemes, DariUMUNl Xerxes follow.* Gtuh- 
ta$p, our Darios Hystaspes, iiieammemorated as iiaving 
restored the Jewish capnvnt Jfe) ffieir coun^, and for em- 
bracing the doctrines of Zoroaster, who is said to baVfi 
appeared in bis time. , His son was Isjimdiar (Xerxes), of 
whom we do not find a distinct dIcount, as the events 
of his reign reflected litde honor upon the nation. The 
following ctmeise passac^ from Ctesias agrees neariy 
with the Grecian narrative— wo quote the translation of 
Stephens: * 

) 4 


* This wa» probably merdy % conj^tilulional form, and similar a 
d*ehre. 

^ L 770. ft seqq 
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** Rursus Xerxes .I>dver&u8 Platapcnses excrcitum centum 
et vig^ati inUliuia inUtit> et Mardoriiuin ejns ducem consti* 
tuit. ' Qni aatem Xerxem in Plaimeases ooncitabant, ei^t 
The^ani. Afardonio occnrrit Pausanias Lacedaemonius, 
treccmtos Spaitaaos et miUe accolas^ ex aUisqne viribus aex 
millia aecum dncens. Ibi superato exorcito Persarum, 
Mardonius vulnerable aufogit. Hie Mardonins quum a 
Xerxe ad dtriptendam Apollinis sedem missus esset, in- 
gruente i^grnti grandine opinressas moritnr: qumres Xerxi 
maximam doloiem attulit. Is cum sais copiis Atbeoas 
proftciscitur, sed quum Athenienses armatis centum et 
decern triremibua ad Salaminem fugissent, nrbein vactiam 
capit, qnam ulcendit, prmter arcem, in ea etiam aliqui 
relioti.pug»abaat: tandemque quum et iUi noctu bigissent, 
Rbun etiam. nocta oombuaserant. Xerxes autem, quum 
idiSe ad ubgasbasimum Atticss locum, Heraelenm appella- 
tum, venisset, aggecem Salaminem versus ducere ccepit, 
pedi^tri itinere ad earn trtyioere cogitans. Sed consilio 
^emistodis Athenieasis, et Aristidis, sagittarii ex Greta 
accemnQtar,.ac,veniunt: deinde bellum navale Persarum et 
GreBCorum garitq|% vPetsm naves babebantplusquam mille, 
dttoamque Ooopban: Grteci vero septingentas. Greeci 
tamengictores evadunt, et quingentse nates Peisaram pro- 
dll^ur 1 et fiigif Xerxea oonsilio mrsus et arte Ariandis 
atone Tbemiat^s. la reliquis vero omnibns prmliis ce- 
cimrant Persarum centum et viginti millia. - At Xerxes, 
qnum in tr^eciSset, et Sardia proficisceretor, misit 
Megab^dbm at templqm Delpbicom diriperet : illoque id 
suacipem recusante, Hatacas eunudms inj^uriam Apdliui 
iUatmus omniaqne dib#ti|i|ia ^itbtur. Is coirfeetis ita 
rebaaed Xerxem revenpw jii^l' Xerxes ex Babndone ad 
PeraaS piroficisoitnr.’* 

> Arim r ox Stdtmn, ana & wns ci^ed Dmtz- 

dsstt whioh s^nSlet liowtmemtt, and idmitifieaktm witbthe 
first ArlaxeiBai. . ISiftPersiao f Kstoiy states that be mar- 
ried a beaniifiil J^enress nasned Eflkf!, uhidt Ctesias does 
not tstBotaeni. or bis relation is lost: indeed biancoonnt of 
Ifegidiirxiu an4 Amyris is die most bmions portion of this 
part of hia narrative : the scandal bf ^tfais reign, if not au- 
thentic, is extremely piquant and amusing. 

Passing o.ver the short and sangoinary reigns of Xerxes 
II. and SoodianQs, or Secundianus, it may be observed, 
that in speakiim of an administration, Ctesias merely infwms 
us who were me eunuchs of that reign : — ** Regno autera 
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poUtar Sccundianus, qui Asabaritem et Monqatanem 
€unucho$ apud ac habidt*’ P. 88. .Ili^ Mitfoid, wfth refe- 
rence to this and similar passages, remarks ^at' *** the go* 
veramont had fallen info the hands of the eiuhichs (tf the 
palace/' and infers that little could he Itnotni of the oonent 
transactions except through tiicm. Orieidal foonarchs pro- 
fessedly take little part in state affairs, and, though supposed 
absolute, are merely the bead of the executivei, nor is there 
any 'thing extraordinary in the expression df Ctpsi&S : in 
modern history, by substituting minitten for tuancMi tin 
sense would be preserved. Menostanes appears by the 
sequel to have discharged bis dnty with fidelity, but picjn- 
dioe would consider ^exas in Ihryden's JU for Love as the 
model for an Oriental premier. 

The Persian History gives an account of Oailtis Nothus,^ 
which docs not oconr in our authors: Honmi, daughtwhf 
jdrdeihir, was pregnant at the time of his death, and Oansed 
her child to be exposed os sqon as bOm; being found by a 
peasant, he was preserved, hecanfe a soldier, and, by a 
wonderful fortune, unknown among Asiatic princes,' as- 
cended foe throne, somewhat like Cyrus, under the name Of 
Darab, foe Datimus of Ctesias. Tbift Idstorian expressly 
says tfoit bis father, during bis life-time, appointed him 
satrap of Hyrcania, and gave him Parysatis as a ifife. 

“ Oebom 0- Notbom) pater vivens Hyreaniorom prse- 
fectum constituerat, eiqoe in uxorem dederat mulierem qom 
Parysatis appellabatur, Xerxis filiam, et regig sororem.” 
P. The insufficiency and incompletetiehs of foe Persian 

History is manifest in its ‘paming. imm.ediately to Darius 
Codomannus ( Darab the feuij >ad son of the monarch above 
mentioned.. Cfosias.suppliaiiya]^interesting circumstances 
to the Anabasis of XenOMMUfiflattve to foe treatment of 
the iwisoners.pt Babylon I'dinng this reign be appears^o 
have served foe king in a diplomatic as well as a medical 
cf^acity. 

Dorm the leet was defeiUed at .Em/ (Aihelu), and after- 
wards assassiaafod by his officers. Iskander of Macedon, 
foe c<mqneror, mfuned bis daughter. (Roxdna), 

and is {Maced by aatianal writers anfoi^ the sovereigns of 
Iran. Etsamt relates tifet Aristotle was his wier, ^ fie 
destroyed the books of foe Magi, and cansed foe^scicmlttiic 
treatises then extant to be translated into €h«ek. /The 
fables of Pilpay, commonly called foe KaUla and E^uma, 
arc dated from this, teig^i. PRfoy, or Bidpai, is said to 
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have been prime minister to a tributary prince of India, 
appointed by Alexander, in tlie room of one whom be had 
deposed. 

Enropcaa History does not acknowledge any king of 
Persia till the revolt of Ardnkir in the year 203 ; but a dy- 
nasty exists in Oriental records, called Ae Asbkanian or 
Arsacidan, generally ccmfounded with Ae Parthian race of 
kings. 

Gibboi\ and Mitford have both illustrated the national 
manners,f.aS weU as could be done from the scanty informa- 
tion afforded by Herodotus and Xenophon, and the histo- 
rians of the Bioman empire. Persia, indeed, appears to 
have possessed the elements of a good constitution; a reli- 
gious establishment surpassed only by the Hebrew, an ex- 
cdlent system of education, tmd an ample revenue: but 
there is a weakness in Oriental governments, which, if it 
does not affect the centre, paralyses the extremities. The 
history of snch kingdoms is .on that account mstructive, 
and, as we believe we have shown, materials fmr one are by 
no means deficient ; besides, the warmest admirers of the 
Greeks cannot deoi[ that F^sia is too important to be 
traated merely as%i appendage to European History. 


EMBALMING AMONG THE EGYPTIANS. 


* 4 ‘ 

Th B Egyptiaas, of all naiiehB^tff antiquity, are most deserring of 
our attention. To this duae HMUnfftnioas people, who made 
sesh advaaces in arts and si d eart si ln coaMterce^and legidation, 
succeeding nations have been i nd it e d /or whatever institutions 
civilise mankind and emljiliish human life. The priesthooci of 
this very Teligious people, to rriiom knowledge was exclusively 
confined, beiog^wb^y free from anxiety about secular matters, 
as they were piOvidcd for by the state,* f devoted themselves to 
the service of the community. Tlwv lane was divided between 
the perfonaance of dieir sacred dntiea and the improvement of 


' Diodorus says, that s third of the lands of each province belonged to 
the priesthood, (lib i. p 84. folio, Amster. 1^45 
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Ibe mind. Studj^ was their business.; the good qf the paopk 
was their sole object; and wbatem could isontrtbuto to tb^iP^ 
tical or moral welfare of their country was pursued with a seal 
worthy of itiMtatioo in Jphristian aoctolies* It ja not tban sur* 
prisiog that they made aliich amaiing pipgriMa io pbysie and bus* 
bandry^ io astronomy, ni^ac^ and other occidl soiances. And, 
though the art of embaltotcig, aa practised by them, is now ob^ 
solete^ and the medicated herbs which they used may not now 
be ascertained, yet we may gather from the custom igbat atiidy 
and attention they employed in discovering the v^tuea of simples# 
though the science of Medical Chymisity' was probably un* 
known at that early period. 

Tlie art of embalming die dead was peculiar to tlie Egyptians; 
they alone knew the secret of preserving the body from decay* 
In the Pentateuch we fiod tba^ when Ahraliam ai^ Isaac die^ 
they were simply buried ; but Jacob, and aftarwarda Joseph, 
were embalmed ; because these two patriarchs died in Egypt. 
This mysterious trade descended from father to. son as an hero* 
ditary and sacred privilege; ^le embalmers were held ip high 
repute, conversed with the priests# and were by them admitted 
into the mner parts of the temples* Embalming amy have hoen 
practised in Asia; but there is not any dudtority for Uiii pao* 
sumption : it may be inferred that the custom prevailed among 
the Chaldeans, on account of the proximity of their country to 
Egypt and the similarity of pursuits and doctrines ; an inter- 
course, no doubt, subsisted between these two philosophical 
nations from the evliest ages. After the death of^ Alexander the 
Great, the Egyptians aad Chaldaanx were ordemd to dress the 
body in their own way,* (Curt, lib* a* sub lin.): but this event was 
inaiiy hundred years after the Itteeiyhen Egypt ^orisbed under 
the Pbaraoha. The washiiijga^ of the bodv^ellud^ 

to by Greek and Roman wiitfm^ltoa^merdy an^e 
tion of unguenta,’ perfontto^j^tb facility m^d despatch, ppt 

• ' ■ 

' The art of preparing drugs by fire for (^ttve purposes is attributed 
to the Arabs. 

^ JRgyptU jussicorpus tuo more €urarc>-^iode purgavere 

corpus; repktunique esi odoribus.-*^! know up other ^ssage indicative 
of such a custom among tkf Asiatics. It does no^ appear that Plutarch 
or Arrian mention tb'» ceremony ; Curtius, therefore, may have 
misinfurmed. Cyrus in Xenophon comniands bis body to & committM 
to the earth from whence it came and in this he qdiibtless con- 

formed to the custom of his country. 

^ Corpusque Uwani frigeotis et vngunt, Virgil. 0ffi<rrrxxt4ir %tmfk — Kal 
«a r9a,3v<^(fT tv rtftarrtT^ur, £unp. Mcdea, 1035* The body of Christ 
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for the purfK^se of preserving the corpse^ but in honor of the 
deceased. The ceremon| among the Egyptians was sacred and 
solemn, and the process tedtoos, intricate, and expensive. In 
the patriarchal history the sacred writer tells us, that forty days 
were employed in preparing the body of Jacob for sepulture. 

And Joseph commanded his servants the physicians to embalm 
his father, and the physicians embalmed Israel,** &c. Geo. ch. i. 
V. And here it is to be observed, that the officers, called 
phyndanr^ did not profess the art of curing ; for pliystc (as it is 
now called) was not at that time a professional pursuit ; not a 
word is iaid of physicians being called iu during Jacob’s sick- 
ness. Besides, the Hebrew* word is rendered in the Septuagint 
by Ivtapiao-Tal, those who prepared the bod^ for burial. It is 
true the author of the Pentateuch does not particularise this 
ceretijony, belt Herodotus and Uiodorui are clear and diffuse in 
€^ery thing relative to this interesting country.* 

Ibe Egyptians believed that the soul was immortal, or rather, 
that it was eternal i they imagined that it not only was not sub- 
ject to death, but that it bad existed from all eternity, having 
neither beginning nor end; they thought that as it was immaterial, 
k ^s increate, and ep it was increate, that it was a part of the 
divine spirit, divfhai particufd aurrt, and co-existent wdtb that 
Being, from whom it emanated/ In order to substantiate this 
doctrine, 'they asserted that the soul had been in a state of pre- 
existent, ahd at the dissolution of the outward man, it passed 
into various states ; and after a circuit of tliree thousand years, 
(HerocL 1. tt. c» 1^9.) it returned to re-animate a human body. 
Pythagoras first transplamed this dogma from £^t into Greece, 
and, though no Works of that pbilom>pher are now extant, yet we 
may gather frdb later writea the msemiai tenets of the Pytha- 
gorean ijset* Plato, aftar^^4calit/t>r Socrates, iucufeated the 
same prineipte, in order to wifidsAa the primary tenet of the So- 
omtic school, the immortality oAfie sou!.^ Virgil han shown him- 


was anointed with myrrh aiad sloes, siul wrapt ip liuen clothes. Jolui, 
ch. xix. ver. SS, 40. 

’ Herod, lib. ii. c, 06, Of. — Diodor. lib. i. p, lOS. 

^ Hurnsnus aoimuts er dieinf merits decerptuu Cum alio mtlio nhi cum 
ipso Deo cbmparaii possit. Cic. Tusc* 6. n. bBr ^ God brestlifd into his 
aoirfrils theareafa^i|i/^e, and man Iwcmnol Gen. ii. 7. 

s Motteesrentaoifos} seiiiperdue priotd reiicta 
Side, novis domilus vivunt habitanK^ receptsp. 

Om. Serino Pythag. 

, Addison Spect. No. 649. 

♦ TUm «ld fw lutfulfitrmi ilg fou xnl ttldnf SirajSaXf nal 

Plato sub fin. Timm. ^ 
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self very sedulous iii propagating the same doctrine among the 
Romans. (Georgi iv. lihJCK? ; -En.* vir 7M*) These two 
nations were of opinbn, that death serrated the soul from the 
body ;■ dtey were^ ttierefore^ no longer eoncetned about the pe- 
rishable part of nian; and being enlightened by tliamysof rational 
philosophy through the mists of error and supersthioni they looked 
forward to a futurestale.asa remtd for the viHuonSiand a punish- 
ment for the damned. The Egyptians, on the contrasy, were more 
solicitous to preserve the material part from pnirrfaction and 
injury, conceiving that the soul was inseparable Irorft its body so 
long as the latter was fret from corruption. Inspired by this su- 
perstition, they studied and put in practice every means of pre- 
serving the human frame : they applied to the study of natural 
history to discover the virtues of simples, and provid^ buildings 
of the greatest magnitude and durability as depositories for the 
dead, which still remain the most stupendous monuments of 
human labor in the world. TIiat the pyramids were built as 
sepulchres for the Kings/ there appears no reason to doubt ; 
this h fully testified by modern travellers# Besides, Diodorus 
says expressly, that Chemmis and Cepbron cotistrueted them 
for diis purpose.^ llie principal care pf the Egyptians was 
turned to the preserving the dead; they lookdU upon tlieir houses 
as temporary dwellings, but to their cemeteries they gave the 
name of the Eiermti Mansions. (Diod. 1. i. p. 60.) 

Among the three modes of embalming, that adopted by the 
rich was very tedious in its process, and expensive in its pre- 
paration. As soon as a man of any consideration died, the 
relations of the deceased, after dfe most violent expressions of 
grief, sent for the embatnier, who carried away the corpse. 
'Ilie first part of the operatiotiWaii^;IW extract the l^ains through 
the nostrils with a cropi^il^lfWhatnt of iron; for the more 
ready performance of which septum of the nose was 


* At cum frigida morn anima tedteierit artus* Virg. 

Ov/Av Svfa* liiAor Hooi. 

'Evttteir (ji yimtmu XsAOpb. 

* It is remarkable that Homer does not meuduo ilie pyramids, although 
he celebrates Thebes ahd its humlred gates,/ and frequently alhideS to 
Egypt. This is a prssumflien that they were boilt a little before or 
after the age in which ilns poet dorisbed. Diodertia iqfiwms us, that 
these extraorthnary works were built a tbousand years bsAre his time ; 
this agrees very nearly with the age of Homer. 

^ Pliny’s words, prevsie oriofa ae ttuUa mfeatalje, are more fdb and 
Jooiuk than the conduct which he condemns ; for the motive of' building 
these enormous works was political as well as rpligious . 
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cut away; the vacuities were then filled up witli perfumes 
and aromatic compoaitio^is. After tlfis^ the body was opened 
with iniijcb C^emony. For fiits purpose the priest made a mark 
on the left side just above tbe to show how far the incision 
was to be made. A particular officer made an opening with a 
very sharp Ethiopian stone.* As soon as the people saw this, 
they pelted him with stones, and pursued him with maledictions; 
for the Egyptians looked with abhorrence upon any one who 
offered vtplence to a human body either dead or alive. The 
embalmea then inserted his hand, and drew out all the viscera 
except the heart and kidneys, while the bowels were washed 
with odours. (Diod. p. 102.) The entrails were not restored to 
the abdomen, but from a religious motive they were thrown into 
tbe Nile.* (Plut. vol. ii. p. 159, fol. Paris, l624.) Afterwards, 
tbe belly was filled with cinnamon, myrrh, and other odoriferous 
drugs f and then the orifice of the wound was closed. The 
body outwardly was anointed with tbe oil of cedars and other 
preservatives for 30 days. Tliis length of time was necessary 
to administer tbe preparations for drying it and preventing its 
putrefaction. At toe expiration of this term the corpse was 
agaiti washed, and wiapped up in many folds of linen, painted 
with sacred charac&ers, and seasoned with gums and other glu- 
tinous matter, lliis renders the cloth so durable, that it has 
preserved its consistence even to tbe present day, as many of 
the specimens, lately exhibited in this country, fully testify. 
These swathes of cere<clodi were so manifold, that there are 
seldom less than a thousand yards of fiUeting about one body ; 
and 80 ingentously were die wrappii^s managed, that tbe linea- 
ments of the deceased were easily discernible, even though the 
face was covered with a kiiri of mask fitted wi;h mastic. On 
the breast was spread a cerercloth, ou which 

was inscribed some inemdlmbs| \seht^^ but, for die most 
part, having tbe figure 4>f a woei^ wkfa expanded wnvis. The 
embalmer having done bis duty, the mumiiqf^ was sent back to 

■ , — 

* Probably the same kind of stone used m circomcisioD. Esod.cb. iv. 

V, JlS, ' ' 

* Mr. Belconi assurefs us, that the vases or nnis exhibited in London 
contained the bowels of mummies ; but it is meie probable that they are 
the reconditories of the or other sacred, animals. 

ti reifiXtuoft§{f h ^iri. Herod. 

^ The spices, which the Ishinaelttish merchanti were carrying into 
Egypt when Joseph was sold^ were no doubt designed for embalming. 
Gen. ch. xxxvii. v. 25. 

* Momia or Mttmin, quasi Amomia, i. e. cadaver a//iomo conditum : 
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the kmdred of the defunct, who deposited it in a wooden coflio, 
made of a Species of sjeamore, called p Bgypt PhataoKi 
Some few coffins have been Tound of solid stone ; a 
miniature model of one in inarbie was l(> be seep at Belzonrs 
exhibition, from which he sajs tlie bodjr bad been takeiu* The 
top of the wooden coffin or niumiQ}>chest was carved in the 
shape of a w oman’s head^ the face being rkhljr painted ; die rest 
of the trunk was adorned with hieroglyphics, and the loviref end 
was broad and flat like a pedestal, on which the coffin, was 
placed erect in tlie place designed for its receptiont # ’;(be body 
of Joseph was put in a coffim Gen. cb. K v. 26* The corpse was 
lastly conveyed down the Mile to its flnal destination, in a vessel 
called Baris.' The mode just described was the most expen^ 
sive, and adopted by the rich only ; those, however, who were 
unable or unwilling to go to so great an expense, had recourse 
to a more simple process. 

A quantity of cedar-oil and aromatic liquors was injected, by 
means of a syringe, into the body at the anus ; after mis it was 
laid in nitre for seventy days, when the pipe was withdrawn, and 
ilie oil, running out, carried with it the paunch and entrails, while 
the nitre consumed the flesh, leaving nothing but skip and bones. 

The bodies of the poorer people wereffiUed with a nitrous 
composition, which had such virtue and e^acy as to consume 
the intestines. They were afterwards wrapt up in bundles of 
reed, or branches of the palm-brec. (Herod, lib. ii» c. 87.) The 
same care was bestow'ed on the sacred animals, such as the ibis, 
the dog, the cat, the ape, the scarabaeus, the sheep, and in 
some parts, the crocodile f ha% more especially, on tne sacred 
apis, or ox, whose festivals were celebrated with great solem- 
nity and rejoicitigs. ^ 

What raillery have thb superstitj^^ Deople been expofed to 
from their sottish veneration for creatures ! Herodotue, 

I 1... I ■I,.,. 

•k. 

Vossilfs. For the JinofTHif, brought from $vria, was a principal ingre- 
dient iu the medicaments ; it 4»as mixed wmt spices to mskethat oint- 
ment %vith which the body was seasoned. 

' The catacombs were ransacked by the Persians on the invasion of 
Egypt by Cspibyses, son the great Cyrus. Herodotus states, that ihb 
inhiriatc priuoe ordered thehp^ of Aoiasis, ffie late kitig^^ to be un- 
tombed and burnt, lib. ifl. / 

2 BifiCy navigU gemiif Sotdis t hence is probably derived our EngUsh 
word, bier. 

* Triffi pkh lb wSf sirs ot Nf«ifilnXoi, ^oTe% stri HftKtiJuituc 

Herod. Omne fere genus bestiarum £gyptii consccrarunt. 
Cic. de Nat. lii. S9. 
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Diodarua, and ^lian, are consaitient in their ridicule of thu 
stupid idolatry. >Vben a house was on fire, die father of a 
family would be more adxioua to rescue his cat from the flames, 
than to save his wife, hu children, or property* (Herod. I. ii. 
c. 66.) So infatuated were they, that mothers accounted it a 
blessing (ob, horror !) for thoir Aildren to be devoured by the 
ravenous crocodile; they gloried that their offspring became food 
to that fierce creature. (iBltan. do Nat. Animal. I. 10. c. 21.) 
Nay, more^ hi the extremities of famine it is said that this de- 
luded people would rather eat one another than lay violent 
bands on these dtsgustmg objects of worship. (Diod. lib. i. p. 
113.) Juvenal exposes these enormities in nervous and eloquent 
language : 

Quis nescit, Voltisi Bitbynice, qualla demens 
jEgyiiUisportentacolatf Crvesdiilon adorOt 
Pars base ; ilia pavet saturam Berpentibos Him,. 

Effigies sacri nitet aurea een»pii/kci, 

Dimidio inajdcic resonaut ubi Memoone chorda;, 

'Atqiie vetiis Thebe ceulum jaccl obruta portis. 
lUie ettru/eo$, hie piicm flummis, itllc 
Opplfla luca oaacm vaneraaltir ; nemo Dianam. 

J^orrum el cepe aefas violare et frangere morsu ! 

O samtof Of ntes. quibua iucc jiascunuir in hortis 
NuniiiiS I ^jLanatia unimalihm abstinet onmis 
Mensa. Nefas iJlic feetum jui^lare capellie ; 

Carnibus humams veaci licet !—> 

Juv. Sat. XY. t^l3. 

C. H. 


NOTICE OF 

IDYLLIA HER0ICA BECEM, Ukrum Pha- 
V leuciorum Unum, primo partim iterum 

atque tertio edit SaoagiusXiA^vw. Aeced&t Quas- 
tiuneula cvr Paste iMU^recaUieam mmu* kgantur. 

Piaist UDCCCXX. 


Ne. 1,11. p. 23$.] 

Thr loogA to which this article has already reached, 
extendia^ thitNig^ two nomb^ of the Journal, renders it 
necessary for a|S to> ctmfine oar nottoe of Mr^ Landor’s 
** QuBBsuancula” within as narrow )imits as possible. It 
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jis a dissertation on the benefits to be doriyed fro^ the col<> 
ti vation of the Latin ton^e as the laagni^ of literature, and 
especially of poetry; andon the eanlMof fiieneglect which 
the modem Latin poets have so memlly experienced; 
with a multitude of coUideral femarks **de rebna omnibus 
ct quibnsdaui aliis”— on att matters, philological, critical, 
and political, whidi are in any way connected wifit the above 
subject. We shall not enter into an exanuimtioa of the 
arguments by which Mr. L. suppwrts bis hypotheses ; still 
less slmll wc propound any opinions of one own ; *ns such 
a discussion, besides transcending our liiaits, woulo demand 
a knowledge of the subject to which we have no pretenstons. 
We shall content ourselves with a brief character of tbo 
work, and a selection of some of the most prominent pas- 
.sage.s. Were we, indeed, to quote ail that we think good, 
wc should transcribe nearly the whole essay. There is 
scarcely a sentence which is not either original, briUiant, 
or caustic, just in conception, or happy in illustration. 
The work is indeed tendered ’more fit for the purposes of 
quotation by being racier a succession of shining parts, than 
u systematic whole; so that, idthou^ the main subject is 
seldom lost sight oC yet it is often diffienll to discover any 
arrangement. It resembles nothing so much as one of bis 
friend Southey’s excunive articles in the Quarterly Review; 
there is toe same vivacity of manner, the same unhesitating 
confidence of assertion, and the same proneness to step out 
of the direct line of the subject for (ha purpose of introdu- 
cing an original remark or carious anecdote. The Essay 
is indeed less valuable for the information it communicates 
on its ostensible subject, than tor the golden sentences and 
exquisite imagery which dMo fidnt author as were 
unconsciously, like the distfln#Mto'^ni a spice-tiee. His 
opinions are a siogolar mealjB|r of good sense and eccentri- 
city; the most extravagant paradoxes occur side by side 
with>the profoundesttratos: and boto are alike promulgated 
with a reckless during whkb abnost defies criticism. Yet 
there is truth even in bis wildest errors*; nor can we avoid 
respecting tte manly independence vtit]^ which he tramples 
on the i»q|ndiQSBor psuH^ and systmn, innfetteredby a ser- 
vile adherence to old opkuons, and undanded by toe sophis- 
tries and pretensions of fhlse liberality. It is rcteshing^ to 
meet with a writer who takes so enlaced and cdmmaudbig 
a visw of all subjects. To him the age in which he lives is 
only one of many, to each of which he is called to mete its 
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due praiao or blame wiUiont preference or partiality; and 
writingfi as be doeskin a dead language, it seems as if the 
ppirit of an aiiOient Roban were sanmioned from the dead 
to 'g|ye his judgmmit on the varionS questions, literary and 
polldcal, which ^tate theso latter times, lliere is even 
something of be ^maa Mptrbiu idM>ut him. An irresisti- 
ble propensity to sarcasm, and a sovereign contempt for 
every thing sentimental in manner and effeminate in prin- 
ciple, ar^ among his foremost characteristics. His manner 
is ctear,, concise, and striking. His Latinity is, as wc 
have said before in speaking <tf-*bis poems, a mixture of 
good taste in geneml and inaccaracy in particulars ; some of 
the soatences appear as if they had been written for an En- 
glish review; and his sentences are insulated in a manner 
repugnant tp the grains of the Xadn langnage. In spite, 
however, of all the defects of this anomalous composition, 
we know no piece of modem Latin prose equally entertidn- 
ing, and few in any language which contain, in proportion 
to feeir extent, so ranch of valuable matter. 

After some introductoi^ observatioM on the wisdom of 
apBotiiting men of literary acquirements to public stations, 
ana.^pmrticalar<tribote of applanra to the present Duke of 
Wehaar for his liberal pateonage of the polite arts, the 
antbor proceeds to the more immediate sid>)ect of his trea- 
tise. We past' reluctantly over many pages of admirable 
writii^, to cite the following pstssage, which we do not 
give as one of the best, but as a sample of the argument. 

Duo pneclari qiddem disnmllii ingonii viri, IVIillonus et Loccus, 
in ntersruin ladnshtm etertitStKiuem U8Uinque,quo(l mltem ad poemata 
scribenda apectat, (ufeDd animuin adverteratit. lis minime not immo- 
nti ainit Miilonua, qui tmuso ipae de tbnmiii Anhetffo senarios optimo 
iceneinnsvwit, (degiaaquo phitqiWaveritaiiwlafiKUitate. JLewua aiitem, 
qui aemal et rooleate poemaqWRJ^dlt, ** a filjo tuo,’' lUqiih, ** veraus 
cduKunque generia avcrruntatlDws ! ^ jpalniis sit ad rem tdonetia, 
debilem voeeni poaro etir ntorqiiesst sin ^tmreliqosiito fberit,csve ne 
in luxum iatiuainndi proehv1| eat, qoem <radtktar neaidia, pauperUa 8e« 
quUur.’* At enim huine tcraendbromcaniiintitt^niea quidem sententia, 
neqqe omnibus probibapdus eat moa neque omnibus oommendandus. 
Hoo.veto certiasimuin habep, naminem de Romanorunt iiteria bene om> 
nino meritupi nqiie mjHnrepoase, nid qui sedulo ac diligeuter 

tups dratotiiMM hibi podtis jiWq^ltneitbuedt, airtaua autem atque enise 
in fsadem vU aeae exercuent Aipnetas qViaenf et grammatieoa, qui cri- 
tici nunc i^p^Untur, da rpa pKceipup attinet ; reatat quod piurhim in- 
terest. .Per totupt spatium puerile quiddam eat omnibus, et negotio 
aut lioc aut iltb piroedrrunt ftfe omniM Fortnnsa rods obnoxii. Nolinius 
vUi peitdereqnoa vUaervetctipidittibttSintactosVel pencuHaignaros eri- 
piat. ExerciiaUo multb prodetit qui . palmsm sunt nunquam petituri. 
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Quinqimoi noD est cq{utvia 94 pottertutem 9U% toripu oitiidM^ dm 
tttideo^ cofiM^Uodot ad nm incepiam snmmata^auxiliuiu# co« 
piouasiina exquir^ndo, nec (teposttam ptiat ^^aceoniuoif ut J^betpo^, 
ppiianduy taraen ip»i dui sempar votis mnofw arunt,! spam Istahtot*' 
niBu roborantur, fama deoiqtie futudquaquam ¥ulgari adt ijpiobili podUa- 
tur. Loquitur noster philoaophui duaii tioiiiines oulU vitaltnt suo con- 
tent}, quasi inutilia essent eO Itudtip irete Blmraiia^ dutt rebda modioio 
beatos faciunt, quae nequo angustis, n aaguatia |ia oomigorit^ promt 
patiuQtur., £t quis est qiii rertNit httmonaniai miserriintiin statitiii coa* 
templetur, exilia, vincula, rei familiaris, aedium, libronim» epistolarum, 
direptiones, nec velit cogitationes et curai; quatemis fieri potcgt, in alia 
mortalium |Ba>cula transferre, Deituui est etiamnum norquiA Amta 
descritiere, dummodo ut exeiupldfla non coinmendemua, et prudenttamit 
acse intra leges contincre, vei quum aiiis nodia et sua ipaarum conuaOf> 
tione nimpantur. Nec iiihii est et meriits et occiipattoqibua a vulgq 
segregari, nec gloris plus confert quam fellcitati. Arbores amygdaln 
servaiidffi sunt, inquit Palladius, apecore, quia at rodantur amarescont.^ 
Poetis fieri expedit uu arbortbus amygdalis, huno eoim morbom quam 
facillime eoncipiunU In iisdem rare eit paraimonia, prodigiosa est avar 
ritia, honores autem, ut didmus, qiu quidem nisi in hbero rerum piibti- 
carum statu vix unquam sine prustrata animi padicitiaconipardodi sunt, 
ab eis eorumque cogitattonibua peculigri quu^am dei benefictp aniftventiir. 
logeniuni vero, eorum praesertlm qui lannam poesio ooluot, si ad temt 
pora satis antiqtia roSp^rint, ia veterem vivendi Qormam familiaiitate 
optiniorum coiuoriDantur. Net quidem eas luiguas mortuas ouiicupa* 
mils qusB solas sunt qunquam moriturdi* Quod ita sit^ quis eas non 
curet, non colat, non aliis longe praeferat ? quis mneftr^ vitro Out fhigilj 
materia quavis aim contentus esiet qui sciret beryllum scalpefe^ quia 
labantibus pqsthaberet aeterna i At mgcntem pauci nempe famam ab 
his excrcitationibuscomparaniot Fateore ideoque quod hortor, impeo- 
sius liorurer, nisi res ipsa clarius atque acrius ob earn campi yastitatero 
ac solitudinem provocareu Kei autem poetics non ita magnus est bonus. 
Honurem queso noli dicere, die potius commodhateM, nam paueitas ut 
sit pretium facit quum et absit omnttio omnts utilitas. De gemma, do 
flore, multi judicare poosuot, baudquaquam de poemate, nibtlominus 
poetics et apud rudes et apud sapientisstmos par atque una semper fuit 
gloria, pariter eoim iqde commou suut nniqii, quam vis judicium sit djs- 
pari modo exercitatum. £a vero magui bopores non hbbenda sunt, q6s9 
centum alii homines in orbe terrqrum, at.4fiiitt0m ^ quo foote dicers, 
queant simul obtioera, Vigiiiti S8cu|i tulerunt septem bonus latina 
poeseos aiictores: in eodem spario temporia duces beflo egregii cento A 
extiresMot, mille, si virtiilis probands locus daretur, extitissent. Inge- 
niiim summo duel mimis ormatum, minus vfilidum, miuus varium, opus 
est, quam poets xiec summo neque ad sutnmum qui prope accedat 
Oculos rejicianius ad Daoiibium flumen ; a fondbus an ostia, et centents 
iere millibus passuiim ab utraque rips^aimineiii plane poetam, non <kco 
latinum sed ne barbarum quiteu, iimi]a|pus p<^t Ovidium axolero. Est 
igitur cau^ non levis nec umplemicur ^ immortahtatera qui spectaat, 
autad monim sancxitudinem, antad vlts quietem e studiis coiiiparaqdaiiii 
vebut latine scril^re. Lucubrationes adolesCeatis*taiiquiiO amieittaS 
baud sponte intermissas revocaot, iu priorum certaminum atea jam slain 
matura coosedunt,^ 01 candidiorum ambitioois^specieoi ae sspe ^e^- 
orem e ontuentur. Ibi qus paulo a piieritia ut nugas derelictm irrid^Bistit^ 
minus elato vkient postea aupercilio, et migas esse compeiiunt' qus se* 
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veriore essent cum ac diuturniore proseciiti. Sed fatcndum eat ibidem 
eo* quuqiie invenui, qeiii, niimeros cum m^minerint et verba teniierint, 
iduriHium m profecis^e eredunt^ neque ultra cniquam esse progredi. 

The following passage savors a little of Roman anti- 
pathy to the ^^gens teterrima/’ bnt it is impossible to for- 
bear smiUng at the liveliness of the illustrations. 

Kst et alia culpa {rravionim homtuum a studio pravo antiqttitatis deri- 
vatai scilicet mtiudi rectorem, qui neque videri ueque qualis sit cuncipi 
potest, ear prece, its verbis, quibits Romani Jo vem sun m adorare*. quasi 
liarba anif a *qiia induitur quidquam dignitatis confcrat. Sapientes ipsi 
non semper vidcttint ut sit ineptum a improbandum curtas Judsoruin 
retiglunis hoc ritn celebrare, morosos, invitos, rrclamantes homines, opi- 
pare qiiodammodo ungere, dicta nominaque inbccta mimice ac moleste 
fingere, gentem togatam facere. Romanis autcro literis eoriim poe^iu 
committete, quid est nisi Castaliam Aspbaltide turbare, jnsque in liberie 
iaiinitatis mare magnum pro lacu ejurare ? A Pindo et Ol^mpo (juvat 
quorundam verba porientosa describerc). 

** Est impoBsibtle spcctare profunda Sabaotb.[" 

Judfci nihilo raagis in poeticis operibus quam in vita civilt cum ceteris 
morialibus congruunt. Cum Am^ryllide et Lycoride inauspicato lege- 
rentur 

Sara, Rebecca, Rachel, Esther, Judith, Anna, Noemis,^ 

QfC prudenter coiijungeres cum Alexide et Corydone 

loaignes pyeros «Sidrach Misacb Abdenagoque,’ 
nee Tityro comites^bunt, me auctore, 

Esaus et pairiam dediictus Jacob in unam,^ 
et possunt tutiores dotni esse 

Osea, Amos et Micbseas^simul Abdia, Jonas. 

Zacharias vim passus, et Angelas ipse Malachim ^ 

In a character of Alfieri (p. 191~2.)we meet with a sen- 
tence containing exactly as many paradoxes as lines. 

Optimos historicos Italia semper tulit: ii*qui prsBtantissimi non 
babentur, Cornelius Tacitus et Curtius lUifus, nerniiiem successorem 
habuerunt apud gentes exteras vel stylo vel ingsnio paiem. 

The allusion, in the foUowing passage, needs no explana- 
tion* • 

Simitni po«t« in omni poetanim sKOido viri ftieriint'probis in nostri. 
id vidimus et videmus ; alitts est error a veritate lofigtUS*quam 

magna ingenia megnts neceasarto ebrrumpi vitiis. Secundo plerique 
poathabent primum, bi malignitaie, tUi ignorantta, et quum aliquem in- 
veniunt styli morumque vitiis notmurn, nee infioetum tanien nee in libris 
edendts paTcuiPp eum sUpantjgpraBdicantt ocoupaot, amplectuntur. Si 
mores iliquantiiittm vellet oomgere, si styhim curare pautulutii, si fervido 
ingenio temperare, si more tantilmm tnterponere, turn ingens nescio 
quid et vare epicum, quadraginta annos.natua, procuderet. Ignorant 
vero febriculis boo indicari vires, impatientiam ab imbecilliute non dif- 
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ferre ; ignorant a let^i homine et ineonstante mnlta roi;^st acribi |K»asa 
phisquatn niediocna, nihil compoMtum, ^uUm^'^eriluiii, 

Of the modem Latin poets in general^ and of our own in 
particular, be thus speaks: ' „ 

lieliqui vermictilata, ut ita loqiiar, troterurtk pavimonts crueruat, et 
nuvis tiguriii e( barbariH in ai^nuii tnuui pepigotunt. OsrigStieiio e4ita, 
iiudi prorsus lii furuoculi atque inpprea deceUfreni. Vitin qui^ repra^ii- 
diniuH non sunt liiigii;e propria, sed in auctorum aita debtlUato, do qpibut 
dici potest id quod i^rbonius <|o atitumno^ 

" Si calur est hodie^cras tibi frigus erit,*’ , * 
quodque pejus esc, ucraqtie ssm j^reniuiit intempekiva. ^ Latidltatis in** 
scitiam raro C(ilpabi<», raro ne|Jigetniam, at earn s&Rpissime sedulitatoni 
quam G raici inaraun^x^iay appelTabant. Colligunt uitmos tho^uros, oimta 
utuntur usitati.s: ipsa diii{|>entia, cura, solicit udo, et auctoritatis utripquo 
aclmonentis reverentia, deiurbat iis animi aciein, excipit, suspendit, fran- 
git impetus, facitqiie dilTicileiii quondam et molestum idcesHum, ut inter 
vepres atque unicas ambulantium. Poesin videri decet qualts depingitiir 
Aurora, quse Hoies sups cadere sinit^ non disponit : at quantam curam 
aclhibeat necesse est ne nimiam adhibuisse videatur. 

Principes sunt Buchananus, Oenus, epigrammatum scriptor suis tcun^ 
porlbus non injucundus, et Miltoniis,* et Maius, qui Pbarsalite supple-^ 
nientum addidit, et Jurtuius, et Grains, nostraqiio «tate Tuedelins, ado- 
lescenslonge dociissimustgrieco carmine sapphico memorabilia et morum 
suavitate et cocporis pukhritudihe et imcnatura morte. Noniinandus est 
et Aijsteius, ob miras britannici poematis facet iani? at eenex latinescripsit 
ut puer. Sunt et Frerii perelegantia, et Vellesleii, ejusdem qui oominls 
aucturitatc, sine armisprupemt^um, reges Indite compeseuit; ci\iu8 frater, 
imperator, liii^paniaa Galliasque, deietis mulUriim ^ntium exercitibus, 
a Jatronum seivorumque insoleotia liberavit. £t Britanni et juvenis 
carmen est, Alcaei metro, de Mari libero: alterum de Cartesii, tcrtium de 
Neutoni plitlosopbia, Lucretii stylo scriptum; qui nisi extitisset, nos 
Italis Gallisque in hac poesi minures existimanoi essemus. Cum ejus 
opehbus nihil ex latinis auctoribus post Ovidii seculum comparari po- 
test, et antecedeiitium paucissima. 

Sed nihil de Jonesio, de Addissotio, de Cukie? Thus pingue barbaro- 
riim, Arabum videlicet Persarumque, tarn assidue odoratus est Jonetius, 
ut roaaoi verbenamqiic non sensent: pMtairix niediocris fuit, vrr prudens, 
orator strcnuus, judex integerrimus, Chris optimus. Quicumqiie in eadem 
arena desudet, raro unam inveniet soudam, teretem, rotundam, ex muha 
marcore ac putredtne, margaritam. Cukii quidem accuratius conservanda 
sunt, uim latina turn britaunica, omnia enii[|^qusB uportet evitare eotn^ 
plectuntur. Addissonum, ut ferunt de Antaei^e) tantillum supra hutnum 
eievatum, vires deficiunt. NovimUs quem Tibullo ac ProMrtio prsetulit 
bonus Cuperiis. Mirum ut perperam, ue dicaro stolide, judicaverit poeta 
parne inter summos nominaodus* Vinn^is autem»‘ita appeUabantaum 
familiares, nihil admodum babet suum, et, alieda qnuni latma facereti 
frigida est plerumque coocinoitatis afiectatio. 

A character of Prbpertias gives rile to obsemttions on 
the obloquy to which great poets are exposed firom tfaie 
jeidousy of their contemporaries, and this again introdnees 
an ai>ostrophe to Wordsworth. ^ ^ 
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Uabebant an^i^l Rufidof. Cssios, Aquipo^i Suffeoos, ut habemut in 
Britannia nbinfa'BroaaiOda^ JefrisioBi er centum alius libra^iortim veTnas, 
cum iNineiiia at fufigmif roatanteSf bunts omnibus et actiptohbus et viris 
i^Sjareniiii'fMititra infenBoa« At quibus ego. Be Yocibus compe Item, vir, 
cteis, phiMopbi^ pueta, prfcsutnumimft aftcnlum Dostrum ut niillo 
priure mioiis gloriosiitn sit cSecer^; quen^ oec domicilium loiiginqutim, 
^ec irita sinciislima, ueqiic opttmortim Vuluntas, charitss, prupensio, 
neque homismm fere tiiMtafseftlnt tmrefnn^ ineinlatum oonservavit; 
cujiis sepuiehriun, si morions ossos antnoouam nascnrontur^ ut voti rei 
inviserenl, e( laudt sibi ducerent sel aspid vel credi ibidem inge* 

miscerc. eorMtn iugeiiiis obsenrandam est quod Narnicitsi agro eve- 
nisse meminit CieerO| stccitate lutiim fieri. Floces et fraces^ ut veteres 
dicerent, litorarum, distant illud utlnam quod eaemfdo docent, nihil 
afierre opis vnsaoitfitem animiim ingeoii malaciic. Commode se babe* 
rent res mortaimm si onum quisqiie corrigoret: de (ictouoiversi conseii- 
Hunt, de homine plerique dissident. 

He ihw oharactedaeo Oyid; 

Famam ejus /ortunasi|ue defeoderci cujuscunquo sir geutis, ciyu^n- 
que sffculi, suum quisque olSoium pxistimet, nam poetis, ct duetts quideiu 
omnibus, uiia patrm est^ mundus videlicet universus ; Idqite hac ipsa re 
probari notest, quod qui injuria eus afiecerunt, vel tempuribus dm ante- 
actis vel longinquis locis, communi homtmim consensu daninati sunt, ut 
videmus in Ctcoroii^ in Lungino, so lioethb, m Ovidto, in Lucano. 
Solet eandem et Seneca movere misericordiam, inter paucos nuncupanrius 
qui famam probitatis non meritam per saecula conservaruntt eandem et 
Tassos, qui di^tfibetiotie argummiti cunoloi odus ppisos siipersvit Ibi 
vixitetibi mortUMs.ost Torquatu^ ubi maximi boouuum fere semper 
aut parucrunt aui sueoubuerunt minimis. Uomdilm^qiiis egregmm poe- 
tam esse, quts iuter clarissimos aiimimerandum negei? sea libavit ille 
nec respuit quie nunc vocaremus Ovtdiana vitia, et, prinio quidem ct 
socuodo Carmine, pteno eorum se baustu proluiu Dixerat, 

Me doctacuni bedera proemia fruntium 
Dits miscent siiperis , . . 

In argumentatiottibus, di^iiltmum, poeta semper ost, nec vaisdos 
minus quam ornatus. 

Sio m p aa again amnt Ovidiua, ut amat nbnis, propositi semper compos 
esi, lonft, ynrtit, exigit, absolviis nibi) diaq^uin nut curium aut absomim 
est, Auiiquam deficit argumenta comprobitibk Minus hoc esde censeat 
afiquis, quam revem ndt, e ipmutikii a^dum, bilbtiam sateem, 
in aonlentiis vtdebcot'OodoscnlienAigluoBB^ miinaeounduanat sive Gre- 
corum sivo Romanonmn Cotmoquin obP Virgilio nemo iioquam 
aanus t^tulerit. ^^HttS ^ncinl^ deco? est noque idem tauten qui 
Apullioi. A Virgilio iipntiim difiert Ovidiu^; stm medius inter ilium et 
Ariostum, spretandud iniri^biU vartetafe, 4bicd dtecincto, opnlentissima 
negligentia. > 

fito tiotice (if idiqrt stid epiAalio*^ 

kjLoc habo tnterea de Juvennlat te est ^em itemo curiosus bis leget, 
ndmo probuB semel, oemo^lej^ns dnnidiabat. 

In the 4^ of the tho lUlian, 

German, Dntcl^ l^gian, and French ^ters o( Latin verse 
are canvassed in succession. 
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We notice a few of the hiaccnraeies. in liuwpaii^ which 
occur hi the EeauT. P. ** ioenfeotwi'i^ 1^ ** eonse* 
dunt;" qu. consiouutT 190,**iEaone8^ pro (^mbw; 108, 
" pepigeronr forpioxeitint; 284, •' IrpehaiicoBfeiiidiotaBot'* 
206, and elsewhere, ** lVa(^ta;’* !&(), “M|^ta ip^enda 
majf^ gravia;” (Paginiboe noatiie didtM miU menda quod 
insunt, &c.) %i7, " terr^nlia mt^nihoeBtitB deaoriptioneai," 
a terribly magnificent description: 288, Tit^ditlB 
242, “ exceipi” for ** excerpst;** 2S0!, *♦ belintn Perdtenm" 
for the Persian war: a llomm would probably nqiderstaod 
by this expression the war of Parses ; 267, “ aotem" for 
" tamen." There are also many hostances of the oonAirion 
of moods, &c. 

Several criticisms on passages in die 'Latin writers are 
interspersed throughont the essay, which We reserve for 
consideration in a nitnre nnmber of the Nug£. 


EGYPTIAN, BABYLONIAN* AND PER- 
SEPOLITAN WRITING. 


Since the beginning of this present century, I have allowed 
myself to indulge very flattering hopes, that the literary world 
was on the eve of being astonished or delighted by two impor- 
tant discoveries; a key td the mysteries of EgypUaa hierogly- 
phics, and a key to the inscriptions found on Rabylouiaa bricks, 
and Persepblitau otartileB. But year after year has riapsed, 
and, with respect to the liierufiyphks, all my pleasing hopes 
would baaosf changed into ahMute dMpair, (notwitbstandiBg 
the labors of Zoega, Akerldad, 6il«eetre do Sacy, Champollion, 
and odiers) did not the mgenuity ind pgrseverance of our learned 
cottotiyman, Dr. Youi^, still justify the sanguine espec- 

tations. Meanwhile, respecting the Babylonun and Persepo- 
litan writing is .thaae h^ars wbk(i thoiPreuch dtwomiuato 
** caractirea 4 clous/’ or naH-beadM, and ihp, generaBy, arrow- 
headed, or cunriforin, I mdeb fegr diet, , although Tychiei), 
the late veoecabie profaasor at Rostocb, fiwop Mqotw of 
penhagen, Lichtenstein, Glbtofendj'aad other able pbilologers, 
nave devoted considerable attention to the subject; not one Tine, 
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not evan jone word, bat yet been satisfactorily explained: in 
fact, the very language of tliose iaitcnpiioii.^, however numerous 
the conjectures offered concerning it, does not appear to be ascer- 
taiited— while some assert that die wriUng runs, like Hebrew or 
Arabic, from right to left ; another would read it in a perpeii* 
dictilur direction, like the Chinese: and others, (with whom 
1 agree,) from left to right, like Latin or English. From 
Mr. Grotefend's system of deciphering the Babylonian in- 
scriptioiM, some accomplished orientalists of my acquaintance 
were, at firM, inclined to anticipate the most successful results : 
hut their hopes seem lattnly to have subsided ; and the contra- 
dictory opinions of those w'riters above mentioned, arc still to 
be examined. Perhaps some learned correspondent of the Clas- 
sical Journal would have the goodness to inform me, \vlie|ther 
any attempts more recetti than Mr. Grotefend’s have been made 
towards the deciphering of those arrow-itended characters. 

Reverting to Egyptian antnpiities, . I would inquire, at what 
period may we suppose the ait of hieroglyphic writing to have 
ceased. 1’he celebrated Fadier Kircher(in CEdip. A2gypi. t. ni. 
p. 484.) declares hia opinion, that the custom of embalming 
hiiinnii.bpdies batl bt’ipn discontinued with the art of writing in 
sacre^ch^jicter, Iminediutoly after the conquest of I'^gypt by 
Cambyses. Yet, five centuries after this event, (or in the 30tii 
year before Christ) the bodies of Antony tind Cleopatra were 
embalmed according to the Egyptian manner (see Dio Cass. 
L, It. 11 and Jo. Malala, Chron. p. 2^4.); and so lately as 
the fourth century of our *4«ra, Saint Antony requested that the 
monks miglit not send his body into lower Egypt, lest it should 
be preserved in bouses : nva; to o-eojWM /tov Kafinv n; 

AtywtM ftij %ot)s if roif oixoi; — a passage explained by 

Saint Athanasius, (for to him is attributed the life of Saint An- 
tony) as. signifying that tiM £|^lian8 would not conceal the 
brdy under 7^*'* Atham Op. T. ii. 

p. 502.) &c. Thor fmmed an erroheous 

opinion on the and 'we must suppose 

him equally wroi]^coM|HK at iivliicb hieroglyphic 

writing ceased in proved 

by the Rosetta the ornameot of 

our^at National long 

insenption^ executed in nearly 

three hundred jeara after of .^pt by Cambyses, 

as appears trtm a Greek ipiiif^kiofl on the same precious mo- 
nument. 


M. r. 
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OXFORD ENGLISH PRI2£ POEM, 

FOR 18*23. • 0 


STONEHENGE. 

Wrapt in the veil of Time's unbroken gloom, 
Obscure as death, and silent as the tomb. 

Where cold oblivion liolds her dusky reign, 

Frowns the dark pile on Sarum’s lonely plain. , * 

Yet think not here with classic eye to trace * 
Corinthian beauty, or Ionian grace ; 

No pillar’d lines with sculptured foliage crown'd, 

No fluted remnants deck the hallow'd ground ; 

Firm, as implanted by some Titan’s might. 

Each rugged stone uprears its giant height, 

Whence the poised fr^^'ment tottering seems to throw 
A trembling shadow on tite plain below. 

Here oft, when evening sheds her twilight ray. 

And gilds with fainter beam departing day. 

With breathless gaze, and cheek wiUi terror pale. 

The lingering shepherd startles at the tale,^ " 

How, at deep midnight, by tlic moon’s cbul glanOe, " 
Unearthly forms prolong the viewless dance ; 

Wliile on each whisp’ring breeze that murmurs by. 

His busied fancy bears the hollow sigh. 

Rise, from thy haunt, dread genius of the clime. 

Rise, magic spirit of forgotten time ! 

’Tis thine to burst the mantling clouds of age. 

And fling new radiance on Tradition’s page : 

See ! at thy call, from Fable’s Varied store, 

In shadowy train the mingled visions poor ; 

Here the wild Briton, ’mid li^ wilder rei^. 

Spurns the prood yoke, OTpressor’s chains 

Here wizard Merlin, when^^ lHI^ fell, 

Waves the dark wand^ »fl^ii*tftiUil||PRttmlling spell. 
Hark ! ’tis the bardic j^'vdlNwIlwwiRg strain 
Wakes the rude plain ; 

Lo ! ’tis the Druid 9 M^^M|||||pH^#ming line 
In lowliest hoinagR 

He comes — the piiest--4MlipiPipiBn blaze 
His snow-while robe in Spwtiw iRstre plays ; 

Dim gleam the torches thrCh^ flie doling night, 

Dark curl the vapors round the altar’s light ; 
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O’er the bla^ sceoe of death each conscious star. 

In lurid gloi^, rolls its silent car. 

'Tis gone ! e’en wm the mystic horrors fade 
From Sanim’s loneliness, and Mona’s glade ; 

Hash’d is each note of Taliesin’s lyre, - 
Sheath'd the fell blade^ and quench’d the fatal fire. 

On wings of light Hope’s angel form appears. 

Smiles on the past, aiid< points to hapjner years ; 

Points, witih upliAed hand, and mptnied eye. 

To yon ppre dawn that floods the opening sky ; 

And views, at length, the Sun of Judah pour 
One cloudless noon o’er Albion’s rescueu ifliore. 

THO. STOKES SALMON, 

Brasbnnosb Collbgb. 


NOTICE OF 

Institutes of Latin Grammar, by John 
Grant, A. M. 8ro. 1823. 

Xhis it a new edition' of this learned and instructive work. A 
translation of the Port Royal Grammar was at first the onl^ 
book written in English on the subject. Johnson’s Grammati- 
cal Commentaries, which is a critical commentary on Lilly’s 
Grammar, is the most interestii^ work written in' our language 
on the Latin language. Miloer’a Practical Grammar, although 
containing some valuable obser^tions, is written in a confiised 
method, and is now seldom used. We are not speaking of 
Elenidsifliy Grammars for the use of schools, of which the 
number is almost infinite. Mr. Grant has the merit of combin- 
ing the merits of his predeceasoisu ^and in this edition has pro- 
duced the best work, which oflr laimi^e can boast ; and we 
think Mr. Johnson’s argumenti ws^lmvor of Grammars in the 
vemacnlar tongue coodusive. ^ Mn^Shant has adopted a clear 
metaphysical mode pf esplaioing the rafieqaln of Litin Gram- 
mar; and he has cooden^d in a moderate volume the observa- 
tions amde ip various critical^mmei^iei^ He has embraced 
eveiy part ol* the subject; ana evCn m'lf^tmmJy, we have nothing 
equal, eicept Dr. Carey’s work, 'vAiich is hrrittra on that part of 
Grammar exclusively. - 

That we may not be thougbrto deal in unqualified praise, we 
mayobserve, that.Mr. Grant is inaccurate in some of bis French 
potations. We will correct two lines, p, 409. 




Notice o/Gtul's £»ais, SSd 

II faut nous entre-aideri c*6il la lot da nature. 

Ce tiraDf protecteur d'un tinmarofim lui. 

The last line is ki die first scene of Votaire*a Brutui. 


NOTICE OF 

SCRIPTURE CHRONOLOGY, digesitd on a 
new plan; or, the prindpat facU^ Sacred JSistory 
arranged in the order of time from the creation of the 
world to the destruction of Jerusalem. Lend. 12ano. 
Pr. 3s. 1822 . For Schools, 

This little work we can safely and strongly recommend to the 
young studenti not cmly of the Scriptures, but of Jewish Histo- 
ry. it is written by a learned dignitary of the Church, who has 
thought it consistent with his duty to assist the masters of schools 
and the tutors of colleges in what they no doubt consider as an 
important part of their labors. 

While this book is adapted by its simplicity tq^ the least 
instructed capacity, it is by no means benoatl^tbe not^cq^ of the 
maturer biblical scholar. The author has selected the dates 
from the best authorities ; and has given lists of the uames and 
order of the Judges, of the Roman Procurators of Judea, and 
of the family of the Herods. He has given an account of the 
various particulars, in which the persons, who typified our 
blessed Redeemer, both before and after the law, chiefly resem- 
bled their great Antitype. 


NOTlgB OF 

ESSAISmr ks PREPjQSITIONS, comukrfa w- 
idut giographiquemektf cu nfptveau Suppkment d 
la GRAMMAIRE GRECQUE ; ouvr^ge dan$ 
lequel on explique spuomt la Texta p‘ea d taide 
da Carta giogN^Skua, «f ^fok, d taide da 
Texta, ton cqrrige%se ageienna Carla. Per J. B. 
Gail. Paris. 

I'm extrenwobMoritjrin^viuclittuUiiiqiortaDtdcpaiiineol 
of Greek literataie, lue of the preptmtioiis, is involve^ 
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would intitle the present attempt to render it perspicuous, 
to the attention of sobolarsi independently of M. Gairs prior 
claim, from bis reputation as an inn^e^ous critic. The 
confused and contradictory notions which have been pub- 
lished on this subject are thus fordbly pointed out by M. 
Gail in his Preface : 

Kara et disentdes grainmairiens d’ailleitrs ti^s-judicieux, 

ejppriment le lieu ad ton s'arrde; et ils aont r^ful^s par cent exem- 
pies de Kdrajet vaph qui expnmeiit, non le lieu Too 8 arr^tc, 
inais'le litu que I’on traverse. (Voy. Vindex aiix mots kutU vi 
wapA,) — E?f est pour irpot, nous dit-oii. Jc n’ose encore rien pro- 
noncer roiifre Zeune, cit4 |^ar M« Hermann. (2* ^d. Idiot. Gr. f». 
/>5)3.) Mais je dirois presque: wpot iodique Taction dialler vtrs ; 
t'U ou £f, la mise en prisence de. *E\0e7v vpbi *\\t\ria sij^niiicra 
alkr vers Achille ; eh *Ax«X^a (11. 17, 7090 

Aehille, et d. p. et siirtout en pristnee d! Achille. Lorsque Priam 
(II. 24, 309.) dit a Jupiter, A(Sc pL h ’AvtXXi/or ^XOcTi^, il dit, Jais^ 
Jupiter f que f arrive enprtunce d* Achille (et non que faille vers,) 
irouvant grAee devant (ui. — ^‘Ex,* dit-oa (v. p. 79.) egt pour 61a, 
iwo, etc. et signifie dans. — 'Ek* signifiant dans est assez enrieux. 
— ’EirJ, dil-on encore, est pour irapa, pour ck, p. 93. — Ilrpi est 
pour vnkp, ehf tv, irri] M, tretpa . — VoilA encore du curieux. Voy. 
p. t66\ — npoff avec gen. et acc. sont presque synouynies: wp 6 s 
ssepissime idem est qued vtto vel Trapa,*’ mot de Vigier, en partie 
adopts par M. Hermann (Idiot. Or. 659.) — Tir^ pour ewt ou 
icard, p. 245. — Tiro signihe 0, ab, ahs, propter, prtt, cum, etc. ; se 
met pour ith, p. 248. Tro ariproio, vvb aripyoy, d^clar^s syno- 
nymes par Eualatbe, p. 250. — Apr^s avoir donu6 ces notions con- 
fuses, d’illustres granimairieiis vous disent, on vow a expliqu^ Ics 
principales dtfficuHh, les grammedriens et Its lexicogtaphes vous 
donneroni lb rests. (Vigier, Idiot. Gr. 572.) Cherchez h 
reste, cbez les gramroairienst ils ne le donnent pa»i chez les lexi- 
cographesl mime, le prinoe des kaicographes, H. Estienne, dans 
le^ colonnes de son Tkesaufi^ ling. Gr., ne donne quelque- 
foia pas une seule acceptioii det cousidiries giographique- 
nient. > - • 

P. 13 . 'At'a, avec lessens de cum, dit-on. Xpualqt ava oKtiirrpp, 
(IL 1, 15.) infulam habew cum seeptro oureo, Ainsi traduit M. 
Heyne : mais je propose de rendre po^^hant de son sceptre dHar, 
et' par consiqueat, de regailler.ici iim oApmie advert et non 
comme pr^ositioo. Je crois tei;Mr UfAq bonne remarque de M. 
fielin, mort il y a deux ans. 

This valuable observation has, however, a much higher 
origiu, as Steens has indicated in his Greek Thesaurus : 
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sur fes Pr^posiiions. 

** ap. poet cum dat., pro Cum: ut IL A* l-t. Sr^p/ior* S^t^y 
VP i^^okov *Air6k\titvost (^a.mirrp^ Una cum aurao 

scepfro : ^vy rp xpwf VK^irrpf^ iiiquii £|ist., svlyuugens, Veit 
secuiidmii alios, pro tya yoijnu to trrifific^ i{apracrOai rov 
oKifitTpov. Sunt el qui hva pro Circa bic accipiaat/’ 

i 

Of the litter class are Clark and &iiesti. 

Priepositiouis dra ea» ni Mlof, bte vis eslt ut dicatur Chryaea 
sceptro, rpiod in rnanibin gestabat, infulam indiduse/' CUtrk, 
*' Rvote iiiterprctatur xp» avd 9 k. Itaquc vertendum en\|t : Vevinetim 
scrptroy vel defigatam” Erneati, • 

Similarly the Scholiast explains it by frep) tcS 
a-xfiiTrpcp. And tliat Uiis is the meirifing of ivi can scarcely 
be doubted from a comparison with the opening of the (£di- 
pus Tyrannus, where the supplicants are introduced as 
Urriploif xkaht^tv k^ecTeppi^ivoi: on which the Scholiast re- 
marks : rh K i^ecTTifiiJLivQi, avr) tow, KixofffjLijpLmt* tltaiuon ydp 
rep (Trinity «wtI rw Koerpsiv' {TTipfiot Se lo-ri to vpo^ukrips- 

vov egm rep The parties are so identified as supply 

cants and worshippers of Apollo> that little doubt can be 
entertained of the similarity between tlie xkiios and (rx^vTfor, 
and that the was wound round Aacii in precisely the 

same manner. See Brunch's note and Potter's Antiquities, 
T. i. p. 23{>. From the word xsxfvoroifjLiycp above cited, and 
a previous note on the word (rrifuparoLy it is evident that the 
Scholiast Pseudo- Didymus considered the (rxTjrrpov to be 
nothing more than a gilt olive-branch See Stephens’ The- 
saurus Y. Srippx, The intorpretatioa of avot crx., round 
about a golden sceptre, is justified by the use of the compound 
verb arntTri^w, Pint. Tbeseo 22* Ttjy Si eipectivtiy iu^ipouen, 
xXaSov h\oitu^ p,iv avwreppwy* 

P. 19 . *'Ayw, dans line accqrtion rcmarquable ct ignor^c. Hop- 
ipvpeoi rafrriTeii dvut, Tlieocr. 15. t%5J 1^ sebol Grec se tait. •X 
traduit, in auperiote parte: Hii!t# jc propose, purpurea iapeta in 
aupefficie exiinm, dea tapia d FendroUp Kdrui sigoifieroit d ten-- 
vera, 

P. 28. ’AtA, atparement^de, et non par, dan* rexcmple suivant 
d^Herod. 9* MapBoytov finenkfios, X traduit, 

Marddnium a rege tmnqm, Est-c^lc sebit Non. Je propoac, 
Artabaze n*avoit paa Hi d^^a que Mardoniua jut laiui mdtre de 
sea actions et agiaaant aiparement du rot. M. Stuns Lex. Xen. 
dit, dirp eat vel putatur eaae pro vr6 : mais son axiome ne leroit 
pas plus' applicable k T died d’H^rodote, qu'd. 1’ diro d'lsocrate 
(Paiieg. 9 O P®'^ 
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. N4tiee o)f Gail^s ^Esmis 

P< 30. *Air3j imtenrifi tp ikwtpov hf>4* 

Tbtie. 6,' 17 . U»e» atfipk$unt dt la tivmti de Fan (Aleibiade), 
at dkh Httue dt Faiafe ifReiat). Id, dwi Hgn^at, An sati n- 
TATKM, dit M. B«clc. Je ie penw lum. Mds fwurquoi m p«i 
M cberoiwr nne rdsOn iraoiaraticalA (oarAvce mC, nous soimnes 
loin de dri, «b) 1 Ne *pourid^«o |>m voir dene tinrxft^aao^, 
un verbe elliptiqne, teMut Heo de deux verbd ? Le premier 
exprim4, eignifieroit Uttz, ct le iecond, Xo^dret dud, en fnnant 
da, totknUa tx loagna aeerw, comme I# dit Horuee Set. 1, 1,51. 
Les Lutinf ijroieiit le secret dei Grccs, lorsquils disoient deprt~ 
tori, etc. “ 

Abutar is similarly ojmlied : Cic. de Nat. Deomm 2, <M). 
Nos sagacitate canom act utilitatem nostnun abatimnr. 

P. 31. ’Aacbtip&aK^, den/uir, i(vader; ut^verdt.maniireju’on 
inert od tout ite». 'Awa^^tv, h tauver at torte qu’oH nepuiue 
tire arrtU, quoiqu'on lacbe od vous ties. Xen. Anab. 1, d, 8. 
justiiie cette aistinclion. Cf. Thuc. 1, I2S. 

- At p. 57. vre have an elabomte disqnisition on die ques- 
tion, Elf et is difl^nt-tts, da mdnd k une dpoquef* the 
conclusion of vrhicfi we extract : 

r ' 

D*apria tout eecii j'avois bien envie de proposer noe distinction 
entre fc et eU (d^apris lea ^ertvaina qoi emploieDt h et elt) ; de 
dire ^ue, loraqa'il a’agit d’expriraer le moueement, lea auteurs 
eniploient tU, et presque jamaia it, qoi aignifie souvent, otipr^s 
Je, en prieenee de, fuant i ee fui re^de ; que, dam beaucoup 
de eircouataneea oA ie aembk renfermer Tid^ de mooveineDt, e'est 
aurtout raction de se mettre en wrimm de, qui douiine. Ainai, 
je vais en Bdotiep wepedo/mc c<c Je Taia» k la tdte d'une 

arm^ep ftire la guerre aux fi^otiensp etpeseeine ek Boewrodsp ea aorte 
que is Bat. aigaifieroit, Je me wiete en prieenee dee BMum,j€ ke 
d^. Voves eacore IHiocjrd. H>8# 

P. 95. At frdXeu nt$ laocr. Paaeg. p« 73, 16* Ed. 

Cor,p Wolf traduit urMkmeJSmraperie: et le Tte^rable abM Aagefp 
▼Ulea de fEmrapca Pour muip je crokai dosoir dooner cette glose : 
k$ viUee de le baeee AeUp meee i Hemh/de de FEurape (deni eUee 
Sioknt eomme U^ciefJ Ceet d^ am nfffk aealement qo’Iaoorate 
veut parler. II aeroit ea efet aat a^sg i qne d'enleiMhe oI w6X. M 
rift dc tnffes e^ tj||M Ifim de tEpirepe : lea 

Pemea o'avoient plus la ddme^ ^ laa[jA[>oyipiaer. 

P. pd. *£irl tmrahpinyrSe ^^IniXardrttyp^ rov iUoyveoe, enr 
iee meningnee ke phe tkviee, eei uei araeb de Bacekne, Herod. 7p 


DT^aTl VJ I^CfriTTWsrT' nTi.r .^1 i w ’{fnii ?y ToTTil'TT 


Mail l« logique sutsift que le ginie de b Isngoe, tepoatsent Oette 
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Iti FripoiitioHM. 

$ 

iiiteipr6lalU>ii. Ett-il qiii pMMoknt 

im oracle, epurce 4a ncheMca el 4e reusseot raiida 

inaccessible ai»x maiheuraux ett anx iancoiewl Voy« fye^iU* df la 
mrr JEJfle, od voje^Sfdrti. 

P. 190 . Nous yenopo de dirt qaa biaa smiyaat k ctmiai dea 
Latins est auasi mal intarpri^ qne Ic i^;des Greet. Citoas au-* 
jourd’bui en preqae le ctrcaia niac 0 $ rqftmfersi Hectors muro§, 
de Virgile (iCo. 1, 4870 Qtial sent done Virile doiuie*t-8 k son 
circum f Ce po4te n’aroi^ paa ^ sur le» Ikux. N*4tant pas sAr 
du sens de circum 00 du cepi qua lui dofinoit la tradiUof^ A 
dessein, redit un terme Equivoque ? Je Tignore. Pbw arriver k 
uii sens d^termiiiiif sll est possible, recourons k la logique, et sur- 
toiit k ces coofioitsancas topograpfaiqu^MtH manquoieat k Virgile. 
Acliille n*B pu Uniraer autour dea inatii ; car uo eseanrpenient de 
cinq cents pieds de hauteur k pic (escarpeinent mesurA par det 
Anglois) Ten eAt empAcbi; et aailleurs, en supposant que nialgr 6 
les obstacles il eAt pu franchir cel escarfieiueiit, AchiUe furieux 
n*eAt pas eu de spectateursi et il en falloit k sa fureur. Le circum 
s’enieiidra done o'un espace parcoiiru prh dec mure ou k (ong dec 
mure. Si nous supposons AchiHe maltre de la vUlei alors nous 
diroits qu’il traliia le corps d'Hector danc ffJntMeur m^e de la 
vi/fe, et dans uiie certaine itendue, mais saoii parcourir circulaire- 
ment la rille, doiit les dimensions circubire^ eussent M dbne 
lieue environ. Dans I'expUcatiofi du circam, je n’ai pu ioterrogcr 
hom^re. En effet, e'est aux pontes cvcliques^et non k HomAre, qoe 
Virgile doit la sc^ne d'Hector IrafoA Cfreicm mmree, liomere 
cependani emploie dans use circonstance remarquable ce irtpl, 
auquel t4poiid aouvent le dreum des Latins ; c*est lorsqu'il s’agit 
de la coarse d'Acbdle et d’Ueetor. Hom^re (II. 8 $, 135.) dit de 
ces deux guerriert, rpci Dprdpeio w^y wcpiitytfiifnjy : et Madame 
Dacier veut qu’ik aient touruA Irois fois aulour de 7V*ate avec la 
niAiae lapidilA que des chavuux bAtaut leur course k mesure quails 
approchrat de la boixie. Mali gaidons-nous de prAter k .HomAre 
uiie telle coniparaisoo. Ce n*est pus autour de Troie, mais pric 
dec mure, irorelxm (U* I44s) dans tin espace circulaire, egtre 

let portes ScAet et les sourceadti Scaasandre^ que la course a eu 
lieu, (Voy. Tfoade, T. ii. p. t35. £d. 3*.) On traduira done 
u€pi woXiy non put autocue itamene le font Madame Dacier et 
BitaubA, mais prie de laaffb ^ dee mure, dk baut desqueb 
s*4loient plac^ de noinbisna speelatemrs. 

M. Gail baa Ibta H* Agenda a v^ry elabo. 

rate and ingoiioiiB.diMMlatidtt nb tte meaning the efd- 
thet y^ouxmrif wplied to Minerva | which he coniende ji 
incorrectly reQoved the received vemion mth blue «r 
blueisk-gr^ ; that acceptation waa at leastnidwown 

to the age of Homer and Hceiod; according to whom it 
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Notitx of Gail's Ehaist 

denoted Minerve i Fttaptet dt glaux (choiutte), Mitterve aa 
front large de glaux j^ot jrather Minerve am yeux de glam, 
Minerve am yettx pmltrans. 

Objoctiond liaving been raised by some learned cotempo- 
raries of his own conntry against the sense -M aspectus being 
given to M. Gail proceeds fii^t to establish that point. 
An extract from Stermens* Thesanrns would at once have 
settled it : itidem at Aspectos, Vultus, Facies. 

II. r. (158.) Alvmi iiavttrfft itfit tU hixn, quo loquendi 
genere atqtfn adeo verbis iisdem usus est et Hesiodus CEpy, 
1, 63. Hea/ctTeuf 8t 0 m7{ «{; &ta itaxtiv), Annotat autem Bust, 
in ilium Homeri I, das^ocari non solum Ocnlos, sed o\r,r 
ript epl<ro<i»»” Ttie meaning of the latter part of the ccmipound 
yA«uxaivi; being determined, M. Gail proceeds to defend 
that a.ssigned'to the former, on these gronnds. The owl, as 
the emblem of intelligence, and remarkable for its clear and 
penetrating sight, was sacred to Minerva, the goddess of 
wisdom and foresight. Its appearance in critical moments 
was also considered as a favorable omen by the Athenians. 
(Schol. Aristoph. 1081.) llie Athenian money bore the 
impress of an owl. , (Aristoph. "Opv, 302.) Artists placed 
an owl in the hdiid of Minerva Archegetis (Schol. ad v. 
515.), and particularly on her helmet. The Museo Pio 
Clem. (1, 8.) and the Mus4e de France exhibit Minerva with 
a helmet surmounted by two owls. Lippart T. i. p. 57. 
(Mill. 1. p. 1. No. 41.) has copied an ancient stone repre- 
senting a car drawn by owls. Owls were so common at 
Atlicns, tliat they might be seen flying even in the day-time. 
(Chandler Voy. p. 182.) Hence the proverb yXaS*’ e!f ’/iftj- 
v»s, and hence probably a physical reason for their conse- 
cration to Minerva. A temple was erected by Diomede to 
’Ai^va ‘O^vSigxi )! ; (Paus. 2, a farther proof of the simi- 
larity between the penetration of the owl and that of the 
goddess. From these arguments, for the farther develope- 
meut of which we refer 4o the work ifwlf> M. Gail is Con- 
vinced that n^iperson will hesitate to adopt an interpretation 
sanctirmed by antiquity and appr^^jpate. to the character 
of Minerva, in preference^p tw unmeaning idea of color, 
which, as he supposes, originated either in flie age of Thu- 
cydides, or that of the Ptolemies, but was foreign to the 
epoch of Homer, Hesiod, and Aleman. M. Gail makes a 
farther observation, that in die time of Pericles, small fore- 
heads were admired ; that the artists of that day represented 
jlljncrva in conformity with the prevailing taste, or con- 
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Sophocles it Thewriim emendati. 339 

coaled the pretended defect altogether by her helmet ; md 
that the two following passages of JLuo^ may centun an 
allusion to this circnmstance : Dial. Daor 8. rXa»Mcwiri{ fit*, 
xoffful x»i Twin if xifug • ibid. 20. 7l oSv xal av, 

■nj* xopu* Afe\mnt, r^y hriSiixvvwf ; On the words 

yXxvxof and y^axiwtf, M. Oail refers also to bis Ed. of Xen. 
T. vii. p. 752* of Plutarch’s lafe of Demosthenes, p. 37, 14. 
to his notes on Theocritus Id. 25, 242, bis Philologue T. vii. 
p. 220. 227., and to Heyue’s Horn. 11. 1, 12. • 

We tba.s take our leave of M. GaU, conscienji that we 
havr not done justice to the many useful remarks contained 
in this volume. The savant of bis own country object to 
his theories, on the ground of th^anger of innovating on 
received opinions (p. 262.) a species of caution which 
experience perhaps has taught them. M. Gail’s acute 
perception of the teauties of &e Greek language sometimes 
suggests niceties to him, which less ardent capacities will 
fail to appreciate. But if bypercriticism be his failing, it 
is amply compensated by his aealous and unremitted exer- 
tions for the diffusion of Greek literature: 


SOPHOCLES ET THEOCRITUS 
EMENDATI. 


r.NTEK luca Sopboclis difficiliora eminet Electr. v. 147. et sqq. 

if,t y a dpagt ^psm;, ’ 

a^Iru* uiiv“Inv iKo^ufiTM 
Spvif aru^op^VM AyytKtf. • 

liy)rin)is ipaqt in linguam et inetrum peccat. Etenim non 
alibi exstat in sensu placuit r nequef si exstitisset, aliiid esw 
potuit quam amphibracim ; ati jam statuit Brueckius allegatis 
Prom. Med. at versdf'NinnstroplMis hie postulat anapxs- 
tuin. Deiittle quid sibi velit Jiif 4yyt\ai, nemo hominum satis 
bene definire potest Blponitorquidem a Barkero in Cl. JL 
N. 53, p. 93. did nuncia. At ne anus quidem testis citatur 
idoiieus ad comprobapdum vorein Ziv; per se positam signifi- 
care diem ; neque, si talis citaretur, poterat inde comprobari 
lusciiiiam esse tUei madam. Ilia etenim avis adventum noctis 
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perque toUm fere noctem caoere lolet; qui vero ad Aurona ad- 
veiitum eam caiiere dicat^^auctorem novi neminem. Hermanno 
expooemi nuncia aSkJote mma objici possuiit verba Jacobii 
in Special. Emend, p- 14. * Verum Jovh nuncia vocabantur 
eae avea, quarum e voiatu auguria captari aolebaot. Ita columba 
Dodoaara apud Cicer. de LL. 1. nMncUtfuha JoviSp et cycnus 
in Eurip. Ion. 158. Luaciniie vero in re augurali 

nulls partea demandats eraut/ Coniicit iptur Sfn$ 

§1etpof : quod a Schol. non mediocriter firman poaae ait, 

Jio; 2ri ri tup (njfiaivtr ’^OfM^pog (OS. T. 5190 ^ 

Sfrt UaiSagiov noufii aijSdy Kukov iuiSfprtv tapos veov, lora- 

aij&ev. Idem voluit 

et Pierson, leate Valckrfiw Not. Mas. penes me. Huic tamen 
conjecture eo nomine a Barkero objicitur, quod, scriptis pri- 
mitus iUpog ayyiAo; non locus erat Scboliaatse verbis aliquantis- 
per de sententia hterentis. lllud etiam adjungo, nuod ioipo§ vix 
et ne vix quidem deflect! poterat in tioV* Ad ^scb. Suppl. 58. 
coiijecturam feci, quam hodie, utpote non omnibus numeris 
abolutani, repudio; cujua vied subatituere Ucet alteram pre- 
Btantiorem : 

akka ft* ayu irrovtp atem wufi 

S a\fOV ikefu^eraip 
opvtg ir\ f iSfor ayyfXo^— 

Chori verbis airo jasrptoiv he apL^^eivov akyos it) Trepo^o^u 
^i^Muvai probe respondet Electra, (Aoglice) 

Me, Fate by sorrow leads Q*er reason’s bounds ; 

And, like the birdp that heralds warmer days, 

Itys, poor Itys^* all its lays, 

Here pour I out griej'^s saddest sounds^ 

De literfs mutatia nihil eat, quod dicam. Ad tuendum vero 
al<ra iyn, conferri debet (tor dysi in Orest. 1545. juxta acrip- 
tujcam Scholiasts; iiei|ue diatattEurip. ET. 1310. Mslpct$ ipay- 
xi]^ ifysiro xfswP ita corrigeudus, Molpet r’ &vayxi}f ify* eifro 
Mox vice atfv dedi Dicitur «4riilr*Jruy ut abl^IJugis, 

atpifyccfMf, alpo^fswilf, em^Mtgo^, ahdpom, dpsuiv/^g, stlvoVoxo;. 
Deinde dr’ dCopv aSaaf end ex MlppJhm Perpetuo irs 
veluti sic u^rpalur. Mu. dfyfisp eit jrerimm ^ophocleum, 
teste Lex. Bekiter. p. S4a?‘'45«r Jl arhssr JopoxA^. Vid. 
mea ad 4Sacli. Bum. 978*^ Pbstieffio'dftM^ iyysKsf amice con- 
venttcuiii dicto PttbliiSyri, *AtS$ e^ul hyemis, tUulus tepidi 
temporis etenim eJSsf vel ^sf est tempua asstivum, uti patet e 
Pseud. Hesiod. *Aew* 397* ^ seberdvp^s rs Ssipiof 

etegl. He8>ch. gUSsos sMsw* xaupst^ paaqp^nsu. Neque 
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hie locus est unicus, ubi vox infrequentior tTS«o( in Sio; 
tiorem cornimpitur. Nempc in Theoprit.#ld4 OdS' 

!x^ d Atvxtmro; dti^ l(^ Ifianifeslo debet ik& 

T^oxov et^eog aoSg ; ubi Tgoyc¥ ttS$df oliquid commitnc habet cum 
diclo altero Thcocrileo W. xvi. 72. JIoWo) xty^^opr' fri rhv 
rpoxov &ii,aTcg Jrxot^ ita enitii scripsit ipse auctor tton Iri rpoy^v 
ApLocrog imcoi: quod nemo satis intelligere polMt; sed 
AfjLOLTog bene reddit carmen apud Anglos venaticum — 

Bright Pheebut hath mounted the chariot of da^. 

-.O.B. 


CRITICA SACRA 

DE 1 ConiNTH. XI. 10.* 


Jia TouTO i^we-iav lirl r^g hA rovg 

ayyeAou;. 

Ckrte «fou(r/av ibi nullo modo stare potnsl.^ Argumenti tenor 
velaminis meiiiionem poscit. Quo iniims vero reddatur 

velamen^ Graeci sermonis ratio repugnat fortissime. Vide igitur 
aniion in AFPEADTC lateat AFrONOTC : de qua voce ita Alhe- 
naeus ix. p. 410. D. it, fray Alyj h rm wtiitrrcS rwv 

fLtXwv wpig T^v ^A^poilrifiv ** xayyomv Kopfvpa ” — , 

xayyovcov xoV/xov Asysi xe^aX^g tA Ag xa) 'Exaraiog 

SijAoI Yi 6 yeypa^iwg rag Utpniy^crug is rjj 'Aala imygai^oiih]^ ** Tu- 
valxBg is ev) Tijf xtfaX^g l^ouc'i ;^fi^fiaxrpa ” 'H^oiorog 8s iv tJ) 
ituripa ^(y)v, Mtrd is ravra lAsyov rouroy ros ^atriKsa ^eoov 
xarafijjveu xarto tig os ol ^EAAijysf «Sijy vopU^ouo^t, xixsi is <rwyxw- 
/Seweiy J^/xijrpi xal rdpisv vixdv aur^y rdSi ijo’o’o^flu (rx airr^g, xal 
ftiv wiXiv ivtpxMm reap avT^g iSpov o*' 

Atqqi Sappho, ut opinor, scripsit ^hUp^axrga Se x ayyoym, et 
ipse Athenseus similiter iyyoW. se prodit Apos- 

loll scriptura ^ 

Jia rouTO % yvyj Ifioasw iy^tiy ixi T?f xtpah^g hierrug 

ayyivoug. * "f 

Quod ad literarum diidhis vh ct ne vix quidem a tm 


< Our correspondent is learned and ingenious : but we must deprecate 
such alterations in tbe text of scripture. See the allusiOi‘> to Tacitus in 
Cl. Jl. No. i. p. loo. Edit. 
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Touf di«tat. Quod ad sententiani, manifesto Pauliis ad velamen 
illud apectabat, qucyi A^iaticae induere solent, fores exituras, 
ita comparatuiiii utlcaput el vultus utia tegantur, nec, nisi per 
foramina duo, quidquaiu mulier videre queat. Ejusmodi vela- 
men Corintbias quoque induere voluit Apostolus, quibus fuit 
gratius iiudo capite et vultu aperto foras exire, ut spectare simul 
et spectari poasent. Quod ad Hantos dc veste dictum, adi face- 
tissimum Aristopbunem in Ach. 43 j. ubi verba Dicaiopolidis, 
Tfli JEuripidea induituri//! Z$v h<mr» xeu xarofrra 
ita Scbol^ exponit, raOra iwt) iroXurprirU ra paxix, h' 
m ijy iruVTOL firio’Koa^o’flii. Unde conjici potest Coniicum scrip- 
sisse^/l /eu hwira: cui^ilis fuit lusus alibi, uti patet ex ile- 
sycli. iloXucovov — voktiiiJ^iSteov ^ %oXXa$ 6vdg G. B. 


REMARKS ON 

DR- CROMBIE’S GYMNASIUM. 


I BEG leave to sand ^ou a few remarks which lately occurred 
to me on reading a work of essential assistance to the classical 
student, and of singularly luminous observation — Dr. Crombie\s 
Gymnasium. In a publication embracing so many litigated 
points, it is impossible to expect a universal acquiescence : and 
It would pel haps be an improbable conjecture that a scholar, 
however eminent, should determine correctly on all of them. 
It is in reliance on this circumstance that I am induced to trouble 
your readers with the following observations. 

In p, 43 of the 1st volume, Dr. C. disputes the propriety of 
a seiitence, which, he informs us, was proposed as correct by 
aq, Edinburgh Ue viewer. ' Plftteenses,^ are the words of the 
Reviewer, <ad paludem olim babitasse, Noster affirniat: in 
locum autem meliorem irjinslatos nov® urbi nomen priscum«con- 
tiiuiasse, situi licet ab aq.uis remoto baud diutius competisset.’ 
l)r. C., 1 conceive, objects very correctly to * competisset,’ as 
being inconsistent with * afBrmat/ He tbou asserts, that * nc^ 
thing could justify * competisset,^ but ^^a65rmavit. Then ‘ conti- 
lUtasse’ would be a prcierplttpcfj'ect. And there are not wanting 
examples, which in tliis case* would sanction ‘ competisset,’ 
though even then 'competeret* would be more agreeable to 
general usage.’ In one sense, indeed, ‘ continuasse ' might be 
said to be a pluperfect. It would be so in relation to the present 
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moment. But it would be otherwise in relation to < affirmavit/ 
This is an important distinction ; and«ft iil^ one, which Dr. C. 
has himself forcibly supported in another f^rt of hit work. In 
the sentence^ ' Dixit se studere/ ^ stndere ' is present^ and not 
preterite in relation to ^ di.xit/ In the smitence, * Dixit te stu- 
duisse/ * studuitse’ is preterite and not pluperfect in regard to 

* dixit/ To adopt here the forbidden use of ^ quod/ * Dixit se 
studere ’ is equivalent to ' Dixit quod studet / * Dixit se studu- 
isse ’ is equivalent to * Dixit quod studuit,' but not * studuerat.’ 
Hence then * continuaste’ cannot be considered aa*pkiperfecr. 
And hence ^ compctisset* is decidedly wrong. For Dr. C. is 
perfectly right, when he says, that ^ t^Mmsuitableness is to be 
iierc predicated as contemporaneous wh the continuation.* If, 
then, * continuasse ’ is preterite, the unsuitableness cannot be 
expressed by the pluperfect. 

1 am aware that our author uses very guarded language in 
regard to the legitimacy of * competisset,* even when used with 

* aflirmavit.’ But he does not cpndemn it as it deserves. The 
expression 1 here support, would not only be more agreable to 
general usage, but, if 1 am not mistaken, is the expression 
which alone can be tolerated. It may be psed by eminent wri* 
ters : but surely Dr. C. forgot an admirable decision, which he 
lays down in the following nervous language, in regard to the 
ridiculous, yet not very uncommon, interchange of * hic ' for 

and'ille’ for ^hic,* when used together in opposition : 

* N o authority,’ he says, ^can sanction [observe this expression 
— for it is the very term used by the learned writer in the case 
under our previous inspection,] an expression, which is either 
ambiguous or obscure— much less an expression, by which the 
reader, if unacquainted with the subject, would unavoidably be 
led into error.’ This decision is bold, but it is cdrrect. Lindley 
M array has pointed out constructions, w'hich are undoubtedly 
erroneous, though used by the Uhst English writers. What ovin 
such constructions evinc*^ but the melancholy truth that man is 
fallible — and that the most eminent %nen cannot fail to come 
under the influence of this general fallibility i 

In p. 39, Dr. C. gives the credit of greater correctness to the 
Latin idiom in these two sentences Aihenas ad scholam tiiium 
misit ^ Capua ex agello^io Sardinian niigravit.’ This js very 
disputable. For the English expression, * He sent bis .son to a 
school at Athens/ is plainly elliptical, and intends, ^ He sent 
his son to a school [w^hiefa was] at Athens.’ Add the other ex- 
pression, ^ He removed from his farm at Capua, into Sardinia/ 
intends, ^Ue removecl from his farm [which was] at Capga, 
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into Sardinia.’ What demonstrates more clearly tliis ellipsis is 
the English translatfoii of the Latin sentence^ * Phaelhoii l)r© 
timore in Patluin in iftaliam cecidit ’ — Phaethon fell into the Po 
[which is] in Italy. Ellipsis, 1 imagine, does not make sentences 
incorrect. 

In one rase the Latin idiom would be more correct, if it 
could ex])res9 what the English language ought, but whs unable, 
to do. But the nature of things makes this otherwise. For, 
after we-have said ' Cecidit in Padum,' we do not facilitate the 
expression by adopting the accusative case, ' in Ilaliam.’ The 
accusative in the latter instance is unnecessary — we gain nothing 
by it; our own languagft/umishes us all which could reasonably 
be demanded of it. But, says Dr. C., the expression, ‘lie 
removed from his farm at Capua,’ would lead the junior scholar 
to render it ' Caputs ’ or ' ad Capuam ;* which latter phraseo- 
logy could only be admitted, when the circumstance is expressed 
by a distinct clause, as ' quern ad Capuam habebat.’ ’ But of 
the triitli of this 1 am very sceptical. For the most that it would 
come to, would be this : — that a boy in translating the English 
sentence had* not happened to light on the very form expressed 
in the original. It would not prove that he was wrong. It 
W'ould only be thie that, out of tw^o forms which might be 
used, be had not hit on that which happened to be employed 
by the writer, who might as well have used the other expression. 
The whole, then, 1 can allow, is, that the Latin language has 
the power of expressing this sentence in more than one mode. 
The Latin may carry the palm for variety — but in regard to cor- 
rectness, 1 contend that the English is no way sifrpassed in this 
case by the Latin. 

May 1 be allowed to intimate to the author of the Gymnasium, 
that tiiere are several repetitions in his work ? I'his has arisen 
from putting down on more than one occasion, an idea, which 
passes through the mind, and #hich it ^oo often dictates to the 
hand in consequence of the unavoidable failure of the memory. 
1 mention this without the least intention of disrespect. In a 
work, which has so much to recommend it, why should any 
blemishes occur i The scholar too would be happy to see such 
repetitions yielding to somg new observations of the learned 
writer. 9 

Mr. Valpy, in his admirable work, the Elegantia iMiinis, 
has said that Dr. C. was the first to suggest the excellent rule 
which he givet us in regard to the construction of ' qui ’ in 
sentiments expressed by the writeri or by the speaker of whom 
^ t(^A writer happens to be treating. It wpuld be curious to de- 
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tcnninc this fact. In the mean while, it may be observed, that 
iht* rule has been attended to by modem e&nimentators. Thus 
in a note to the second book of Propertius, Uroukhusiiis has 
the following sentence: ^ Pontanus multo cum ambitu asserit 
veram lectionem et quatn dim ipsi Scaligero probaverii [i. e. 
asseritseprobas.se], case ' Candidas augustum/ See.* 1 would 
just hint, that Mr. Valpy has failed to follow up the remark of 
Dr. C., who has suggested the important fact, that his rule ex* 
tends also to * quia,* ‘ quam/ ^ cum/ ^ quando,’ ^ quoch/ ‘ quod 
atlinol,* and * propterca quod.' * • 

111 conclusion, will you suffer me to propose to your readers, 
on what principle such a sentence a8^>*8tudet, cum ludere de- 
beret,* is founded ? For the fact of the studying is contempo- 
raneous with the fact of the necessity of playing. I am aware 
that tlie Latin language has preserved a very accurate distinction, 
when, a.s Dr. C. informs us, it changes the tense, in speaking of 
the past, ^ Studuit, cum ludere debuisset.* ^ Debuisset ' is very 
properly distinguished from ‘ deberet.* But 1 can see no good 
reason in the nature of language, why the two sentences should 
not be more properly constructed thus: ^Studet, cum ludere 
debet,* and * Studuit,' cum ludere debuit.l 


BIBLICAL CRITICISM. 


r SHOULD have shrunk from any attempt at scriptural criticism, 
if my suggestion on the following text had not b^'Cn quoted in 
your last number by one learned gentleman, and approved by 
•>ome others. ^ 

Edmund Griffith? 

Mari/lebonne, M^y, ib23. 

TotJTO 6^iikn yj yuinj i^ouclxP M Tfjf tov$ 

ayyeXou$. — 1 Cor. xi. 10. 

We can scarcely h^e to give a^satisfactory meaning to this 
difficult text, or, inchlldjpto perceive the scope of the Apostle’s 
argument, without a distinct comprehension of hi^ peculiar ob- 
ject. Where this is clearly understood, we shall be guarded 
against any rash innovation, or gross misinlerpretaiion. 

St. Paul bad a mistake to rectify, in which much caution anrl 
delicacy were necessur,>'. ^ * 
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It is certain^ that the gift of prophesy^ whether in pointing 
out the completion^' at that time in progress, of many things 
which had been fore't^old, or in any other impulse of the Holy 
Spirit^ was amonj; the primitive Christians, imparted to women 
as well as to men : Ko^ vpofijrevo’ovtnv ol vlo) vfimv xai al Ovya- 
Tipi; vfjLcov.*^ It therefore became equally necessary that wotnen 
should be permitted to communicate that, of which each had 
an exclusive knowledge, to those who were assembled. But it 
w as a stvict rule in the republics of Greece, that women should 
be veiled' wlien they were admitted into the public assemblies. 

Now, it 48 clear, by the w hole tenor of this chapter, that the 
women so gifted (or iiKM-e probably some contentions persons 
on their behalf), had claimed the privilege of speaking, as the men 
did, uncovered. This, we may presume, gave great offence, both 
to the Hellenistic Christians, and to the converted, as w'ell as the 
unconverted, Jews: who had been' commanded, that, I'he 
woman shall not wear that which pertainelh to a man : neither 
shall a man put on a w'oman’s .garment : for all who do so, are 
abomination unto God.'* Dent, xxii.5. The heathen pro’ 
pbetesses, the Bacebae and Pythae, when they gave their oracles, 
and officiated in certain sacrifices, w'ere uncovered: and in 
some of the idolatrous nations, the men sacrificed to Venus in 
the stole, (ttoXm, of the woman ; and the woman in the armor 
of men. This was abomination : to use the appropriate w^ord 
in Scripture for idolatrous sacrifice. It was, therefore, the 
object of the Apostle to reconcile the peculiar situation of these 
Grecian women, with established usage and national manners. 

In the republics of Greece, women were not admitted into 
the assemblies w'bich met on public occasions, concerning the 
good of the commonwealth. It is, therefore, very probable, 
that the Greeks would feel a strong prejudice against women 
appearing uncovered in their religious assemblies. It is observ- 
able, that their civil and religibus associations had the same 
denomination. The meeting of the people on civil affairs,^ was 
called *£xxAi}(ria: and tRe religious congregations of the* first 
Christians took the same name which is still retained. Men 
were not suffered to speak in the assemblies under the age of 
30, and women not at all. oln Aristoj^^a woman is ordered 
to sit down : 

So fiiy xel xaSifo*** oiSiv yap iT” — 

Go you and sit down, for you are nobody. 

Such was the difference which the Apostle wished to com- 
ot'^niisc. , 
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The first nine verses are therefore forcibly addressed to the 
Corinthian women. He shows tliemj. by arguments from ana-, 
logy, as well as from nature, that the wo^an is subordinate to 
the man : and that it is scandalous for either to assume the dress 
and appearance of the other : for a man to be covered, or to 
have longhair; or for a woman to be uncovered or to be shorn. 
Then comes in the 10th verse this extraordinary double conclu- 
sion. Aii. ToSro o^etAfi ^ yuvri i^owrlav hr) Sid 

Touf ayylxoui^ For thiB cause ouc^kt the woman to power 
on her head: because of the angeh. • ^ 

Mr. Lock professes that he does not understand the Jid 
robg dyyeXouf ” — and 1 have not hitheKo met with any satisfac- 
tory explanation of it — we are th<^fore still left to suspect 
either, 

1st, That the word has not been thoroughly understood : or, 

2dly, That it is an unwarrantable addition to the original 
text. 

1st, The use of the word ''i^yyeXoi; is so confined and appro- 
priate, through all the authorities up to that of Homer, that, I 
think, it can no more be liable to be mistaken, than the word 

messenger. 

XoLifert, xfiguKt$f Aiog dyyt Xo«, xod avipwv. 

If, therefore, the w'ord was originally in the text, we seem to 
be still as ignorant of the nieatiing of it as l^ock was. 

2ndly, As to the unwarrantable addition of the words Jid 
Toifs ayyiXoug, there appear to me to be grounds for a reason- 
able suspicion, that these are not the words of St. Paul,, First 
from the internal evidence of the fact. We are not prepared to 
adopt the conclusion, that woman ought to have power over 
her head, i. e. ought to be veiled, except from the elaborate 
argument which runs through the first uine verses : which, to 
the women of Cortntb, woulgl probably have been deci^yve. 
But how can we, or hew did they, understand the superadded 
motive: Because of the A«ge/s”?r~If we any where found 
that they did understand it, we must necessarily conclude that 
it is not now understood. 

The conclusion produced by dig previous argument, appears 
to be not only complet|^ without th^ last three words, but he 
seems to have excluded any other ground for that conclusion. 
Notwithstanding which, another entirely distinct reason is pro- 
posed, without any intr^uction, and without even a copulative. 
Because of this^ (his preceding argument) ought the woman to 
have power on her head . — Because of the angels. 
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Where shall we find any 'thing like this incongruity in the 
Urguments and itifcreiiccs^of St. Paul ? He kucw how to pro- 
secute his purpose with strength of argument and close reason* 
iugi without incoherent sallies, or the intermixture of things 
foreign to his business.'* (Essay to the Understanding of the 
Epistles, p. 8.) 

The suspicion of interpolation appears to be strengthened by 
certain passages in the LXX, in which the word Angels is im- 
properly used, if we may trust the Hebrew coiiinientators, and 
our own tii^nslation : which renders Deut. xxxii. 43. in these 
words ; itejoice, O ye nations^ with his people.’* Hut before 
these words, the LX X has die following : EvppavSriTe, ovpavo), 
afjLU auTcS Kot) vfo<rKuvii<raT9jrav aurep vayref ayytXoi Otou : — 
Rejoice ye heavens together with him, and let all the Angels 
of God wonhip him. 

’rhese words, it is said, are not to be found in the original 
Hebrew, or in the ancient translations; and their introduction 
into the text of the LXX is the more inexplicable, if it be true, 
as is asserted of that translation, that it is divested of all Uab- 
binical tradition. Hut it seems to be still more extraordinary, 
that these words, apparently so objectionable, are adopted by 
St. Paul, in his efristle to the Hebrews themselves, (Ijeb. i. 6.) 
who would probably detect the unwarrantable addition made to 
their own book of Moses, and more especially, as, at the 
time when Sc. Paul wrote, the Jews were become extremely 
jealous and careful concerning the purity of the Mosaical text. 
And one of the objects of the Hellenistic Jews in the LXX 
transla|jf>n, was said to be the preservation of the literal sense of 
the origiiial. 

Again, in Deut. xxxii. 8. we have these words : He set the 
bounds of the people, according to the number of the children ^ 
Israel. Instead of this, the LXX give the passage thus: He 
appointed the bounds of the nations, according to the number 
of the y//i^e/s.’* ^ 

It is said that, ** the a|^ieiit Greek fathers, who followed 
this translation, were led into great difficulties : and it grew a 
common opinion, that every nation was under the government 
of an Angel, (Bp. Patrick in loc.) . 

Bochart supposes that tney bad an imperfect copy before 
them, which omitted the three first leobrs of Israel, and they 
read it baneel, the children of God ; now the Angels are some* 
times called the sons of God ; and the transcribers have in some 
places mistaken the Angels for the children of Israel. In Gen. 
vi. 2 and 4, we read the sons of God: the LXX have it, oi 
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ayytXoi rod Bbou — and tliia passage in their translation has also 
given occasion to many absuid fancies: as. though the Angels of 
God assumed the cdrporeal nature of men, and intermarried 
with their daughters. Whereas, the interpretation given by the 
best authorities, is nothing more than, that men of a higher or 
better order took wives of a degraded character. 

'rhese are very extraordinary occurrences of the word ayytXo^ ; 
and more especially, that in which St. Paul has adopted tiie in- 
terpolation (if it be such) of the LXX — whether they^have any 
bearing, and how they bear upon the text in question^ must be 
determined by more competent interpreters. * 

It IS observable that St. Paul sonieUmea quoted from the 
l.XX. # 

Under these preliminaries, 1 doubt whether it be not less 
prcsuinptiiuiis to leave out the three extraordinary words, than 
to condemn the Styyixouf as a clerical error. 
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NOTICE OF 

CA N'A RES, a P‘oem*in Modern Greek, by Nicholas 
Maniakes, Slihlent ofTrin. Coll., Cambridge. To 
which is added, a Pa‘an, or GREEK IVAR SONG, 
translated from the English by the same author. 

!N^otwitiistanj)ing the excesses by which the Greeks have 
in 8ome in^tanten stained the glory of their victories^ and 
iiotivitlistahding the perverse manner io wblth writers on both 
sides have attempted to identify the Greek cause with others of 
more questionable justice, la^id will) which it has no natural con- 
iiexioi^ it is diflicuJt, we think, for a generous mind, not blinded 
by parly. Id withhold its sympathy from the struggle now carry- 
ing on between the people of Greece and their immemorial 
oppressors. That facts have been invented and distorted to serve 
a particular purpose, that gross misconceptions have prevailed 
on the subject, and extravagant hopes excited, we arc not dis- 
posed to deny; but as little can we disguise from ourselves, that 
all the concessions, which can be fairly made to the opponents 
of the Greek causey Idave the justice of that cause untouched 
and unaffected. On questions of political expediency, or con- 
troversies respecting national rights, all are not qualibed to form 
an opinion ; but the spectacle of a great community, rising to 
free themselves from intolerable and otherwise irremediable in- 
juries, is one which all can comprehend ; it addresses itself to 
the heart, and requires no depth of political insight to render it 
intelligible, or to establish its claims to our good wishes. And 
the state of public feeling thus resulting, derives no small addi- 
tion from the circumstance of those, in whose behalf it is excited, 
being a Christian people, and the descendants of the ancient 
Greeks, it is, therefore, widtfut surprise, however worthy 
we may have deemed it for congratulation, that we have perceived 
tlie unanimity which seema^to prevail among all parties on this 
interesting subject, and in which our own readers, above all 
others, may be expected to participate. 

It will' be supposed that tbnMtive musea^f Greece have not 
been silent on this occasion. ^Tbe poem before us is the work 
of Nicolas Maniakes, a native (we believe) of Ithaca, now a 
student at Trinity College, Cambridge. Its subject is the defeat 
and conflagration of the Turkish fleet in the bay of Tenedos, 
by Captain Canares and a force of Ipsariots; together with 
certain exploits of the Suliotes under Bozaris, which took 
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place about the same time. It is a miniature epic, writlcii in 
the \\i lUkno\\’n poUiical metre, the present heroic verse of the 
Greeks, answering (with the exception of the double rhymes) 
to that in which Chapman's Homer and many old English works 
of the same kind are written. Tons, whose cars are habituated 
to tlie very opposite melody of the Homeric hexameter, the 
etfect is by no means pleasing, especially as a studied imitation 
of Homer is visible, principally in the narrative parts ; we make 
no doubt, however, that to the *Mike ears'* of the Greeks it 
sounds most ** sleek *’ and harmonious. Our critical proiieness 
to find fault is in i' ‘great measure disarmed by the odcasioil, and 
therefore we shall not comment with any great severity on M. 
Maniakes’ defects as a poet. Her has read Homer to some 
purpose, and the exhortations, similes, and epithets, with which 
Canares" is garnished, produce a most anomalous effect when 
contrasted v\iili the modem jingle of the metre. One of the 
critics objected to a specimen of translation from Homer, which 
appeared some years ago, in the manner of Scott's Marmion, 
becaiKse he did not like to see old Homer cut up into shreds 
of verses what would have been his sensations on seeing him 
set to the tune of A captain bold at Halifax 
As for instance : 

wi or* ay ^paxojv la^otyh^^ ipva iiiAtpoofLivov 
/xe T0U$ ovv^ag, xal [di oSoyra^ 
xa* Tr^ortpoy, irp)v xi^av/o'jj' 

^ TflcXiv, fiotrxos avfjp, tig Sao'o; fiaiv 
a-irtySijya, x auroj tv oriy^J * yrvi)T«i /teyaXi), 

K. T. X. P. 10. 

5 Si Kayapni y^alpcoy 

Oypd xeKtvSa fxXtr iaXarcnjf ■ — ■ — — 

vjiOf 

xotnovra xiffut vop^upoSv, xairo, yt^Of lov(ri}r» 

elg vpcigav i&Xw; irovTOX’O^ovo'fjr. P. if). ' 

'We subjoin a few extracts. Tb^e first is from the passage 
immediately following the address of Canares to his fellow-war- 
riors. 

ETts* xtti ekof Isvfffr 
T^v Ttarpl? hrtiuf^v, vd (r^orriglair 
wroturwi Se xa< ol Xonro) ''Hgoofr, ifCvrgo^ol ror>, 
ifpoyoav, •fXorrfj vd yhoar* 6irMol tow 


* ** Puncto,’* temporis sc. 
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«.< Nauag^Oi S* tiot6f/,u<ra,v, k eToctyr^cev rnv 5ij>.ov 
T^y ayaSwu Toorctty avlfifav, VATpicortoVy ku) ^/Aujv* 
o9iv xal (rvyxatT«ve{^«y V ToDro to ^^TTjuaTouv. 
d( yiyyjf elTrov, 7ragsu0i/g toDto to $e\fifjLi taov' 

Tin ol oivlpti *Klvti<roiVy e£ca vd vopvjiaxn, 

KOLi •nkyr^ sig 'H^altmtov ifieWov vk B/x/Swffi 
TXohv, eig Tov alyiotXoy iroXu^Xo/<r/3o»j fiaXao’O’ijf, 
avOpeg, vkvTcug to Kau^ijfiUy to ryjg ^EXXiiog Trairfjg. 
*Slg Sip^y fig 'nav^yupip, ^ fOoj^lav, 

tj ya/xoy,«^ *g *AiriXXmog rtgirviiv XiSagooSletv^ 
tpyoyroLi veoi ^^afpovreg, xShovng yXvxyy ZpLiov, 
oZrciig otiro) fTignorro, *g axpLTjv rtjv toqv xtv^tiycov 
fg^^rf/xsvoi, K p8oy xftXoy Ifcttcuviiv Tt f^iXog, 

'Ap^iovy fXiuifpov, xAyijxoy wpog to riXog, 

The cessation of a storm is related as follows : 

Tots 8s top '/Ixsavoy, xsti roug jSiettccrepoug 
avi/iovg, onuBoug oeurou, $iOug kygtuyrigoug 
* Tcov aXXwVy oOj ’/2xfoiv8^ fl; (rv/xfiot^tecg rgivov 
xaXsi, ctTUKig igyiT^r^ xetr imfiwv av9gi7revv, 
xipv^ «x«Xf Ti Hffo5> Kat vpog avroitg Movrag 
ouTMg iSfjpitjyigtj^ev, iu Tt/ysXruTfi ovrag* 

'/2xsavs, xat ol Xoisro) dpifiOi, r^y uyJ/to'Tou 
^coy^y MXOVTOCTS, OsoD wUptcov /AtylTTou’ 
ijfislg Travreg yivwcrxofjLtVf k aurov OfioXoyoZfxtv 
•noLrip* ayBpSiy T9 xod SteoVy x* elg tovto cufifmov/xey' 
avTog fii¥ ix tov fAijSmr irpo^yayi Ta xavra, 
x’ asliroT* axpi/3»j dp5 tow xi<rfuov rd TUft/Savra* 
auro; tht ysviaia) (pUg, xlysvtT* h tco oipLXy 

ijjxsTff wayTSf ffaojaafojaiv to ptsya towto rpayp,%' 
avTog STo/ijorev VfuAg Stovg Tovg xaraoripoug, 

X aXXoy tlr aXXo fdfTffr ipyov, aXX* avarripovg 
^vigunroov VfjLag farXaTfV, xa2 l^owtoip OtlciP 
fig Ofiag fAOPOvg ISooxfV, od 8* fir aXXoy 6ficlxv, 

''iStre xaXXo; <>v^yoD| imipag ro6; ptr/iAowr* 
rijy ‘'i^pKToy, tov OXtldtaf^ xal TO^r ^AXou^' 

^/oj^poiff srXaviJrafy xa) Sfivoif xopi^ffToig fksyopLivovg, 
xal ro6r irdXiv 0*xor#ivodfe rowf {s nt^taf^pyhovg* 
TSm xXijtfor r* onrfipov t»v wmf xivoihnraf, 

xa» ft* dxaTaXi}xTov oppk^v TypiorTpofoSivourrai* 

TotPTa fjLtv rauT* dotirort f uXatTOvra ra^ir 

8f usraxowofirfv, tlf o ri auro^ TpOTra^jI* 

Tciupa jULsv xXsiTToy ^aivrl vfiwv ryjv frgoivpJaPy 
oTi IT I fMopriT an Tovgxwp t^v aCTsSelar , 
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xa) yup 0 Tegirixipuvvcs fti(re« 
figa^iuii 06 T^v agsri^v, xa4 rijv S4Xflfio(rt/vijV 
vpQ<jTa}^n £f ¥A fraiffiiTi ix rciu $*jjAOv a^f rciga, 
xal exao’TO^ y’ avaTauffjj *f TO (rxT,Aoiioy Toy eSjoi*” 

Etffff' x’ eyfluj ^parrog aurof r,g^eiTO vx 
sxatrros ds xai rdtv AotTMP ilf oIk6¥ roy miyxliNP 
ol ivefjLOi exoracraVf fjay^otcrsy 6 (ri\off 
iya^ri iripauf o ;^«/uwov, xoti llovTO^ 6 fJLtyakog 
o\'j^ axufjiwv yiyovff xai fravTx^oH yatAsJyij' 
y; SaAao'O'a S* e^ajvrro, Sr* ^Toy xpwrraX/yij* 

acliu vemcnts of the Suliotes and their Amazonian 

art' tiiii.'t ciesciibcd : 

# 

7i: elir’ rj XaiSco, x* eirvffv oXij 6ufiov, xa) jw-ivowj, 
OfXo'Jo-a va 6xS<xi;6p u/3^iy *KXAijya;v yivouSf 
YiV Toupxfn o< atrfjSfVraTOi v^gtaav^ yjpiYtiv 
voXbvf X* ifjioKvvav Ta Itga /Lte $rfyoy, 
if oy xaXi^ <in\I(ririXtp x* ^p^aro pa 
(TSfipov, apSpelop /3iSiO‘/4.o(, (ii* fjLoyyir^i i&ifyt, 

<Ls rj fJctXKas efa/vfTO, ?Tf x-av«wrX*(7fA«yi} 
opfxa xxT alixwv ap^pm, irao** y^rffpSy/xco/^fyi;. 

%ag^evov ov(rav ?r* aur^^y^ avtpetyaSiap, 

6 /jofa^rij ^yairtjTsv, tig ydp fjtoyofxotp^iav, 
orav */fX)3s' o 'JX/Sayoj xaxiy ijyuptp''ApiffP, 
wpoTspop xard jtoyXicorouy^ Toy dypiov Moi/X’^ipr^p 
oL'jjr^i dplpstcug e^rfajev, ^AKfiapirwp’ 

ov 0 ^ I III el pov ripavVogf aySga T&y ayixi^rwy 
voa/^coy, f /Xoy ’xo/ijtiv, (o ^ivTfl^ a)ropow<r»,) 

Tugavvoj yip coSe Tiva, f/Xov auroiv X’oiouo'i, 
iXX* oray Toy eX9r/CQ(^i tAoDtov avroi pa^pSatn, 
xu\ rovg f lArarou; erf aCoy(ri, xai Jrpi . 

Sxcyj Tiv* iiriTiI^oocrjv aJ<r;fpav ^lAoSof/ay, 

•xxaxp TroioyT* da-t^eiap, Tri^y SoAofoyiay 
(vsxa TouTou xai Ofo^, yivoj t»v xaxotpdwwv, 

• «£oAoflg6ygi (Tv/Jpijoy Ta;^iaT’, fx’ Tjv iyJgw^coy. 
ovro;^ o'" yyft^tiy rov^ Xaiiat r^y 'Hpw&Uf 
^yayfTO t^v su^atpoy, xo^ijy fl’ oof *£AAijy/S«. 
ou^ xxt TracTfiti^MAicrtfijO’oty jr|^Aiaur46«jf iiplptixt, 
el^e top 0ArOir»yroi» i$ yuvaixeTat, 

iy/moiiSsTf eyevoyro uxop marpilf^g' 
aAAi ^apov toOto 0foO, x«4 y?^ T^j .EAAiJjriSo^' 
xarijtrrpaTTey 6 ai irtpixt^u?^M, 

OT* fxivoyyro floypioy, I'oyAiwTiSf^ yeppaiar 
w; or ap/^ijAoj oiTT^p KxfMfu ilg top uiiipi, 


women 


» 
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imoT aiSpla xa$apov n:oii\(ru tov aipot^ 
axTiVf; W tot' T^v Kwrak ttccTrtpwtn, 

ToOrov Ttoifim^ $atvfiei(riihv opwin^ 

Ta^if $tlcoy yvyaiKwv eXapL'irt, pity a ^avpLciy 
ouSfv b'iffvoourr' aural, ^ Oavaroy, ij rpaDjtta, 
iJSij ^ l^ob'oSaxruAos 'Hdf aip ifavti, 
a&ayaTOV$ xa) Svfjrous, ri pw$ 7>ct atjfiavrj, 
xct) TOTM Suo faXuyyt^ ^EXK^mv, *JEXAijviS«>v 
iarpiTtvcroLV, fkaytiktoy Sf, ‘Hpmwv ^ '//^cotbeuv* 

Twv /i^v*y^fy 0 rwv 8s XaiBo) iiyBlro, 

Tfondvoi^* j]6ov, X* auTOv "//pcof wc tij u/jtveiTO* 
cuf 8e ttXijo’/ov Tojy i^Spwu ovrm rayftfvoi ijXflov, 
irpaoTOv p.iv rd Tovftxtu ^wv dva\{/av slra 8* eIXov 
TO eif Tjjv 8s£iav, (rt;vT^A{iavTf; ri^v fl^xijv, 

X* ouSsv aXXo *<rTO^a^ovTO, irXijy flavarov ij vixijy* 

OT us ifolfJ>vm dpvum, irtiTuya<rpJvo$ Atcav 
6pfii<rri, xai ouSi Troijtt^v ipixoBltrij vXtoy 
^ avTOV hx^u, dfo^oDs 8f dpir^l^u, xa* 

rd 8i Xo(V, ora ju^sivouri, o-avra 8i arxopiri^si, 
ourcu ^ouXiouTixb; (TTparos <rxopwli^u, fiilgu, npa^si 
fioLp^dpwv TrXr^So^ aTTsipoy, fira 8s irav a^a^ei 
TO Tougxixov a^garovt^ovf mp) ju.ffrijy lifiipav, 
rgoiroLiQV 8’ lira errijrav rij^ ngos io-ntpav’ 

Of ihe Pipan," we like llic following stanzas best. 

HaiSsf "EXXijvcov, oo uiol aSavarcov Ttaripm^ 
i|x0Xc>|;aTe rpvyipm ra;, iSirt ireo^ ra ^uvra, 
ngd^us •xgoyomv ou fiyijTouy, oXXa ti Suoripm, 

x’ fil\j/u;^a Mvu, x' twvx^ 8i/;p^vouri <rvfifidyrot. 

'' Ex oL^ray igQS, xol xotA^i; Ipy' ivSof’ wrofw^rxouv, 
ftaJ^/xara 8e vora^V Tift?;, ir5j r^ ^«p*X*b 
• ai ©sp/AoruXai Xeyouri irwj "/fpcof ^ VoJvnrxowy, 

T^y bo'fay 85 o* ifapatooy^ T»y iVixijTwv iravr’ s;^fi. 

I7oXspio$, iogvfi^St fiom), xal ay8jof(»»oi, 

al|u.a xaTa;^uvo|Xfy«v, xa) al fta;^opieycov 

^ooval xa) Bfiva), x^oiypic^aroi vmi, 

o! T^y 9yi}rx^iyy fioyy^Vfud, rfatlfpcera afaliopLiyocy^ 

Aurdf val, xafroi fofiegd, tif yi;y r^v rwv ^Hgdxay, 

^rav x‘0Xu TtfPmrtpet, fiitd ’£Xeutcp/a^, 

^ €lp^y)}$ q moXaurif, xal aytAwv dtpiavj 

fLtrd fyyou rvpamxov, x alr^^^orarii^ SouXiia;. 
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'EXXdg eytlgov, rcivot^ov (uyoy iroXX^v alwmv, 
af* Zvvou o'ou $a rou fjLaapQv ffuTj^trov, ic«i 
aW^pxg aX 6 (rtigj ;^* cSpfiijO’cv icar^ trwy atatpovaoy 
fiapfiipoiv, Koi\ or aSa|xa(rro$ 0*0 iravfa flo-ai Sfl^ov. 


rl eoTi ^log ; aX\o ouSev, ^ *Upm%^ av^glaf 
xstl 0 Sia io^stv 9roXt|uio;» xa) $ 1 * iXtuSipluV 
Tc ^f,y 8;, Srrrou fiStXvp^ SfO'ro^fi T(/potyy/ot, 

ToOro O'joiv aXXo S»jXo7, il/iij aitf';^pAv SouXeiav* 

Ttie Song to Greece” requires no particular iqenCion.' 


NOTICE OF 

4»nTI0T TOT nATPIAPXOT ABSEIIN XTNA- 
rnriL E Codkc Gakm descripsit Ricardus 
PoRsoNUs. Loud, In JEdibus Valpiank. 2 VoU, 
Svo. ll. 10^. 1»22. 


When we first announced the publication of this work^ we 
stated our dctcrmiiiatioii to give forthwith a review of its con- 
tents. The circumstances, however, which have prevented the 
fultilment of our intentions in the last number, we cannot regret, 
as we have been enabled to employ the lengthened interval iu 
a way, wc trust, useful alike to the reader, the editor, and 
ourselves. ' 

De Pkolio, says Mr. Dobrcc, disserere non meum est. Nor 
is it our wish to cheat the reader, as our craft would direct us 
to do, into an opinion of our extensive researches into liteiary 
history, by translating a page of two of the Bibliotheca Grara 


' may take the present opportunity^f noticing a late publication 
on the subject of the Greeks; we allude to " A Letter addressed to the 
Hcv. T. S. Hughes, by £. 11. Barker, occasioned by the perusal of the 
* Address to the Peopl^of England, in the cause of kbe Greeks/*’ It is 
a melange of extracts from all nuartersj*directly or indirectly relating to 
the subject in question, — from Bp. ShlpleyS Discourses, to the Bury and 
Norvuch Post; and from Ld. Chatham, to Mr. W. Fawkes,— with appli- 
canons hy the compiler. We recommepd it to our readers, not merely 
as an amusing miscellany, but as containing a great mass of convincing 
argnmenis and impressive statements, and as imbued throughout HitU 
good feeling and Christian benevolence. 
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of Fabricius, or abridging Schottus* preface to his edition of tlie 
Myriobiblon of Pliotiu», To either of these works we may 
refer all, who are curious about the Patriarch of Constantinople. 

Id lo/i/m, proceedi Mr. D., mihi demandatum Juit, ut Por- 
sort I textum rvprmvntarem^ et codicem Gaieanum coftj'errerrt. 

I'o understand these few words, we must tell a rather long 


story. 

Among the Greek MSS. bequeathed to Trinity College, 
Cainbrid^j^e, by Thomas Gale, is one containing a portion of a 
J lexicon, that [>as8es under the name of Photius. Of this MS. 
various trj||LScripts exist in different libraries of England and 
of the Ctminent ; and of these transcripts, two were lent to 
(iodofredus Herinanntis; who, to break the tedium of a con- 
finement to his sopha, occasioned by a fall fiom his horse, 
amused himself with preparing for the press, this Lexicon, non 


sme Molesha nunc utrumque Photii exemplufn comparuns, nunc 
adjneeniia Jlesychii el SuidiC versans volumina, 

liut as no reliance could be placed on either of these tran- 
scripts, Mr. D. was authorised by the society, of which be is a 
distinguished ornament, to publish Photius, as it really existed 
in the Codex Archeiypm of Gale ; and thus execute the plan 
originally laid down by Porsoii, as the only one which could 
answer the best purposes of criticism in its search after ti nth. 


To accomplish an object so desirable, but one which, we are 


compelled to say, is either neglected or ridiculed, when the dis- 
covery of truth is likely to mar our profit, or wound our pride. 


Mr. D. has spared no pains. His words, and they who have 
wasted days and nights in similar pursuits, can alone enter fully 


into the weariness of such occupations, are, quum Galeani Co- 
diets lectiones quasdam praiermissas deprehendissem, idem saxum 
denuu revolveudum esse vidi; jquod me diu exercuil, Nmn pri- 
mum eollationem, ante armos duodecim cum editione hipsiensi 
facUm dUigenter perlustravi, d^nde Mum codicem q,tam potui 
acairatisnme tertium contuH^-^rmterea litncas et primes scrip- 
tures mutationes omnes od^umm indicarc conatns sum. 


We are we(l aware of the objections likelpr to be made to this 
crambe ter recocta. But Mr. D. has wisely despised such 
cavils, as it baa enabled him, to affirm, iUud jure postulo ut 
major eiiam tacenti mihi hawMur Jides, quam diserte loquenti- 
bus exscriptoribus, quotquot /usctefius\iris doctis iunatueruut : 
and we may at length congratulate ibe learned world on the pos- 
session of a printed work, W'hich will supersede, as far as it is 


practicable, the necessity of an appeal in cases of difficulty to 
tbe^origiual document. 
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Of the errors of the l^eipzig edition, arising from die inaceu* 
racy of the transcripts, we say only ^in the ifin|uage of other 
QchievtmenU^ requiescant in pace, or io that of Mr, D., isiius- 
modi tenebriones exagitare neque libet neque vacat. We will, 
however, remark, diat the mistake, on which Mr. D. pours 
out his wrath, of confounding iroLpdimt and ircipol$w, is not pe- 
culiar to the transcribers of Photius, We remember, that in 
Eurip. Troad. 40., Canter’s correction of the Aldine wapol$§¥ 
iuto ?rotf$fV9y, is confirmed by the Harieian MS. 

We have spoken of the Galean MS. as the arch^i^pus^ But 
from the mention made by Harles (Introduct. Ubitor. Ling. 
Grac. i. p. ti5.) of a MS. of Photius in the Bibliotheca Au^e^ 
lica at Rome, one mightiness, aSfJonathan says, that the Jb*n- 
glish is only a copy of the Italian MS., just as the Paris MSS. 
of the Greek dramatic writers have been lately found to be 
for the most part but modern transcripts of older MSS., still 
extant in Jtaly. We suspect, however, that upon enquiry the 
Angelic Codex will be found to contain, not the Lexicon, but 
the Myriobiblon of Photius, ahd that it is one of the MSS., 
whose various readings were communicated by Andreas Schottus 
to David Hoeschelius, the first editor of the Myriobiblon. 
Besides, it is scarcely probable that the Itwiian MS., if it be 
the Lexicon, can be older than the Galean ; since the latter, in 
the opinion of Porsun, (and on this, as on other points, to which 
Porson gave his attention, his opinion is not to be hastily 
disregarded) appears to have been written about A. D. 1200, 
a date which few MSS. at present known can reach. 

Nor is this the only surmise of Porson respecting the Galeau 
MS. worthy of attention. For by a comparison of the iium> 
bers of the folios still existing in different parts of the MS., 
he discovered that only one half of tlie Lexicon lias been pre- 
served, and that it was written by eight different scribes. The 
latter supposition, we conceive^it would be difficult to esta^liab. 
A change of writing in the original exemplar, might produce a 
conespoiiding chaise in the copy 0f the transcriber; nay, a 
different pen is apt to give the appearance of a different hand. 
But it is needless to dwell on so trifling a point. It is of 
greater moment to know that has found out, tliat Plto- 

tius, when entire, contained the Wlole of the Lexicon Sangerma- 
flense ; (a portion of wbfch has been published by Bekker in his 
Anecdou Graeca, Vol. i. p. 321—476.) and that this last men- 
tioned Lexicon formed a third part of Photius. //me, there- 
fore says Mr. D., potius supplemenia petant Lipsiemes, Quam 
if^morum Buzantinorum ineptiis librum dislendant. There 
VOL. XXVIl. ^ Cf. JL NO. LIV. 2 A ' 
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seems, however, little reason to expect the appearance of sitcfi 
a supplement; since B^ker has told us, vol. iii. p. 1115^ 
that he neglected the remaining part of that Lexicon, because 
it contained scarcel)! ady thing but wimt is already printed in Sui-* 
das and Zonaras. And yet had a similar reason possessed equal 
weight in the case of Photius, this Lexicon would have re- 
mained stilt in MS. ; for Scaliger had long since truly observed, 
that omnia, qua in Photio $unt, hodie in aliis, unde ipse hau^ 
iit, Ubri\ exstant. For ourselves, we arc ready to confess our 
regret, that JJekker did not publish the whole of that Lexicon, or 
its cotintci^art, the lexicon of Eudemus ; for one or both would 
doubtless be of essential service in the correction ot Hesyebius, 
particularly in the letter Kowna, to which Alberti used to apply 
the Greek proverb, rpla Kawa xaxjara. 

Wc cannot dismiss tlie subject of Photiiis’ Lexicon, without 
expressing our conviction that in the composition of it the Pa- 
triarch never stirred a finger. The Lexicon has passed under 
his name, as. others have done under those of the presbyter 
llesychius and Cyrillus the patriarcli of Alexandria, merely 
from the fact of these works being found in the possesion 
of those reverend Fathers. Although Photius might, like 
Chrysostom, pore*over the pages of an Aristophanes, for the 
purpose of improving himself as a Polemic, by imitating the 
violence and virulence of Cleon and the sau$age--inan in the 
c^tiiV/z-cause at Athens; yet he would scarcely give himself the 
trouble to become a word-collector, as the richness of his libra- 
ry in the department of Lexicography was quite competent to 
answer all the purposes of his literary warfare. A curious in- 
stance of this may be seen in the notes of Toil]) on Suid. v. 
^EyxofjLfiwtreKriat, where Photius thus ridicules the whole tribe of 
word-catchers. Bavf^^a) paXiora, tl xa) <ro\ 
xa) Tou^ Ta>v wonjTaiv ^fcr;^veuovTi fJuXsralf to iyKOfjL^axrucht /3ap- 
fiapQV *0 pev y^p^paxagtof xod xogu^uhs Uirpof, 

ouSev rvjv txXoy^v rwv 'EXXijyixwv ofoparcLV trirovba^cav rauTiiv 
Tolf iavTou ygappmo-ip^ o6 ydp rna xat ri^njv 

Tctiv ouSs ^o^ov xod xrvmp pyif/Lara>v, 6V wv rivi; rd rdv pst" 

gctxtwp itvoyafyaXlfyua^ip wrei, Ka) xporov ietvrolf eytlpooinp extlhy, 
dXXd ^vyUlf (Tfionjpfav ralg ^xgoetTOJg MtJpai ^p^yrlSa irlSero, 
And he Uieo observes that be, who reipembers the expressions 
*Evt^i3fiou paXurra xcu ^AvoXXoidgeo rou Kapwrrtoo, ought rather 
to embrace than be offended with the words of St. Peter: 
r^v Tavii^pos^vi}y iyxopfiaxraa'Bt ; for that Epicharmus woXXax^^ 
xa\ Hard hapogovg iyxXlang (T^fjpLarl^oop rijy Xt^tv ratirn' 

iyxij^opfimui y»p, xx\ eafxptpfiroog^ iyxopfiJotratriatf o m 
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Kapiarto$ iv *A9oktm6a’7i — «9ra)/t/flev, mv^aaa SiirX^v im^ 
Sfp ivBxopifioiKrafipjy : for both of wbiG|i passages Pbotius was 
indebted to a Comic Lexicon similar to that ^hich Suidas 
copied. '£yxo|yi,/3fi«raa*4ai* 'AiroWoS^pof Khtpuo'nog ’/fToXuroua'p. 
7^y hroffilBa Urv^aora SitA^v opsdOsp iinKop^soiriii.rpt, *Eirl^apfMg 
Btys futp Sti KBKopL^rai xatXm^, ^AfLuxtp, Nor is this the only 
Lexicon which has been attributed to Photius» For to the 
same patriarch ^ adsignabat Gudius Etymologoti suum ; Kqi^ 
vof. — ouTwf iyti ^atrtos 6 says Sturaius l^ra*f. ad 

Etymol. p. xxiii. and who tliere gives sufficient rcaspns for re- 
jecting the opinion of Gudius. * 

Thus much for the Lexicon and its supposed author. We 
proceed to give some account of the 4 >reBeiit edition. 

For upwards of 20() years this l^exicon has been known to 
exist. During that long period, tliough many have intended 
to publish it, yet none have carried their intentions into effect, 
till within the last 14 years; since when we have seen two edi- 
tions of the whole work, and one of a portion of it, together with 
the annotations of men of variolis climes, periods and talents ; 
and hA it fallen iu with the plan of Mr. D. to give more than a 
faithful representation of the Gaiean Ms. he would easily have 
sent out an edition iUsStar omnium; in which evouid have been 
found the readings of the Ms., the correction of its errors, and 
the assignment of each gloss to its proper source. As it is, he 
has left to a future editor, st guis futurus sit, to unite the fruits 
of others* industry and ingenuity, and to exhibit his own in 
gleaning in a field, which, even now, will be found to yield 
something to repay the labor of a search. 

Independently of the claim which this edition possesses as the 
virtual representative of the Ms., it has the additional recom- 
mendation of containing the emendations of Porsoq. Of these, 
it is true, the number is not large; and as they are chiefly derived 
from Suidas and other sources, to all students, are not vi^ry 
remarkable; still there are some peculiarly his own, although 
most bf them have been published either with Person's leave or 
else fraudukatly obtained from his papers ; and in a very few 
there is coincidence with Lobeck, against whom not the least 
charge of plagiarism ean be attache^ As Person was, si quii 
alius, an adept in Greek pietnes, it natural for him to pay 
particular attention to the disposition and correction of the 
various fragments of dramatic poetry scattered through the Lex- 
icon. A notable instance of his sagacity is given in V. 

Ztvs : which we are disposed to quote, not for its novels, for it 
has been published thirteen years ago, but because it will affqfd 
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uj an opportunity of doing justice to more parties than one. 
The gloss is thus written in Photius : 

4^lXtos Ztvf' 6 Tu •Jfefi rig iwiaKOfrioV 'Avigcoyv* 

vtf MaprCgoofiat rov 4^lhov i Kparwv AIol' 4*9qtxpaTt\g A'^aTraraXXoi;' 
Tolg hi xpnuig Tolg vuvl xplpovcriv Xiyco fiij imopxslp /xijt' aoixoog x^i- 
vtiy fj vfj TOP ^iXiov fJLviog iig vp^ag tnooPf fiXcKgarrig Xe^et ttoXu tou- 
Tou xxxijyo^iOT^Tifov : Suidus reads — 'Aphpoyvpcp MapTvpofxou — 
^*Xioy — KpavardXoiS — xpipouo'i — fiviop — xctxpiyoptxtttrepop : while 
Pollux, ii. 127* quotes xoixtiyoflcnpop, whicli is approved by 
Mr. Elmsiey acf Acharn. 730. who first gave the true dispobitiou 
of the veises. 

• ••••• rot; £s xpvtott; 

Tol; pvpt iggipoua’i Xeyw 
fufj Vio^xfTv firi ^ ahlxco; 

XpipStP VIJ TOP ^iXiov, ^ 
fiBtop it; ufxd; erepop 
4»iXoxpc»Tti; Xf£si woXu rou- 
Tou xeixf}yogtjrtpoP. 

After Elmsiey wc tind Mr.*Ciaisford publishing these verses 
according to Porsoirs distribution, to which Meineke i(t Cur. 
Crit, p. 41. also lays claim. It seems strange, however, 
that none of the# three discoverers of the measure should have 
seen, 1. that 0iXoxpan}; is a corrupt reading for ^^tpfxparri;, 2. 
that the words are taken not from the irapafioicrt;^ as Person ima- 
gined, but from the mXoyo;, as is evident from the concluding 
scene of Aristoph. Ecclez. 1146. ]£fjLtxpip 8* inroSs<T&oit rol; xgi- 
raio'i jSouXojxai ; and a little further on, Mr^ *niopxaip aXXa xgtpttp 
rou; 6§$w; d$! ; and 3. that the verse of Pherecrates may 

be purily supplied from Hcsyciiius and Photius, by reading toI; 
8t . . xpiTal;: where f is to be understood as if written ^evri, 
in the same manner as in the gloss Tfla xa) SJo the Mi. of l^ho- 
tius thus represents the words of Eupolis: At^tp .Jiovycrt 
fi^ri V xaeS |3. where Person ^ads fiifn irim xa) SJo, as it is 
quoted by Athemeus, and as in Sutdas is written e/t/uXempor 
X^<rai n\up ^ X fjfMpet; iiUtead of rpuxopf, as it exists in Arts- 
toph. Eccl. tiOS. from whence one sees how to emend Aristoph. 
Lysistr. 104. '0 8* ifio; ya riXsouf hrd fMPct; ip IluXep by reading *0 
8* ifjJf y ^sX^( Irra a pStik; ip UvXy: wtiere a is to be read Sue, 
that being the number of months, during which the Spartans 
were besieged at Pylus, as appears from Thucydides, iv. 

* Another instance of the mistakes produced by ignorance of the 
Greek method of numbers may be seen in Porsou's note on Aristoph. 
Acharn. 868. 
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;^povcf 0 ^•jfjLirxg fyevrro, OiTou ol uiflpsg o2 Jv tJ v^^cu liroXiopxigdt}- 
(Tfltv airo Tr^g yoLDp^ctylag ifShfJL^xovTa 

fjfjLspott Koi) Wo. Willi resp(?ct to the word /rra, it is suflicient to 
quote Prom. 1 lo. ir^ocrairTa, Suppl. 547. fiiinra : and with 
regard to aTfXr):, the whole tenor of the passage requires a word, 
that mav be taken in a double sense, nihil perficipns, ncqne in 
re Feneren in’fjue Martiali; and, finally, with respect to the 
insertion ol’wgvT? it is only necessary to quote Hcsych. Uivrn x^»- 
tolp too-oGtoi TOi,' xcujxixoT; fxpivoy^ o*j fjLovov *A$Y^rpnv xa) iv 

2’ixs>.iu : ^here the words h ^‘txeXia are to be undcfi^ood from 
Simlas. *Ky TtivTs xpnm yiyatrp •noLp* S<joy to vctXuiov t xpirot) 
<xp»vov True xu^/xixoi,' wg “jEjri^apaof* (TuyXfirai 8e Trap’ '()iJ,r,pw 

flfxv €v y'AyoLTi xfiTon : from whence ft appears that Epichuriniis 
wrote ’ I'.v Tr-rvT" x^iTcuy yovuTiv xfirai : and from whence loo the 
true reading is to be restored to Aristophanes: l^fiixpov uxoSecr- 

6ui Tl TC/i(Tl t ^OvkOfMOtl xpiTOug. 

Other instances of l\)rsoii*s sagacity in the distribution of the 
verses might be adduced; and, a fi;w wliere his sagacity has 
failed liiin will be noticed in our next No. At present we can 
only add that we hope enough has been said to prove the iicces* 
sity that every scholar must feel of purchasir|g a work, which, 
to Its other intrinsic merits, possesses the claim ol accuracy in 
printing and beauty of typography. 

\Vc hail almost forgotten to obsene that some iat unx* of tlie 
Leipzig are supfilied in the present edition; and that Mr. J). 
has been the lirst to print ‘ Fragmentum Lexici lihetouci* 
which is found wiilleii on the margin of u Ms. of Hai pociulion's 
Lexicon preserved in the Public Library at Cambridge. ’Fliis 
was considered by 'Paylor and Person as a supplement of a more 
entire llarpocration; of which we at present have only an abridg- 
ment, but an abridgment in a more complete slate, than was the 
copy of the same Lexicon which the compiler of Photius had ac- 
cess to and transcribed. i?r. J#. designates the fragnu'iit of flu* 
Lexicon with the character optinuenoUe^ and not without reason. 
Among other new fact# we gather frSrn It that the I^taxgaTovg 
*AiroXoyia.y which is commonly attributed to Pluto, is the pro- 
duction of Theodectus, one of his ptipiN, Tlie question there- 
fore betw'een Astius Slid Morgeiistern r f>pecting the spurioiis- 
ness of that dialogue is aiecided in favor of the former critic. 
'I'he words of the gloss alluded to, are— 

ai aer^. eytv'Trro ht Wat oo; 'AgtjroreXrjg ivTp 

*A9fjyalcvy TroXiTfioe xa) ffO’ay rou fiay Bnexovrog ai T8rpvnr^fji,ivai, rov 

^fuyovTOj ai TrXr/^eir ovortpw o a* frXfiou? ysvcwrai, oSrOf fy/xa* 
cTf 5* i<ra*, 0 ^evysov awt^rjytv' toe xa) Sio^sxrog iv t»j Stoxg^aug t 
*^x*:>.oyix. 
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Iter ad Meccam Raligionia causa sniceptom. 

CiiTiis populis Mahumcda suis prsecepcrat olim 
Sc^rvunda tcicmum officia; ct quo more, quotaiinis, 
Quo sludib, variis cliversaE^ c partibiis orbis 
filter HO cociant gentos, opulentaquc Mceem 
Delubra, ct celebri stipeut penetralia pompa, 
Expediam; qum tanta alioo per smciila perstet 
Rolligio in seros longum dcducta nopoU.\s. 

Non etenim leve nomen babes, quae cara Propheta*, 
Qua*, patria, imperiique audis sanctissima sedes, 
Obluctata diu quamvis, atque ausa nefandis 
Ipsum odiis vexare, adversaque bella movere, 

Mox Tcducem primis cumulabas, Mecca, triuniphis, 
Quinotiam, ni vaiia fides, tibi maximus hospes 
Siiccessit, proli^us patriam cum immine fausto 
Liriqucrct Abramus, tiiaquo inter moenia iertiir 
Ipso aras posnisse novas, purisque litassc 
llitibiis, et magno cultum iiistaiirassc Jehova\ 

Ergo tc sanctum ante alias, to rito colendani 
l*ra\stabat, regniquo sui Mahumcda jubeliiit 
Esse caput. Tibi rite ergo solemnia gentes 
Dona ierunt; tantuiii vcnenuidi jussa Prophot.T, 

Et pietas valet, ct promissi gaudia cceli. 

Contra autom quicunque tui neque limina tempi i 
Intrarit supplex, neque humnm semel ore sacrafain 
Atligcrit ; non sese illi coslestia pandent 
OMia, non ilium ridentes sustvitcr Horae 
Accipient venientem, et Imta in sede locabunt; 

8cd lacrymis scelus ill^ suum, tristique piabit 
Supplicio, mtcruam in noctem^ et pallcntia missus 
Tartara, nec valles Paradisi aditurus amoenas. 

Ergo omnes idem ardof^agii; jamque omnia circum 
Littora — qua sese Byzanti regia moles 
Erigit, et late subject! mannora ponti, 

Edomitomque Asiam Europes prospectat ab ora ; — 
Forvere agros turba innumcra, mistuniquo vMebis 
Ellundi populum, et laeto strepere undique plau.su. 

# Non abler, quam si ipse viros in bclJa cicret 
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Othmanidcs, strucretque aciem, quae; maxima sesc 
Auderct, Catharina, tuis opponcre foeptis, 

Amissasque urbes, et rapta resposcere signa. 

Ncc minor — indigenis quondam regnnta tyrannis 
Qua tollit Memphis caput^ et monumenta priorura 
Vesta viriiui, antiquac ostentat vestigia famse. 

Nunc Satrapsc imperils, et smvo subdita Tureae; — 

Turba coil, quos centum urbes, atque ultima misit 
Africa ; queis la'tas segetes, et ditia late 
Pascua lelici tViccundat fluminc Nilus; 

Quiqiie Ibrain Barccii» ct magni nominis olim 
(’yrenc'ii; sterilcsquc coluttt Mareotidos agios, 

V'e\atanH|ue urbem tnullo Ptoleqaida bcllo; 

Quos Tripolis, vel quos Carthaginis ancta minis 
Mamiu Tuneti, aut flavcsccns Tingis arisla 
Mittit, ct Angliacam spcctantia littora Calpon. 

Ac(!ensi piotato omnes, fremituque secundo 
Inccclunt, tardoque ingens pede flectitur nginen. 

Juinque ct Krythra3i supremo In littorc ponti 
Arsinoiin, claro quam nomine regia pcllcx 
Ornavit, jussitque suam Cleopatra vocari, 

Pradcrcuiit: montes Mclaniim quoque, ct«irdua Since 
Culmtiici, ubi AmramidoD quondam dum annenta rcgcl)at 
Pastor, Isat idum volvobat mente dolores, 

Adfuit c c(t‘lo pnesens Dcus; ipse vocantem 
Audiit; ip.se locum iusoliiis sjjlcndesccro flammis 
Vidit, et ardeiitcm manifesto Niimine dumum. 

At ncque per deserta phalanx Merophitica cursu 
Tendere, ncc sacram pruperant contingere terram, 

Ante pcragralis Syriae quam iinibus, anna 
Ferre, ct per colics demum adventure propinquos 
Prospiciant Turcarum aciem, et socia agmina jungaut. 

111a quidem multo stipata Satellite dudum, 

Armorumquc ferax graditur, cotaque coacta 
Sreum A.sia; vel quos Byzantius §lluit arcto 
yEquorc, ct opposita secemit Bosporus ora ; 

Vel quos Euphrates fliuiomm maximus inter 
Volvitur, ingenti miscens cum TJgridc fluctus 
Ambiguos. lp.se in medio Dux agminc, claros 
Enumerans a stirpe ata^os, sanctumquc Prophetam 
Steminatis auctorem, ct viridcm de more tiaram 
Implicitus capiti, et magno se munere jaclan: , 

Palantes cohinet liirmas, ct rife locatis 
Undique praesidiis, et fido milite servat. 
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Qua vero in medio tantee para maxima pompae, 
Votivae portantur opes, aunimque tapetcsque, 
fpsius dona Oihmanidse: praetoria circum, 

Dcnsa magis glomc^ari acies, horrentibns hastis, 
Tympannqiie, et strepcrc assidiio resonantia pulsu 
ililra; et vexillis fluitantibiis intertexta^ 

Sanctum insigne, micant crescentis cornua Luna^. 

Vos, altao () Solymarum arces! vos saepe ‘superliam 
Conspifiris pompam vestra inter moenia duci. 

Naniqiic ijlos, spreto quantumvis Nomine Christi, 
Rclligio \amen ista tenet; sanctosque Terentur 
Pra^tcriisse locos temere, et juga celsa SionLs 
Plena Deo quondam, ct lummo dilccta Jehovap. 

Mox iibi jam ulterius tendunt, jam mille laborum 
Ta^dia perpessi, et discrimina tanta viarum ; 
llir vero trepidant animis, ubi vasta sine ullo 
Ilospitio immensi pandiint sesc a^quora campi, 

Foeda situ infonni, et congestis obnita arenis. 

Ilia ergo nec loeta suo se grtfmine vestit; 

Ncc eultu, tellus, horainumque exercita ciiris, 

Iiiduit aiiratas, Cerealia mnnera, messes. 

Ant viridem ramorum umbram; tarn 1‘ervida coeli 
Frit liumuni rabies, tanto impctc tela diei 
Lncida, perpetniim<iuc jnbar pure sethere fundit, 
Areiitesque siti torret sol igiiens agros. 

Infelix ! quicunque istis se ignaros arenis 
Credat, ubi iofido, tanquam maria alta, tumultu 
Flnetuat omno solum, et vestigia fallit euntis. 
l*ra\sertim magno incunibat si turbine vcntiis, 
Pulvcreamqiic trahat, iniscens late omnia, nubem. 
Vol\ itur ilia alte cceli stiblata per auras, . 

Kt sa'pe errantes confusa strage catervas 
Ol^rnit, ingentique premit su|^ mole scpultas. 

Quin et smpe illic trans sequora lata citatis 
Fertur c'quis etfraDOUs aut cum alta soporem • 

No\ tiilerit, praedm cupidi raphintquc fcnintque 
Castra vir(im ; aut Sepsere vias, et euntibus ultro 
Opposuere acies, atque i^pcra praplia«nisccnt. 

Ergo omnis properanda via est ; nec si obvia forte 
Prodat se, tenui prorumpens gorgit?! lympha, 
Arboribiis circum, et rauscoso cespite cincta ; 

Non tamcn hie, licet herba virens invitet, et^mnis 
Purus aqua, et gelidm texant umbracula palmee, 

UHpm audent trahere ante moram, coniinia Mecoae 
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Quam demum optata attigerint* metamqua labonim. 

Est locus acrii propter latera ardua montis, 

^cderam indigense dicunt) ubi ofifua movebat 
Preelia, et ibat ovaris priuiis Mahumada triumphis. 

Nunc ctiam lustraro locum juvat, oraniaque ultro 
Facta rcferrc Duels, totamque e% ordino pugnam. 

Quanta hostes coiere maiiu, quam tenue Prophetas 
Agmen erat ; stetit illc tamen, nomenque verendum 
Extulit, aita sonans, Alla) ; turn, pulvere jacto, 

Occu[)at adversos hostes, ac devovet Oreo. * 

Turn vero et referunt, medio in certamino, qudUs 
jfithcream prodens speciem, coelestiaqcie arma, 

Palantcs ageret Gabriel magno iinpetc tumias, 

Et dira iiUrici niisccrct prsclia dextra. 

nine prinuim ut turres, et sole micantia Meccee 
Culniina, delubrique vident fastigia sumini ; 

Sol V lint se in lacrymas oinnes, et quos sibi quis(|Uo 
Inlus halict scelcrum stiiuulos, culpiequc noiaodu). 

Jam tacita sub mentc dolcnt, vestesqiie iiitentes 
Protenus, externa'que adco decora omnia formm 
Projiciunt, et membra nigro veiantur aroictu. 

Turn [)ura purgantur aqua, et, dc mor^ iluentem 
Ca3saricni i'erro minuunt ; deinde agmine facto 
Incedunt; passim audiri suspiria ab imo 
Ducta sinu, et tunsis resonantia pectora palmis. 

Jamquc adeo intrarunt url>em, temploqiie propinquant. 
Qiiiiiqiiaginta aditus illi, centumquo columnar 
Ex solido slant mre, illas ar^niea circum 
Volvitur, et iiodis ambit capita alta catena. 

Turn rutila) fiilvo dependent lampades auro. 

Ipsa autem, tanta quanquam septa undiqiie mole, 

Parva ipsa, et simplex, et niUlo splendida hixu, 

Stat sacrata domus ; sed ouae sibi nomen Abrami 
Vindicut, auctoremque Deum ; ncc sanctior ulla 
Relligio est, Mahumeda, tuis, qiec quam magis isli 
In votum metuunt conceptis poscere verbis, 

Ambiguaque fide, ct perjura fallere lingua. 

Ergo ubi jam admissam euepit vasta area turbain, 
Dilectam venerantur bumum,\t ferventia ligunt 
Oscula parieiibiis : Aim summi in culmine tecti 
Obducunt nigros, solennia dona, tapetas. 

Ipse olim guales, antiqua ex urbe Damasci 
Misit Omar, quales, dam res ct fata sinebant, 

Pollentes opibus Pharii misere tyranni, 
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Inclyta progenies Fatimae ; nunc maximus ista 
Jura habet Othmanidcs^ solium ma^o oiniac firmans, 

Kt sanctum imperii pignifs sibi vindicat uni. 

Turn passim stomuntur humi, ct ter voce vocaulcs 
Alla, colunt; solus iiutu qui temperat orbem, 
Sincerumque Deum, purosque Uniiis honores. 

Indc deeds, Mahuroeua, tuum, ct lua carmine dicunt 
Rite ministcria ; ut loctum Deus ipse Prophetam 
Per modios hostes, per tanta pcricula bcdli 
Sustulerit; demumquo mtema in pace locarit. 

I'u solusqlenetrare polum, et spatia ultima cceli ; 

Til super Angelicia ciuctos custodibus orbes 
IVndore iter potuisti, ct puro in fonte lavari, 

Kt scclcrum ad terras abluta labe remitti. 

Tu qiuxjuc beta potes ventura^ gaudia vitse, 

C<eloniin(|uc arces, sedesque aperiro beatas. 

Dulcis ibi requies, et molli stratus in herba 
Soninus, ct cgelidis placidfic in convallibiis uml>ra* ; 

Alta iloniiis, laiitiequo epula% H madentia fusls 
Vina liivis ; trepido iniscens ibi raurmiira lapsii 
liuctea purpureos interstre])it unda lapiilos. 

Quin SI .so tidam, ryseo siiAiisa pudore. 

An inget latcri comitoiu, amplexuque fovebit 
Anibrosio, ot teiieros.virgo.spirabit amores. 

f Iccc aileo, licTC turpes tangentia praemia sensus 
Pollicitus, stiaiulisqiie animus baud mollibus nrgens, 
'rerranim Miihumeda mqiia plus parte triuiii|>hat. 

Atqui noil tali studio, iicc rilibus istis, 

Integra se jactat, piotas ; neque inania nobis 
Tu, Christo, oflicia, ot taotiim cuinulanda superbts 
Muneribiis tenipla, ct stcriles vano curdine pompas, 
Maiulasti! Tibi firma fides, Tibi crimints expers 
\ ita Jilacet, puroque iiicoctum pectus honesto ! 

1^1:0 To, naiumque Deo, soliiquif Patemi 
Partioipom, bumauo comnystuni corpore >iumeii, 

Tc inoniuros colinius! Tu nostram. Maxima, culpam 
Vii'tiiiui, niorte luis ! Tu nobis, sanguine fuso, 

Sola 8 ulus, sola amissi Spes reddita cceli I 

, G. C^AAVNG. 

I'^x i£i>E CiiKiSTi, 1789. 
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Lord liiifron^s simile from ** English Bards and Scotch 
Reviewers** • 

So the .struck eagle stretch'd upon the plain* « 

No more through rolling clouds to soar again, ‘ 

View’d his own feather on tlje fatal dart, 

And w'ing'd the shaft that quiver’d in his heart, 

Keen were his pangs, but keener far to feel 
Jle nnis’d the pinion that impcll’d the steel — 

Whilst his own plumage which had warm’d his nest 
Drank the last hfe-drop of his bleeding breust. 


Idem Latine reddilum. 

o 

S A I' Cl US hand aliter campo prostratus aperto. 

Non itcruni ausurus voivcntes ire per umbras 

Niniborum, regalis avis, si forte videret 

Ipse siiam peiinam, qiiatu gesserut ipse sub armo, 

Ipse siiaai urgenteni trepidum in pra;cordia ferruin. 

Aniior acerbus erat, inuUum heu ! sed acerbior isto 
Pliiina quod ipsa endem, qua; ttio pra;buil alum, 

I'A (|ii;e iiataii fovit lanugine niduin, 

II I lima vital exbausit stiilantia corde. 

It. TREVELYJN,pA,M, 

% 


On Epistoiarif Formulas and Dedications. 

* ** LUcra scripta nnnei.” 

The same principle, which has established laws for our con- 
duct and behaviour, seems to have prescribed forms for our 
correspondence. Fallacy, as the schoolmen ha\e decreed, lies 
in universal?, for which reason we invariably find that regulalionH 
are not iiiiinutable ; because, although instituted with a vi^w to 
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general circumstances, there are peculiar ones in which their 
futility is apparent. Aristotle, while discoursing on the Predi- 
caments, lays it down as a fixed principle, tliat doubts may be 
reasonably entertained erf particulars:' one topic appears replete 
with anomalies, and as such, fit for investigation and reproof, — 
1 mean the formulas of epistolary intercourse, viz. superscriptions, 
commencements, and conclusions; the three distinguishing parts 
of a letter, which, although varying with times and manners, 
remain essentially unaltered: the fourth part, or letter itself, 
being more immediately subject to contingencies, must be dis- 
missed, as a 'subject to which no invariable rules can be as- 
signed. 

'I'hc three sable Graces, Physic, and i)iviiilt\, lia\c 

severally established forms for their votaries. Conveyances and 
wills retain their original shape, because it is the legal one, and 
their validity would be qnestionabU* w'ere any other employed : 
a prescription always did, and always will, consist of certain 
talisrnanic characters, backed by a signature : and a sermon niust 
be composed of text and comindht, or its nature is materially 
changed. — This is perfectly in character, because the circum- 
stances which pre.scribe those forms are invariable : a deed of 
gift is the same to all intents and purposes, as when wax and 
parcliment first became symbols of security ; a prescription of 
Latham or Marcet docs not differ from one of Mead or Freind ; 
unci a sermon, whether intilled a lecture or exhortation, is em- 
ployed to the same effect in a modern mahogany pulpit, as in 
the open conventicles of the Druids, or the more scciet ones of 
the Magi. — Hut Lpistle.s have undergone alterations, and that 
they me yet capable of improvement may easily be shown. 

No one can object to the retaining of distinct forms for friend 
and foe, for the distant and the familiar; but it is the appli* ation 
of th^se forms which must appear reprehensible. 1 have ofien 
felt, ip perusing the letters of the |||ead, a most insuperable dis- 
gust at the terms in which they are couched, w lien compared 
with their real contents. 0|ie man shall address anoihir with 
the accustomed Dear Sir,” and subscribe himself “ Your 
humble servant,” or some other modification of profession, 
while he invites his former fricjid and future foe” to an exchange 
of bullets, drawing the flimsy mask of Honor over his blushes. 
Let the gulled jade w ince, — fools may ra^l against criticism and 


' A man may rail in generals for a week, 

Ask for particulars, be cannot s|>eak .” — Oxford Spy. 
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satire, but the roost honorable contest is that of tlie pen ; words 
break no bones, and mutual weariness at last induces a cessation 
of arms. But to return. 

Superscriptions are now settled by a proper director},' so that 
no latitude can be allowed to fantastical scribblers in that de«* 
partnicnt. They were formerly ridiculous in the extreme. It 
is difficult to peruse with gravity such expressions as these 
present with care and speed” — to tnj most honored good friend, 
these,” &c., however common in a former century; surely the 
writers must have meant them for a sample of the affectionate 
contents ; in roinuiice they would have an adinifadble effect, in 
parody still more. Wc all remember To the most amiable 
Linda inira,*’^ and 

# 

** For her Ladyship, 

Of all her sex roost excellent: 

'Fhese to her gentle hands present.”’ 

Commencements have materially changed: every body knows 
how wives are at present ^addressed, — Sweet heart” and 

Dear heart” are the obsolete appellatives, and whether the 
existing expressions rival them in tenderness 1 cannot pretend to 
say. Lord Strafford, on being committed^to the Towxt, writes 
to his wife nearly in these terms , — ** Sweete harte, 1 am in sore 
trouble,” — where the words come home to our feelings, and 
excite immediate sympatliy : but when the libertine Koebester 
styles his injured consort ** Dear heart,” the formula carries 
with it every appearance of deceit, although the letter professes 
penitence. 

Nevertheless there are» extant some precious deviations from 
the legitimate form. Queen Elizabeth, wishing to compel 
Martin Hey ton, Bishop of Ely, to exchange some lauds belong- 
ing to his see, writes the following tender billet : « 

Proud Prelate, 

• 1 understand you ares backward in complying with 

your agreement : but 1 would have you to know, that 1, who 
made you what you are, can unmake you ; and, if you do not 


• The Sccretarj’s AssLtaot, 12ino. 

^ Pope's Works, edit. WartoD. Vol. vi. Memoirs of Mirtinus Scrib- 
lerus; this portion is omitted in many editionii 
^ HndibrfS, Epistle to bis Lady, 1. 149. 
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forthwith fulfil your engagement^ by [ will immediately 

uiifrocic you^, 

“ Yours, as you demean yourself, 

“ Elizabeth/'* 

This application was successful. On the contrary, canting 
and wheedling letters always begin with an expression of endear- 
ment. Cromwell writes to Colonel Hammond, Governor ol 
Carisbrook Castle, insinuating how the king ought to be disposed 
of : Ikav Robin' (says he — the Colonel’s name was Thomas) 

our tlcshly/jasonings ensnare us/’ When the usual Sir/’ 
an expression suited to every station, first appealed, is uncertain: 
it occurs, however, in a letter from Algernon Sydney to Dr. 
Maplctr)ft, written about the y'car lGC€. 

Conclusions present a rich field for such as insist upon the 
baseness of human nature, and to them may the harvest be left. 
I have gleaned a few' specimens which may demonstrate what 1 
have advanced. Iteyiiolds, the regicide, in a letter to Secretary 
’Jliurloc, ends with these words:/* Humbly kissing his High- 
ness’s hands, and beseeching the I^ord long to continue him a 
nursing father to the good people of the three nations under his 
Highness’s happy Government, and a terror to all his enemies, 
1 take leave and remainc,” 8cc. Such was the ** court holy- 
water” of a republican govennnent/ ** Your loving friend” 
was then the common style between man and man. Sydney, in 
his aforesaid letter to Mnpletoft, styles himself ** Your very 
humble and nfl'ectionate servant;” and Sarah, duchess of MarU 
borough, wished to be considered as the ** most faithful humble 
servant and friend” of such as she honored with her correspon- 
dence, or the converse. There exists^ as Voltaire informs us, a 
letter from Comte do Dussi, in these terms : ** 1 promise ray most 
powerful protection to the Sieur Gardieu, who has manifested 
a warm zeal towards me it should rather be consider! d as a 
certificate of friendship, and, takenfo tliat light, is of a suspicious 
nature. — The result of perusing a few specimens of epistolary 
writing will scarcely dimr fF&m the answer of a king of Sparta 
to the orators of Clazomene : ** Of your exordium I recollect 
nothing ; your middle displeased me; and as t<^ your conclusion, 
1 will have nothing to do with ift” It is true, an expression ad- 
dressed to ourselves may please, but it mrst even then be consi- 
dered as a token, and not as metallic currency. 


Kx registro Eliensi. 


* Noble’s Lives of the Regicides, Vol. ii. 
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'fhe Dedication may be classed as a younger brother of the 
Epistle, being certainly of later iiiven^jon ; it possessdft, however, 
some distinct advantages. An author may make use of terms in 
a dedication, to which he dares not set hi% name in a letter; nor 
indeed would he obtain any thing but ridicule from his corres- 
poiidents, were he to deify them with professional adulation. 
Of this servility nearly every book is an instance; to give many 
specimtMis would be Urcsoine, and, to select a few, invidious. 
One, for richness of coloring and felicity of design, deserves to 
be lescued from the shelf. , 

To ilie right Honorable, That lively Montimenf of univer- 
sal learning and wisdom, and to the Muses n truely noble and 
most famous Macenas, Henry Pic^repoint, Marquess of Uor- 
rliesler, Earl of Kingsloiie, V'icoiint Newark, &c. Increase of 
honor mid happiness here, and a crown of glory hereafter. 

** iM) l-<ord, — Such is that great esteem and universal fame 
(among the learned) of your Honor’s most rare ai eomplishmciits 
111 (and fa\oi to) the sublime sciences, and the must occult mys- 
teries of Nature (iiisoniuch that posterity will certainly account 
>our Honor some Uudolphus or yJlphonsus of our English he- 
misphere) ; that notw ithstaiuliiig my own indignity, or of these 
tny slender irerformanccs, for which 1 fiiigllt otherwise justly 

blush at my presumption, 1 am }et iniboldened to aflix 

on >our Honor this Dedication, and commit this, the first-fruits 
of niy pen, to your Honorable Protection; Ambitious of nothing 
more than what the world shall deem 1 waut of Eeariiing or 
Elegancy of Language, 1 shall regain by the worth of a nialeh- 
Icss Patron, &c. And subscribe myself, my Lord, as a rt/all 
llonorer of you, and^hose incomparable virtues your Honor is 
80 plentifully endowed with, most humbly devoted to your ser- 
vice, Richard Edlin.”* 

*lliis precious piece of flattery disappointed its author’s hopes : 
the sun and moon arc both s<k, the patron and suppliaiiWarc 
alike forgotten. — ^llie dedicatiems prefixed to old books arc fre- 


cpiently the most interesting portion of their contents, from exhi- 
biting a peculiar quaintness which makes the grossest adulation 
palatable: those of Dryden, which must have excited many a 
blush while under transcription, ai^ models of graceful and easy 
coniposition, and would wem, wimput a patron’s name, to have 
been written as exercises, for the benefit of future beggars. 
^>ucll is the power of superior talents, that e^ their perversion 


* i^dlin's Obscivationcs Aslrologicr, 1660. 
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can charm, like a juggler's tncks, the onl^ use of which is to 
show that^Micy can be placed." 


EPIGIIAMMATA, EPITAPHIA, VARIORUM 
No. V. 

In Potores (Germanui loquitur). 

Quaiv bene potuiido nostrates Dacmona fallunt ; 
Si^ilicet in siccis ambiilat i)le loeis. 


In rirum frtlium^ 

Quo inagis aasurgit pretium rerum, hoc rnagis ciutor 
Optat ; plus saliens incitat mida sitim. 


In avarum. 

lUuvie, diraque fame moriturus avarus 
Heredem sese scripserat ipse sibi. 
litiprobe, quid ficto tabulas bercde fatigas I 
Qui tibi BOti vixti, ncc tibi posse luori est. 


In moriuum. 

Sim quainvis cinis hie, cceli nova gandia civis 
Experior : vitse mors tnihi causa nova;. 


Nil medium^ 

Si inonstres coram Rutilo qiisecuuque domi sunt, 

** Sunt mihi/’ ait Uutilus, ** splendidiora domi/^ 
Mutua sin rogites Rutiluiu; di versa sooabit 
Vox Rutili : ** miser esL debitor, Irus, loops."* 
Nemo, sive astet locupled(; sive mstat egenus, 

Divite ditior ost, j|>Mpere pauperior. 


Fletui omom. 

Tempore ut sestivo ccetis cadit imbei^; aroorts 
Tempore ferreotis, fletus in o^ floit. 


p, In amlntiooum. 

Ne ntiuis alia petas; nam qoi conscenditio altuni, 
Daedalus esae voleus, Icarus esse solet. 
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In Piuttam. 

Die mihi, nate Dca, facibus metu^de^ Cupido, 

Quo |>ectu9 doiuiiiie leseris igne mete 1 
Sic ego: sic lascivus Amor, ** qiiaui Aillcris,*" inquit ; 

** Flamina qua putius me crcniet ipsa ruga." 

In Ultorem. 

Osi fata patris jurasti, testibus atiris, 

Ulci!»ci artuifera, Aanimiferaquc nianu. 

Deprecor ; at frustra. **Cceio aim perfidiisr’ idquia: 

Stulte, liac portidia turpior ista tides. 


In duos amieos* 

Qiios liabuit quondam viventes tina voluntas, 
Nunc vita fuiiclos urna habet una duos. 


I>. Af. S. 

Qui. siin. ViatOr. qiisrris. ipse. nescio« 

Quis. sis. futiirus. tu. taincn. p4;r. me. Iciea. 

Lgo. tu. quo. pulvis. umbra, et. umbra;, somiiium. 


AnnihaL 

Siinine ego, qui trepidas fractis ccrvicibus Alpes 
IiistitiJi ignot^tramite ferre jUgum ? 

Siimne ego, qui,^nnumera confertis caede inaniplis, 
Komanos docui scire pavere Decs ? 

Quando ego, qui Italiam fugio, sum pulsus ab hoste ? 
Victoreni victo cur patria Ore vocat ? 

Stccine me invidia, cives, oneraslis acerba. 

Lit clam speratas subtraneretb opes 1 

Non potuit Romana maims, ndn^idera; sed fiuus 
Punica me Annibalem perdere sola potest. 

Nempe trucis jus$u*teterrima monstra ooverem 
Hoc efextras ioricto robore pressSi jacent. 

C^>nde alios, pater, uxori, bone Jupiter,*«rbe9, 

Quos ?incam ; aui merito jam inihi paiidc tuum* 

VOL. XVII. r/. J/. NO. LIV. ^ B 
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In faiiacem, 

A dbceptum me vuks ? noiiiie pudel te ? 
Falli cat turpe ; tameii fallere turpe iiiagii. 


NOTICE OF 

CARMINA IIOMERICJ, ILIAS et ODVS- 
SEA, a Rhapsodorum Interpolatimnbus repurpata, 
et in Pristimm Form4im, quatenus rccuperanda esset, 
tarn € Veterujn Monwnentorum ftde et auctoritatc, 
quam cx Antiqui Sennonis indole ac ratione, redact a ; 
cum Noth ac Prolegomenh, in quibus de eornm Orh 
gine, Auctore et jEtate ; itcmqne de Prisca: Lingua 
Progressu, Pracoci Maturitote, diligenter inquirifur 
opera et studio R. P. Knight. Lond. imp. ttoo. 
1820. Treuttel et Wurtz. 1/. 5^. 

C 


No. III. 

The readers of the Classical Journal, on Uwnwg lo No. xlvi. 
p, 346, will find a notice of Mr. Knight’s Carmina Ilomerica 
announced, which was to exhibit the pec’diar features and cha- 
racter of that work in the following particulars: On the 

person and writings of Homer generally. 2. On his description 
of ancient manners. 3. On his A^lythology. 4. On his Inter- 

f olations and different readings. 6. On the companion of the 
lia() and Odyssey. 6. On tb4 Language of Homer, uhich, 
though the last point in jhis arrangement, is the first in prgu- 
ment, and, with respect to Mr. Knight’s edition of Homer, 
forms, we apprehend, its greatest strength.’’ 

It was proposed to consider these seyeral points, through 
three distinct numbers of thi Journal, and the first three were 
carried through two of them, though .not in immediate succes- 
sion. Each of these articles ran to some length : and that which 
remained, compr^ending the last three divisions, was, as might 
have been expected, very considerably longer ; but it lias not 
appeared. 
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It is necessary, however, to declare, that it was sent; not, in- 
deed, with such regard to quick succession, as it should have 
been. The subject itself was nftt trifling, and the discussion of 
it led to certain inquiries, not to be readily despatched by one, 
who was at the time very seriously employed on a variety of 
topics, of at least a very different, if not an opposite, nature. 
I'hc remarks, however, were at length finished, and left for in- 
sertion, some two or three quarters back. 

A writing, that had been too long delayed, may, have led 
readers to suppose that the writer had not redeemed bis pledge ; 
and is certainly more liable to bo mislaid and to forgotten, 
than one, which, by coming in quick succession, keeps the re- 
collection fresh. Not to multiply words, after having declared 
that the papers were sent, it must suffice to say, that they will, 
if found, be inserted in the Chmical Journal. 

What is inserted now is but an after-thougbt, sent to be in- 
iiisertcd in the midaid copy. The writer has not leisure to say 
more now, or to attempt to retrace his former thoughts, being 
entirely engaged in other pursuits, from which he must not 
divert his attention. Two or three passages indeed, which have 
already been given, will, in a certain measure, exhibit some 
peculiar features in Mr. Knight's orthography^ and the following 
additions sent to the papers missing, will exhibit others, though 
of lighter consideration. 

From the extracts given above from the Cartnina Uomerica, 
it will be seen, that they arc not made in a fac-simile hand, as 
from any ancient MSS. of Homer, but arc adapted to modem 
typography, being intended only to express the Ionic pronunci- 
ation, according to Mr. Knight's view' of it. The characters 
in the most ancient Greek MSS., it is well knowm, are in large 
letters, called, incorrectly. Uncial, through misreading in an old 
MS., Unciaies for Initiales.*'^ M* Montfaucon saw about 30 
of these,* and we have one in this country, the Cod. Bezse,»(at 
Cambridge) containing tbe foiii^ospels, of which Dr. Kipling 
gave^a fac-simile. This is, perhaps, the most ancient ; we have, 
also, a few others of a similar nature. It does not appear, that 
any of these MSS. contain Carmina Hom^rka : and the quo- 
tations, made in the above essay from Mr. KoightV edition, are 
intended to express merely the Homeric pronunqiation, accord- 
ing to his Editor's hypotifesis. 


• Preface to Ciftlc>'s Cataiugiie of MSS. in ihc King’s Library, p. 8. 
Palxographia Grata, Lib. in. Cap. r. 
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Ulie Cod. Bezse, it niay^be obsenred, and the others just 
alluded td^ are written 1I^Jch alike ; not only in Initial letters, 
but without breathings, accents, iotas ascript or subscript, 
or any system of stops, whatever a point occasionally in- 
troduced may mean. It will be seen, that our Editor omits 
with the most ancient Ur. MSS. the acute and grave accents, 
but uses the circumflex ; that he introduces the iota suhsciipt, 
which these MSS. do not use; that he adopts a regular system 
of stopping; and that his dignmma more than answers all the 
purposes of the breathings. 

With respect to accents, it is most true that the ancient 
Greeks read by accent : and, indeed, all nations must read by 
accent ; the sounds of the human voice being like the keys of a 
musical instrument, where, as one tone rises, the other falls; and 
vice versa. But the accentual marks are of modern inven- 
tion : the time of their introduction was about the seventh cen- 
tury; and the dispute about them much resembles that which 
relates to the Hebrew points. Though a use they certainly 
have, the adoption of them is arbitrary. But wc submit, whe- 
ther as Mr. K. omits the acute and grave accents, he ought 
not, to preserve uniformity and coiiHistency, t(» have omitud 
likewise the circUUiflex ; that being, as he well knew, the mere 
union of the two accents thus C'), till it took a more circular 
shape (^') and then a more serpentine one, as now more gene- 
rally used. Mr. l^orson uses the circumHex, and very consist- 
ently ; for, tliough perhaps he over-rated the accentual marks, 
as he uses the acute and grave, he naturally enough uses also 
the circumflex, together with the breathings and iota subscript. 
Mr. Wakefield, who perhaps iinder-ra^^d accents, yet con- 
sistently also I ejected the circumflex. 

\Vc are apt to confound quantity with accent. But nith re- 
spect to the Greek pronuticiatiori, it is certain that it combined 
in a very curious way accent yiilh quantity, v\hich perhaps it 
might not be diflicult to explaih, iboiigb we have lost the prac- 
tice. Nor is it likely to«be recovered by our wretched Gram- 
mar rules, showing something of the practice, but nothing of 
the rationale, of accents. 

Tiiese hints are very curi|p*iiy made, and certainly in a matter, 
that is so discretional, not with a view to censure the practice 
of our learned Editor, but merely to exhibit it : and, with respect 
to the use of the dreumflex, it answers a purpose in his parti- 
cular case. * , . . •» 

Since wTiting the article sent and missing, the author has pe- 
rused Tlie Examination of the Primary Argument of the 
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Iliad, by Granville Penn, E»q. ITic author has staled 

many objections to the opinions of Wolfe, Heyne^ end Mr. K., 
relative to the late kuowledgtf or l^ronipt use of alphabetical 
writing among the Greeks. Yet theve are some points rcla* 
live to Homer, (in this question), on which Mr. K. scorns ratlier 
to doubt, tliaii to decide. 

Mr. Porsoii too, while admitting the reading, learning, and 
extent of inquiry of Mr. K., as the author of the Analytical 
Kssay on the Greek Alphabet,'* yet finds dlflicultics in the way 
of believing every thing advanced by him on the *digamina ; 
and, among some other matters, the difficulty of di^cting a sys- 
tem of language on the sole foundation of Homer's works. — See 
Mr. l^orsnii's Tracts and Miscellaneous Criticisms, p. 134. 

Mr. Penn has stated his difficuRies, certainly with some lorce, 
and not without some classical aiithoriiies -viz. the Tracliiiiiic 
of Sophocles, V. l(jl — 2, and the ACncid of Virgil, Avi. iii. 
V. 443. iEn. vi. v. 74, which he thinks the above learned 
eclitois had sonieviliat overlooked, liut admitting that these 
passages relate to alphabetical writing, still it niight be replied, 
that they speak agreeably to the practice of the limes in wliicli 
Sopliocles and Virgil lived: in regard to those of Hercules 
and the Trojan war, the writers could on! speak agreeably to 
tlie language of their own times, or more poctico ; and apoetica 
licentia is no foundation for solid argument. I'his can be 
founded only on the genius of Homer's writings, historical facts, 
and analogical reasoning. 

G. D. 




A LISl^ 


of Theological Works r^eccssarj/ for the studies of a 
youu^ Divine. 


Si me conjectura non fallit, totius R^ormationia pars integerrima eit 
in Avclia, ubi cum studio Verltatis viget siudiinn Antiqiiitatis. 

haaci Ca$auh, EpiU. ad Sabnui, 



Candidates for I\eacons' Orders should be thorou|hly 
versed in the Gospels and the Jets of the JpoSties in the 
** Greek Testament;" and, for those of ^IBSTS, in the Epis- 
tles in addition. If they can construe them into iurrtei Latin, 
so much tlic better. 
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Both classes ought, likewiAs^ to have a complete kno\iloge 
of the OliLand New Testament narratives, the principal evi- 
dences of Christianity, and its fortunes from the death of its 
Divine Founder to ic^ establishment under Constantine the 
Great; as likewise of the leading doctrines of the Church of 
Kngland, its Keforniatioii from Popery, and the chief tenets of 
the various English Dissenters; in many of which particulars 
Bishop Tomline’s Elements of Christian Theology” will be 
found of very iiuportaut service. Dr. Doddridge’s “ ramily Ex- 
positor” hi, also, a work which ought to be frequently con- 
sulted. ‘ 

1 o this should, farther, be added a perfect acquaintance with 
Grotius ** De Veritatt Reli^ionis Christunife/*' and the power 
of translating with facility aii^of the Thirty- Nine Articles from 
English into Latin, and the versa ; as well as ot proving llieir 
authority by scriptural texts. 


To occupy the Clergy after their Ordination, three Lists of 
books are subjoined, adapted (as it is, after much consideration, 
concluded) to their successive stages of theological proficiency. 
Many a we]l-dispos|d young Divine, it may be feared, for want 
of some such humble guide as is supplied by the First (not 
pressing loo heavily upon either the intellect, or the purse) has 
gradually felt bis purposes of virtuous industry give way, and 
afforded a melancholy illustration of the sentence of the Homan 
H istorian, Itivisa primo Desidia post remo amaiur . 1 f he render 

himself master of tlie First, it can hardly be doubled, that he will 
seize every opportunity of going on to the Sj^ond at least. 1 he 
latter part of the Third will be, in every sense, of more arduous 
acquisition. 

N. B. In several cases, the clioap and judicious Reprints of 
the Clarendon Press may be recommended in preference to 
other editions; but any of ilie editibns will suffice. It will rea- 
dily be perceived, that ecogomy has been much consulted,iii 
forming the selection. It would have bw easy to multiply 
volumes upon almost every one of its subdivisions. 

tAN Examining Chaplain. 
JL— — 

fr> • 

' Mr. Vdpy h»$ puWirfied .n accur.le edition^ wilh Englwh 

Notts, in duod. 
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I. 

D'Oyly'* and MXnt’s Bible, h vola. 

• 

Parkhurst's Greek liexicon. 

Robinson's Theological Dictionary. 

Gray’s Key to the Old Testament. 

Percy’s Key to the New Testament. 

Horne’s Introduction to the Study of the Scriptures, 4. 

J E N N 1 N G s’ Jewish Antiquities, 

Wells* Geography of the Old and New Testanw^nt, 2. 
Tomlin e’s Klements of Christian Theology, 2. 

Mosheim’k Ecclesiastical History, by Maclaine, 5. 
Burnet’s History of the Keforifiation Abridged. 

Skelton’s Deism Revealed, 2. 

Hooker’s Ecclesiastical Polity, 3. 

Pa lev’s Evidences of Christianity, 3. 

Nelson’s Fasts and Feasts. 

Pally’s 11 ora: Paulina:^ 

Shkpuerd on the Common Prayer, 2. 

Pridbaux’s Connexion of the Old and New Testament, 4. 
Newton’s Dissertations on the Prophecies, 2» 

Camthell’s Dissertatioh on Miracles, 2. 

Secker’s Works, 4, 

Sherlock’s Sermons, 5 in 3. 

(Ran dolph’s) Enchiridion Theologicum^ 2. 

The Clergyman’s Instructor (Clarendon Press.) 

^ Assistant (Do.) 

* ' «•. 

Novum a Valpy, 3 vols. 

Biblia F ulgata: Editionis. 

Routh Reiiquia Sacne, 3^ 

ScHLEusNEKPLex/oofi in Novum Testamentum, 4. 
ScHMiDii Concordantia Graca, Novi Testamenti. 

Els ley’s Annotations on the Gospels and Acts, 3. 

Slade’s Anuotatioos on tlie Ef^tles, 2. 

Macknigut’s Harmony of the Gospels. 

StillingfIiBet’s Qfigim$Saerm* 

Sylloge Confesuonam sub tempus r^rmuada EH/esut, 
Pearson on tbe Creed. ^ 

Bulli Opefa, 

PorrER on Cburch-Gomnmcnt. 
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'List of Theological, JVorkSf 


Campbeij. on the Gospel*, 4. 

Macknioyit Olathe Epirtics, f), 

Butler’s Analogy of Natural and Revealed Religion. 
Mao EE on Atonement and Saciitice, 3. 

Beveridge’s Thttaurui Theologicus, 4. 

Trapp on the Gospels. 

Barrow’s Select Sermons. 

Beaubobre and L’En pant’s Introduction to the N. T. 
JoRTiN un the Truth of the Christian Religion. 

Nott’s Bampton Lectures. 

Watson's Theological Tracts, 6. 


III. 


1 . 

LXXII Virorum Versio (Clarendon Press), 6 . 

Trommii Concordant ia: Gmtvc Fers. LXXll. 

Biel Thesaurus Phi/oiogicus^ S*. 

S u u: liu i Thesaurus EcaeiiasticuSf 
Wetstein Prol^omena in Novum Testamentum, 

Cave Ecclcsiastica Historia Literaria, 2. 

Jon ES on the Canon of the New Testament, 3. 

Lelano’b View of the Deistical Writers, 2. 

Van Mildert’s Sermons on Infidelity, 2. 

Rennet’s Abridgment of the Loudon Cases. 
Warburton’s IJivinc Legation of Moses, 3. 

( 

2 . 

Walton’s Biblia Palj^glotta, 6, 

Castblli Lexicon j 2. ^ 

Parkhurst’s Hebrew Le^icon. 

Spencer De J^egibus Hebrcco^um, 2. 

K E N N 1 CO tt Dissertatio Genendis. 

Ho 1)1 us Dt BibUorum fextibus OrijJwdibm. 

Byth neb’s Lyra Prophetica. 

Glassii Phiiologia Sacra^ by Dathc, 4 m 2. 

Tab RICH Lux Saluiaris JRvangeiiL 
Liohtpoot’s Works, 2, ^ 

Lowth JDc Sacra Potsi Hebrtcorum'f by Michetlis, 2. 
Mich AEL is' Ii]f||ikduction to'the N« T., by Marsh, 6 in 4. 

F. R. S. 
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BIBLICAL CRJTICISM. 

# • 

No passage in the whole range of Literature, sacred or profane, 
is so widely mistaken, or the mistake of which has opened so wide 
a door to the indiiK of superstition, at the following: “ Then men 
began to call on the name of tlie Lord,*' Gen. iv. This is the 
exact rendering of the original, according to the vowel points, and 
yet it is obviously at variance with the truth : Adam* Eve, and 
tlicir childrtMi, especially Abel, having, from the beginning, never 
ceased to call on the name of the Lord, if we jRregard theae 
points we have the true sense : “ Then men began to call them- 
selves by the nutne of Jehovah;'* Uiai is, they spurned the title 
and attributes of the eternal God, thinking themselves immortal on 
the earth. This presumption, liowevcr impious or unreasonable 
it may now appear to u$, was in these circumstances of mankind 
very natural. The leading idea which man ever attached to the 
character of God was exemption from death ; and as there were 
among the ante<liluvians those who lived for ages In full vigor 
without, it is probable, being visited by infirmity or sickness, they 
began to consider themselves as Gods, and to hold themselves forth 
as such to the world, thus claiming the subgiiission and homage 
of their fellow-mortals. Moses mentions this circumstance 
as the origin of idolatry, and proceeds to state the shortening the 
period of human life, and the destruction uf the world by a flood, as 
the consequences of it. But as it was his purpose to relate the pedi- 
gree of Adam, who remained in the knowlcge and worship of the 
Iwe God, UDseduced by the impious presumption of their degenerate 
brethren, he digresses to^uliil that purpose, and after exhausting 
it, he returns to the^ubjeci tlius; “ Then men began to assume 
the name of Jehovah'* — ** And it came to pass when men began to 
multiply on the face of the earth, and daughters wewe born unto 
them, that the sons of the Aads saw the daughters of men, that 
they were fair, they made them their wives, wUomsuevea each 
might choose. ^Aiid the Lor<maid, My breath shall not for ever 
regmin in maa, 18 ^ he is himself butBesh, bo that his days shall be 
a hundred and twenty years. Thus Ihey were destroyers in those 
days: for after the sons of the Goda had commerce with ihedaugbr 
ters of men, they Jiore them children, who became violent and 
nighty men, the same with those #honf < Id were men of renown.’^ 

1 he passage thus brought into one piail of view, and more 
faithfully lr^&latcd,.is|;lear and consistent. Some oj^he descen- 
dants of Cain; whfj, lia%ing forsa^ien the trua^od, aiiowlm^ 
for ages projj^abty with great bodily streng^j^gan to consider 
themselves immortal, and to hold tbemseivctt fbrth a» Gods to be 
worsliipped by their inferiors in rank, might, and years. (%d bw 

VO!., wvn. • m . .//. ^ no. iJv. - c 
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holding their impiety, removes the foundation of it, thus saying : 
•'These roe^ihhik^tbat tlicy^ave the principle of life in tlmmselves, 
and that they will for ever live Imlepeitdent of me ; 1 will correct 
their presumption : ancf as they breathe only in the breath which 
I gave them, 1 will reoal it, and thus teach them humility and 
wisdom by shortening their days/' 

This passage owes its obscurity to the misconception of two words 
in the original. The phrase D'n^itn »Ja, transla^ " sons of God'^ 
in our coi^mon version, means " sons of the Gods {*' that is, the 
sons or descendants of those who made themselves Gods, or, ac- 
cording to t^f; hirignage of Moses, who called themselves by the 
name of Jehovah. These men, instead of confining themselves to 
a faithful union with one woman, agreeably to the marriage insti- 
tution appointed and recomiSellded to Adam by God himself, 
indulged themselves in promiscuous intercourse with the daughters 
of merr ; that is, women in the lower classes of life, and thus gave 
birth to a race of children, who, possessing vast stature and great 
bodily strength, and withal abandoned on the world without vir- 
tuous example or education, lived hy violence and plunder, the 
terror and disturbers of society. ‘ Many tales respecting these 
marauders, who, in after days, were called giants, were doubtless 
banded down to posterity by the family of Noah ; and it is to these 
traditional tales, eucrent in his days, that Moses alludes when he 
says : They became violent and mighty men, the same with those 
who of old were men of renown.** The other mistake lies in the 
verb lit* idun^ which our translators have rendered hy " shall 
strive,** while the Syriac and Arabic versions, the Chaldee para- 

{ )hiiise, tile Septuagint and even the Latin Vulgate have rendered it 
>y terms expressive of the meaning i give toil, via. •• shall remain*.** 
How IS this to be accounted for? The Chaldeans often changed 
the filial 0 into such as the termination ofiptural nouns, o» eem 
into p fen. Thus the verb on dmm, to continue^ to perpetunie, 
became chauged into pn tfmi, the same in form with anot^r verb 
already existing in Hebrew, under W sense of striving, contending, 
litigat^g: This accidental corruption may have taken place in the 
limes of Moses or upwards, wbo Has conseciited the vulgar cor- 
ruption with the primary mefniiif of ** Continuihg or remaining.’^ 
T^ corrupted verb dun is the parent of the Greek dijv, itfvatos, 
hftat hfiBvyw, while Aifi, to conteod, gave birth to heyradw, beiyor. 
lliis confusion liavii|g;|jlken places ft was natural that the interpre- 
ters of Moses should have bew divided, some adopting Ifaejmnse 
of the corrupted, and others that of the genuine verb, and agreeing 
in ttothifig;;;^! in overlooking the meaningpof,the passage. 

In the Jewis b mnff fktfet. Ameh are called, " &>ns of God.** 
See Job, i. Now,^ the Jews believr^d that aogela 

were employed uffcW God In superintending the adairs of men, 
lud ns^'the title by whieji angels are elsewberg designated, is here 
used by Moses, it was natural for ihi Jews to conclude, that the 
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maae ivriier mesnt angels in this place* Bat it stew thet some 
of these angels, while engaged i% the* affairs qf nenf percfiviog 
bow fair their daughters w^Cy became enamoured of them, and 
seduced them, and thus fell from God. * Josephus, the Jewisli 
historian, who could not have been mistaken as to the seiilimenls 
of his countrymen on this subject, states this to be tlie fact in ex-? 
press terms. See Antiq. Jud. i. 4., and also Just. Martyr Apol. 
ti* p. 112. ve tee ike <nigin of falleu angtU; nor is there 

another singln^^erse in all the Jewish scriptures that cap be coiisi* 
dered as countenancing the same absurd notion. Bui, though 
the Jews believed in the pre|>o8tcrous notion of frllen angels, 
they did not think it consistent with the cbaracler of God, to 
suffer beings so subtle and powerful, to roam at large, worrying 
mankind, and seducing them to cVU. They therefore imagined, 
that the Almighty keeps them chained up in Hades, till the day of 
judgment. This notion is countenanced by Peter, 2d Epist. ii. 4. 
** For if God spared not the angels who transgressed, but cast them 
down to Hades, and put tliem in chains of darkness, to be re- 
a^ved for judgment, and spared not the old world .... when he 
brought the iBood, dec/' It is heedless to say, that this is a piece 
of Jewish mythology which forms no part of the Gospel. For 
neither Christ, nor any of the Evangelists sanction it; and Peter 
alludes to it as an opinion, which be believed m common with other 
Jews before the coming of our Lord : and he himself refers to the 
very passage in Moses, on which that notion is grounded. 

But tliese fallen angels, beiug spirits, could not have commerce 
with flesh and blood, in a state purely incorporeal. The meaning 
was, that they had previously entered the bodies of men ; 
and the men thus poisesMd, acting solely under the influence of 
the supposed indwelling sprits, assumed their name of ** sons of 
God.*' In other wdMs, they were demoniace, tyrannical and vio- 
lent men, instigated by demon« or evil spirits. Iknce the origirn 
of demoniacal fo$$e$$ions, 

According to the Jews, auf many Chnslums, good angela are 
still employed in administering tbc aflairs of men. Bi4, it it 
thought, the3N4d^ not look iti the face of women,* lest they be 
tdbpted, and follow the example oMhcir (alien brethren. And to 
this alludes the following verse of the Apostle Paul : For Ibis 
cause ought a woman to have a veil over her head, heeauu of tho 
emgeli^*' This illflstrious chamj^n of |bf Christian faith cor- 
rectly understood the language ,Moies^ end bis words are to 
this effect : ** The mamui^ri and oppressors of old, who go uflder 
the name of^s oPGod, or angels, laid violent bomls cm. those 
females who came within their ^iew. 

woman weaf a veil, lest she should becorooHalpm at iimspta*^ 
lion ; lest she should expose licrself to sooth ppmii who by intrigue 
or violence, by wealtb or power, mi^ Jes^ her astray.*' KdF shouM, 
it be forgotten, that this aomonitjpn was given to the women of Co- 
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nnlh» a place celebrated for lU wealtb, and in which rich mea 
were Coflccfed frqiD) every the world to expend their pro« 

perty with looie women. Hence tfaS proverb, eaid in refnr^ce 
to those who had not riches to dissipate in debaucheries — 
ov vavTos ayhfios cf KopivBoy etrff o arXovc : it is not every man that 
can sail to Corinth. The circumstance, that many men Hocked 
from all parts to purchase beautiful women, and to carry them 
away, either by force, or money, must appear to s^ve much pro« 
priety to this precept of our apostle. 

J. JONES. 
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JUST TUULISHEO. 

The Delphtn and Variormu Classics, Nos. LI. and I..IL, 
containing Lucretiu-s and Valerius Maximus. Pr. I/, is. per 
No.— Large paper double. 

Stephens* Creeks Thesaurus, No. XXII. Pr. 1/. 5s. per 
No.— l.Arge paper 12s. Cid. No. XXUL will be publislied 
early in August^ and the whole work speedily completed. 

Select British Divines, No. XXVIII. (continued in 
Monthly Nos.) neatly printed in duod., and hot-nressed. Pr. 
^s.6d. Comnieocing B ishop Hall’s Contemplations. ^ 

Firpl, with English Notes at the e^d» original, and selected 
from the Deiphin and other Editions. No Infisrprelatio. Fourth 
Edition. For Schools. 7s. 6d. ISmo. bound. 

Jewishf OrimUatf and Classicah^ntiquities, contaimng lllus* 
tratioiM of Sowiiiral^oiid Classical Customs and Autiquiltes. 
Bytiie Quiuof^ro B. of St. 

itMe Co& C^^hsidgl.RI>ddRector of Ulngdoiij SomerselabM. 

CoiimsliogVC^NBRAL PARALLRIm. 

llltpOTATft^ IiiaU|i;ilte^ de Vi et efficaciii OracuU Delpfaici 
bPflkorum ttuam publico et solenui exi^ni 

SuKMttit IjL Jo. TVa^dnus, in GjiMasio Anulelo* 

diiiiWWt Uteypuw., iSA^vo. 

R^aiie; BanUi, Juiuni JEgfpo 
curtate Jo. Pr. mnsotmle. 
MKm Oraca. Paria. 189S< in 




To, Corresfj^tnts. 

Reclierches |lbiir servir i\ THyLiro da TEgypta pendaalla 
dommaticm des Grecs et dec lloimins, ttr£aa da^^nacriplions 
Grecques et l^tines, Sic, •Par M.* Letronoe* Paria. 8vo* 

BEOKPITOS, BlilNy MOSXOS: ftucoHci Poatae Gr«ci, 
curaute Jo. Fr. Boissonade. Paris. 1^3. S^Stno. 

^ Melanges d’Origines ^tymologiqiies et de questions graminati* 
cales par M. £loi Johaiineau. Park. 6vo. 

Ijq RetcgJ^ de I’age d*or, ou {’Horoscope de Marctlllis; 
Eglc^ue d^^rgile (the fourth) traduite en vers Frao^ais; 
9U1V10 d*uii II\mne au Soleil, iniii£ d’on hymne Antiqiie^ avec 
des notes pour rexplicatioii des allegories de rhymne at do 
I'Kglogue; par M. £l8i Johaoiica)^. Paris. 8vo. 

rUEPARlNO FOH PUBLICATION, 

# 

Thomas Tailor, the Platonist^ is preparing for the press 
a mathematical work intitled the Elements of a Nets* Arithme* 
tical Notation, in some respects a^ogous to that of Decimals, 
by which expressions produciiig a great variety of infinite seriaa 
nia^ be obtained, winch can by no other means be found; the 
series discovered by the moderns for the quadrature of the circle 
and hyperbola, are sliown to be aggregately incommensurable 
quantities; and a criterion is given, by which the commensura- 
biliiy, or incommensurability of infinite series may be infallibly 
and universally ascertained. Tlie work will be pu!>lisbed in 8vo« 
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